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CLARENCE WEDGE, 


ALBERT LEA, MINN. GA} 


The subject of this sketch was born June 30, 1856, in one of a 
group of farm houses in Waupun township, Fond du Lac county, 
‘Wisconsin, commonly known at that time as “Wedge Prairie,” the 
only child of Lucius P. and Mary F. Wedge. His ancestry traces 
through both parents to Connecticut puritan stock. The farm which 
his father had preempted and improved was sold soon after his 
birth, and a portion of the proceeds invested in the prospective 
frontier town of Albert Lea, Minn. 

After the death of his father, which event occurred in 1858, his 
widowed mother resolved to come to this state and make her home 
where she could the better look after the interests of a_very doubt- 
ful investment. In the summer of 1859 with her infant son she 
therefore made the journey, by river to Red Wing, and by stage 
to Albert Lea. The earliest recollections of the subject of this 
sketch are therefore connected with the “johnny cake” times when 
the Indian, the “prairie schooner” and the ox team were objects of 
every day observation. 

A few years later his mother married Augustus Armstrong, a 
=2 young lawyer and surveyor of the village of Albert Lea, who after- 
wards became one of the leading public men of that section of the 
Sistate. The memory of his kindness and wisdom the step-son treas- 
~~ ures as one of the best of blessings. 

a His early schooling was had under very much the same cir- 
cumstances as those of other children of that period in Minne- 
sota. His step-father had broad ideas of education, approaching 
very closely those now embodied in the Minnesota School of Agri- 
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culture, and thought it far better for a growing boy to spend the 
spring and summer in open air employment than in the school- 
room. The growing season of each year was therefore spent by 
his son in work about the family orchard and garden, and in as- 
sisting in various improvements about the place. Thus an in- 
herited taste for rural pursuits was strengthened and intensified 
by such employments under the direction and encouragement of 
one who had an unusual appreciation of the beautiful in nature. 
One of the books in his father’s library that attracted his most 
eager interest and was read and re-read with his Robinson Crusoe 
and Uncle Tom’s Cabin was that classic in nature’s literature 
“Downing’s Landscape Gardening.” 

At the age of sixteen the youth Clarence entered the University 
of Minnesota, then a struggling school under the management of 
Prof. W. W. Folwell, whose kindly commendations and cheerful 
incentives to the higher ideals of living were one of the strong 
formative influences of this period of his life. After three years 
spent in the scientific course, the death of his step-father and the 
failing health of his mother seemed to require his presence, as the 
eldest child, at home. 

In 1876 he moved to a farm one mile southeast of the city and 
began the occupation of a general farmer, paying some special at- 
tention to the raising of draft horses. His natural bent toward 
horticulture, however, kept him planting and improving his place, 
and for his own convenience he soon found himself with a small 
nursery of evergreens and ornamental trees. The sale of the surplus 
from this led him by degrees into the commercial nursery busi- 
ness, which in the year 1900 had assumed a magnitude that made 
it seem necessary to transplant it to a soil better adapted to the 
purpose than the cold heavy clay upon which it was begun. In 
that year he therefore left the home of his first choice, endeared to 
all his family by the many ties of a long residence, and moved to 
a tract on the opposite side of the city which a variety of soils 
seemed to mark as especially intended for nursery purposes, and 
where the finest old orchard in that section, and a situation of un- 
usual sightliness, does much to make the family feel at home in their 
new location. 

Mr. Wedge’s record as a member of this society is very well 
known to all the older members. His name first appears on the roll 
in the year 1884, and with the possible exception of one or two 
years he has been an annual member ever since. His name first 
appears as an officer of the society in 1891, when he was elected 
vice-president for the first congressional district, continuing in this 
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office three years, when, in 1894, he was elected as a member of the 
executive board. His special fitness for this position has been rec- 
ognized by his continuous re-election thereto, and he was still 
filling an unexpired term when chosen unanimously at the late an- 
nual meeting to succeed our honored Pres. W. W. Pendergast as 
presiding officer of the society. Aside from the responsible official 
positions Mr. Wedge has occupied in the society, his name has ap- 
peared or appears on some of its most important standing com- 
mittees, especially the “fruit list’? committee and that of ‘“nomencla- 
ture,” the latter of which places he still continues to hold. 

As an expert judge of fruits and in nomenclature Mr. Wedge 
holds high rank in the northwest, and his services in this direction 
are in demand at the fairs of this and adjoining states, and his 
opinion is sought for generally in such matters. 

As a lecturer on horticultural subjects at our state farmers’ 
institutes for some years, Mr. Wedge is well. known throughout 
the farming districts of the southern half of the state. With large 
practical experience and much opportunity for observation, with 
the faculty of putting his knowledge into plain language, he was 
specially useful in this field, at a period when the institute had not 
so much as in later years been used as a means of educating the 
people in horticultural matters. 

Mr. Wedge has also explored the field of literary work, hav- 
ing conducted for a time a horticultural monthly, which was after- 
wards merged into the “Fruitman,” now published at Mt. Vernon, 
Ia. At present he is horticultural editor of one of the three great 
agricultural papers of the northwest, the “Farmer,” published in 
St-.Paul. 

As a nurseryman and fruit grower he has the enviable record 
of a successful and reliable business man. 

Our society is fortunate in having so earnest and well de- 
veloped a man to guide its fortunes at this, the high tide of its 
career. A vigorous personality, in the fullness of his prime, this 
opportunity has come to him at a happy time for us all. 


A. W. LatHam, SEcy. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS OF TRIAL STATIONS, 1903. 

Prof. S. B. Green (State Experiment Station)—St. Anthony 
Parle 

E. H. S. Dartt—Owatonna. 

Dewain Cook—Windom. 

O. M. Lord (plum and small fruits)—-Minnesota City. 

A. B. Lyman (apples)—Excelsior. 

F. I. Harris—La Crescent. 

L. R. Moyer—Montevideo. 

Mrs. Jennie Stager—Sauk Rapids. 

J. S. Parks—Pleasant Mounds. 

F. J. Cowles—West Concord. 


STANDING COMMITTEES FOR 1903. 
FRUIT LIST. 
Samuel B. Green—St Anthony Park. 
J. P. Andrews—Fairbault. 
Thomas E. Cashman—Owatonna. 
SEEDLING FRUITS. 
Wyman Elliot—Minneapolis. 
Samuel B. Green—St. Anthony Park. 
O. M. Lord—Minnesota City. 
ORNAMENTAL LIST. 
Mrs. Anna B. Underwood—Lake City. 
L. R. Moyer—Montevideo. 
F. H. Nutter—Sykes Block, Minneapolis. 
NOMENCLATURE. 
Clarence Wedge—Albert Lea. 
Samuel B. Green—St. Anthony Park. 
N. E. Hansen—Brookings, S. D. 
LEGISLATURE. 
J. M. Underwood—Lake City. 
Wyman Elliot—Minneapolis. 
A. K. Bush—Dover. 
W. W. Pendergast—Hutchinson. 
W. M. Hays—St. Anthony Park. 
A. W. Latham—Minneapolis. 
PUBLICATION. 
Samuel B. Green—St. Anthony Park. 
Wyman Elliot—Minneapolis. 
A. W. Latham—Minneapolis. 
GIDEON MEMORIAL FUND. 
Wyman Elliot—Minneapolis. 
Samuel B. Green—St. Anthony Park. 
A. W. Latham—Minneapolis. 
PACKAGES AND MARKETING. 
R. J. Wright—Eureka. 
Levi Longfellow—Minneapolis. 
Thos. Redpath—Wayzata. 
HARRIS MEMORIAL FUND. 
S. M. Owen—Minneapolis. 
Saml. B. Green—St. Anthony Park. 
A. W. Latham—Minneapolis. 
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ANNUAL MEETING, 1902, MINNESOTA STATE 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


A. W. LATHAM, SECRETARY. 


The thirty-sixth annual meeting of this society opened at 9:30 
o’clock on the morning of Dec. 2nd with every seat in the hall 
occupied. An unusually large number of members were in at- 
tendance, and besides this there were some seventy-five students, 
brought over from the state agricultural school by Prof. F. D. 
Tucker, to enjoy the morning program. Those who are interested 
in noting the order of events in the society during the four days of the 
meeting have only to consult the program, which will be found on 
page 475 in the report of the year just closing. With hardly an 
exception the order provided therein was carried out to the letter, 
all the papers noted having been presented but two. A number, 
however, were not read, in a few cases where the writer was absent, 
but they will appear in due time in the monthly. The two papers 
referred to which were not there have also been promised to be put 
to the same use. The discussions at the meetings were also re- 
ported in full by the society stenographer, and members who were 
not present to enjoy the great pleasure of attendance will have an 
opportunity to read in the “Horticulturist” during the coming year 
practically all that took place. The attendance at the various 
sessions would average somewhat larger than last year, and the 
interest was equally great. With the arrangements that had been 
made for the meeting insuring greater quietness and more attention 
to visitors and delegates, it is felt that in these respects at least the 
meeting was more of a success than any preceding one. Volunteer 
ushers were in attendance at all the sessions, and a large reception 
committee made it agreeable for visitors and the newer members 
of the society. 

The full time of the meeting was taken up with the considera- 
tion of horticultural topics, no business outside of this coming be- 
fore the meeting with the exception of the election of officers and 
the adoption of a resolution recommending the passage by the state 
legislature of a law providing for the inspection of orchards and 
nurseries within the state. 

The election of officers resulted in an unanimous election of all 
the candidates whose names were presented. President Pendergast 
declining to serve the society longer as presiding officer, Mr. Clar- 
ence Wedge, of Albert Lea, was elected to succeed him. Mr. J. M. 
Underwood succeeds Mr. Wedge on the executive board and Prof. 
Green succeeds himself on the same board. A new list of nine vice- 
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presidents, one for each congressional district, was chosen. The 
entire list of officers will be found upon another page in this issue. 

The fruit exhibit of this meeting has gone into history as the 
largest one we have ever made, the entries numbering 435, and the 
plates of fruit exhibited footing up to over goo. In this display 
there were seven collections of apples, eight pecks of Wealthy and 
very large exhibits both in the class of apples kept in cold storage 
as also of those not kept in cold storage. But the most important 
feature of the display was the large number of varieties of seedling 
apples shown. The list of premiums awarded, which follows this 
report, will give a little idea of the number of these, but not in full, 
as many of those shown were not entered. The seedlings were 
judged by Mr. Wyman Elliot and Prof. Samuel B. Green, and 
the $75 was divided up amongst a large number of exhibitors. Some 
of the seedlings were worthy of special mention, but space will not 
permit this here. The seedling apple receiving the highest mark 
was one exhibited by Frank Yahnke, named the Storm King. The 
committee marked this 100 as the standard of comparison with 
the others. In all $176.00 was paid out in premiums in connection 
with the exhibits. 

As an interesting novelty Mr. W. E. Fryer, of Mantorville, 
exhibited several plates of peaches in a good state of preservation. 

During the meeting some subscriptions were made to the Gideon 
memorial fund, and on Friday afternoon this matter was presented 
by Mr. J. M. Underwood. A large pyramid of Wealthy apples 
had been built up on a table in the hall and were sold to members 
at $1.00 a piece, and $25.50 was raised in this way. In all the 
amount subscribed at the meeting to this fund was $38.50. 


An unusual number of visitors from other states were in at- 
tendance at the meeting, including Prof. N. E. Hansen, P. J. Bentz 
and George H. Whiting, from South Dakota; E. M. Sherman, from 
Iowa; A. J. Philips and George J. Kellogg, from Wisconsin; and 
Prof. C. B. Waldron, from North Dakota. The regular repre- 
sentatives from the societies of adjacent states were, from South 
Dakota, E. D. Cowles, of Vermillion; from Iowa state society, F. 
E. Pease, of Des Moines; from the Northeast Iowa society, G. H. 
Purdy, of Mason City; and from Wisconsin, President T. E. Loope, 
of Eureka. 


Three notable events occurred in connection with this meet- 
ing which deserve special mention. The first is the reception ten- 
dered to the wives of members and to other lady members of the 
society, by Mrs. Charles M. Loring, at her home, on Clifton Ave. 
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A large number gathered there on Wednesday morning and from 
ten to twelve o’clock enjoyed a pleasing program, with refreshments 
and opportunity for social intercourse. Miss Margaret J. Evans, 
of Northfield, Mrs. A. H. Brackett, of Skaguay, Alaska, and others, 
spoke of matters connected with the work of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
It was an occasion very much enjoyed by all who had the oppor- 
tunity of being present. 

Another event of special interest was the entertainment 
by Mr. P. V. Collins, editor of the Northwestern Agriculturist, 
given on Wednesday evening. Three hundred tickets had been pre- 
pared for this occasion and were given out to the members, and it 
would appear that every one of them was redeemed, as every seat 
in the hall was occupied, and more needed. The lecture, accom- 
panied by a large number of colored stereoptican pictures, was a 
scholarly production, enlivened by a pleasant vein of humor run- 
ning through it which made it most entertaining as well as in- 
structive. ‘Picturesque Mexico” is an appropriate title for this 
interesting lecture. 

The annual banquet of the society is, without question, the 
culminating point of our annual meeting. Out of 125 tickets printed, 
122 were taken. Of this number twelve were complimentary, ex- 
tended to those outside of the society who took gratuitous parts 
in the program. The full receipts amounted to $110.00, at $1.00 
per ticket, all of which is to be used in connection with erecting a 
tablet in Horticultural Hall at the State Agricultural College, in 
memory of the late John S. Harris. That the whole of this fund 
can be used for this purpose is made possible by the courtesy ex- 
tended to the society by “Farm, Stock & Home,” in that they were 
the hosts of the occasion, and the horticultural society were their 
guests. A committee has since been appointed, of which Mr. S. 
M. Owen is the chairman, to see that the wishes of the society as to 
the erection of this tablet are executed. 3 

The following is the program of the banquet, which was carried 
out without any deviation, except in the illness of Prof. Hansen at 
his request Mr. E. D. Cowles of Vermillion, S. D., responded to 
his toast. 

Annual Banquet. 
1902. 
Toastmaster, J. M. Underwood, Lake City. 


Grace. 
6:30 o'clock 


Banquet. 
Program. 
I. . Opening songe—“Good Company” .. 2. emesis eae ae 
Prof. Crosby Hopps, 305 E. 15th, Minneapolis. 
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2. “Strength in weakness—the fragile flower beckons to a 


PBI O CSO GO Tie weet vw arn Tala ow dnaee oS eons Saeee Pie wg 16 
W. W. Pendergast, Hutchinson. 
3. “Horticulture a social safety valve—tioad it lightly”...... 


John Day Smith, Minneapolis. 
4. “From A to Z in Horticulture—we are only begimners’.. 
Prof. N. E. Hansen, Brookings, S. D. 
5. “A seedling apple crank—the Mississippi no barrier to 
SUD CRYO MSM pa AO Suh ee WS VDT ele ai ar ar 
T. E. Loope, Eureka, Ws. 
6. “The Good Dinner’—A reading by -... 0.2.6. s ee wee 
Miss Fay Latham, Howard Lake. 
‘The cowherd in the orchard—a frontier combination.” .. 
O. C. Gregg, Lynd. 
PROC ET Ctr ON nnn nc ile ie aie Re hontai aa assy vark te Wa at ss), 2s 
T. E. Loope, Eureka, W1s. 
9g. “If I could raise the $1,000 seedling—and' other ifs 
A. J. Philips, West Salem, Wis. 
1o. “Memory our dearest possession—we live nuch in the 
USE Cina By owtove coats Pieeeaste ya tene: + SaseN eho nana EER Aelia 
S. M. Owen, Minneapolis. 
11. Song—‘When the Mists Have Rolled Away”’.......... 
Prof. Hopps. 

Two items not on the program of the banquet contributed very 
materially to the interest of the occasion. A half life size portrait 
of Ex-President Pendergast had been prepared and was presented 
to the society, to be hung in the society’s library, by Mr. Wyman 
Elliot, with appropriate remarks. With the exception of the com- 
mittee who had this in charge, it was a surprise to all in the as- 
sembly. Mr. A. W. Sias, life member of the society, at one time 
very prominent in its counsels but since about 1890 a resident of 
Florida, had sent a box of citrus fruit, containing a dozen large 
grape fruits of a variety which he had named “Big Sioux ;” and 
about 200 of a small Japanese citrus fruit, called Kumquat. The 
grape fruits were distributed among the old friends of Mr. Sias, 
about fifteen of them ‘arising to the call, and the smaller fruits were 
distributed generally throughout the hall. It was pleasant to come 
in touch in this way with one whose memory is still green with 
the older members of the society. 

This part of the program of the horticultural society should 
be participated in by every member. It is a most joyous occasion, 
and to have been there is to realize more fully than can be done in 
any other way the very friendly feeling which the members of this 
organization have one for another. 

Of the auxilliary societies which met in common with the hor- 
ticultural society, reports will be made by the various secretaries 
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and, probably, in this or the next following issue. The Woman’s 
Auxiliary gave us a very interesting afternoon, and as much can 
be said of the Thursday session, devoted to forestry, a representative 
attendance being present at both meetings. As to the bee-keepers 
meeting, held in another part of the building, the writer cannot 
speak from personal knowledge. 

_ There were 122 fees for annual membership taken by the sec- 
retary at the meeting, and three life membership fees for the fol- 
lowing persons: William Tanner, Cannon Falls; Henry Dunsmore, 
Olivia; and Le Roy Cady, Owatonna. 


AWARD OF PREMIUMS, ANNUAL MEETING, 1902. 
COLLECTION OF APPLES. 


Exhibitor. Premium. Amount. 

Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City....First ....... $6.00 
W. L. Parker, Farmington. ....Second ..... 4.00 
J. oA. Howard, Hammond. ) 2... 70hird) » soccer 2.00 


W. L. TAYLOR, Judge. 
APPLES KEPT IN COLD STORAGE. 


Varieties. Exhibitor. Premium. Amount. 
isles nokNl Ts toga adG Aonape soe nbc H. H. Pond, Bloomington. ....First -50 
ISTIAT VS WEEE, iais)s esis tictse scree er re sremetoed -50 
INI OLVENGE* sresisusls wieteis esl etelelotevade oc ae 50 
Pat len Se Gieenine ee epti es. Gust. Johnson, Excelsior. 50 
EVALT? SINE wager atctevet overs cx: ste teleieteeleisvs ce .50 
ELrAMSGENGENIE iste solse dele iarelee os Ay5) 
IMMER ad PonanoosoodeoddnaL Ditus Day, Farmington. -25 
IMIGIIA ON Betetecc slelsrepste cicadas Be .25 
IESG) ay 1S HGRA of ccs) oe Reto Oe oe s¢ Rvexets -50 
WV OIE BERIV GT wins creneverareyave cal encte = Briggs & Gray, Minneapolis..... Second ..... 25 
(Gato eran Ronco occa Gn wercrae Wm. Oxford, Freeburg. rise ni EHIISistues, cers fone -50 
EVA'S strayed istereletne ve lone bce neue eters sé por sal ech mem aic.s c -50 
PATVISUINIS Meep pvehataters ete leterelotele meer eere fs i inc RIGS ete tonegetene -50 
Charla Offa crs sleds aleietelets tel setar te ss obs sD CCONG) ate 25 
LON EGMCOH Minis icicle siele ohele stoic ici avens sf Hoes DCCONGs eres APA) 
WV TIN OWN are teers b ricisiere cosines ie oe ce ECONG jens ~25 
SWEECMRUSSELE WS «sre wrevetsiotices sf Lf . RURS Digs eee .50 
IBIAS EC Eien cievetetraicle tie ot aile vf te SE CONG. wane 20 
leteuhderolisy (Cudeteisbhalsn - so gonanacs H. F. Busse, Minneapolis. .:..Second ....: .25 
IVEIMTNVES OLA tats elclsrssricistate stetele ists ss shots EDUC Cy ehensyctenee .50 
FTV SLOD 4 Gokeaciaerelotes otspeiate elated OC «Sig SE Seek crete .50 
yman’s SProlnne Sesser cece GO gets SLES hes ootete .50 
SHICIGES © rapt avo e'etconete etereyetere ee ote s MIESEA. (onscreen 
WIV bbe! ot SociotiaGrago nod oanoc Thos. Redpath, Wayzata. ....Second ..... .25 
IMSEMIESS) Tc acakdeheevaopooscder bee AMomsicobroncs iE 
PUIORGINC St cetalelcusteeeietePateselehste seer es dite e SS CCOMG eran .25 
Wabeaihaich ea asprin Ao oOn arma rone f ete s  CCONG. stetcler 25 
ARoNg eh leona s ied Mich Loder «s ie e  SCCOMG sates 20 
Mranseendentia.ns wanes aioe ee og eS ERITS'G) inc eee .50 
Pride of Minneapolis......... ee , «* -sSCCONG avatars .25 
CEUTA Beret cveree cle esis seve iast ee J. Ra Cimmins) Washi puirner ee. insite ries -50 
d ETENES ce theta SIT ARE OTCIRat er CA CRCeIERO IARC Oe vs eae IEC CONG: secre ~ 2D 
MEMOLSHSyi Madar aecs cvereverclevetereretetors Wr, i: Parker, iWanming tony <7 Burst). -\-crkes -50 
ULC OTN A eyeney cas thors Diver cioe aienare: aha where ve ave «1 ECONG -. crates «25 
Anisim se sie) HOECONG. ormente 225 
Martha ; at Bel Se escrcic c -50 
Repka’ Malemkay 2. .ic.c6c5. ae stele ERIS. cs. s revelers -50 
Grossehe ieee ante heetenooees e ale oe MIN SIES .srepapeiele .50 
MWIMIVEESIEV omen sales pee eee a ee USC euler .50 
DUCHESS) ete ieet eng cae eras “s oe CCONG! aeene .25 
Brett rar cturieecien crcbiene “ ae = SCCONG: cepeete 25 
Gene Gramibesceiectas ctaeeeten ote < ----second ..... «25 
Ste MaiwreniGeriraccwiacct ci sic. a oer a iTS, .eine .50 
OKADeMal  Salanteveuherye a) ecb iis ove e as bia oS CCOMM users aaa) 
Gideon: NOMIC P rica chicos es ee ....Second ....% 25 
Christmas aac cies ser 3 « auete eS teat stekenene .50 
PGGLKIESS? hers, wesrctccensiet eee rie eae i oe ee SE CONG! sere .25 
OAM On Oh aot crete sate Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City....First ....... .50 
ANTONOV KA: eee acre nia te eid oe a sel INS Cayenne -50 
Grossiivaiinde nue un eects setae a see SECON G wees 25 


Charlamiofia:.. 2 cece. ar ce ; patel tins euetene .50 
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APPLES NOT KEPT IN COLD STORAGE. 


Variety. Exhibitor. 

UVB EIING Ay tesraicrs clacsle'sts oiste.e oeraiete Dewain Cook, Windom. 

PHU OT orice) avaic cretatarel sl. cleus) ae F. I. Harris, La Crescent. 

PE SETINS VNU LS mtisialcys sic.tc,a) cele aieicra.ee A. Wilfert, Cleveland. PAS are 
(ities As Aas SONS e Ee PRO Ios Wm. Oxford, Freeburg. rs 
CTO AVAS Waststs a tac c's s, sald c.eccte oe Second 
PRTUISHUTIP Mh ste Pave seacein ts, o) orev lal ale evese ib s 

Ne VWs GReEenIn eo. .1i%54"s sec 30.56 ss Second 
Golden  Russett- isc... cccces as Ree BiPStisee 
LESGYV WASH OT GRO OOak eR ERO picts Geo. W. Strand, Taylors Falls....Second 
CRDTNPCTISG or, = wie oe aise e iereteiere. F. Yahnke, Winona. ....second 
PRAUMATIIS WCE st. ce'e cle charac 0 ne O. F. Brand & Son, Faribault....First .. 
BPCTIOSS Serra cecansieic tare ees ogi ag ; ..-. Second 
HT AAD Gah aeestoie aie lepaters ate ats, over6 H. H. Pond, Bloomington. ....First .. 
TULA cneyet MO rene teas ot er apeute nls eMeneva H. H. Heins, Lydia. IESE, 
MEUNUCLS OULy sores oct evavercleteucia ead, S sivieretevere < of -. Second 
IER CIIEIN Note erevesaxal earl ai cve ts ie leaves a is , asi APS Gs ene 
SUNG RUILIVA aietetc cietesewsth ea Sinlelelcnase P. McCully, Maple Plain. Second 


lI 


pee pee 


Variety Exhibitor 

EPB ACI ste Sriartiel erctste state! velo eienaes Jewell Nursery Co,, Lake Chis -Second 
October’ o.6624% SOO OOD BADE inst, 
RVC isle Gaver overs oh ern are ee First .. 
INAV. Greening se acs stele es eStats 
LEI eye orate Res Sie oe ie ee ae ts Second 
Wellow. Transparent ~~... ./2: a First .. 
TEN DAVIS aistirelrere avese bine ele fe IBITSG sate 
SHALCLS OT, Seveyer ate avers terete ols ave ojos Sic : irs: i 
MGEAGULINGLY 2%, storepass ee eh tere mitioie Seas ee ef BBS tice 
ETOCS tsynvene elie, lave ole dive orsie eral se Second 
PUATISSVISE? toreyslsterncere siete oie o-ctaiis ones ss EMrSt. a 
WTCW LAO sayocisic isvevsjel teem svelere es Hirst = 
RUN TAM SSs MEAs iss neies oe ates = unStee. 
TEDUCT Date tam mreietet Se etelo eisai cleie ie #3 Inst as 
UID T eM ER VICTOR ere reant ie tyeie oie aie re ete rs Second 
NVUATELIVEAY Ura tiecora iacteve rele selves eject ete *$ Second 
DU VALEUR? erotrepat tieveveks aioe tele cre is, o% nue cr Hirst 2. 
Early Strawberry .......... ue Second 
PARED GUE a dee rch aterriets cache aera hietels eels = MITSty nc 
Pride of Minneapolis......... ae First .. 
MAG SMUCLON Ci Siete ccteieta wit cieceyeeieie < Second 
Mellow) Sweet ti... ccc os ‘* 

MAIL Gites oisistererm lec ote fereieio eererelee Ue 

JEL SASTIOo bap Seeero Te ROG oC ene ee 

invetol (OEIENS) a SG Onan osd COORIOR J. A. Howard, Hammond. insta). 
ESTO AV 1Sien oiele oracle eccnaners eee evoke ss Second 
HESRO Ea peveker tele oieleicie wiotew eeiee ial ° 

SOME Mrrstebotey Aajale'a claraienapaiayaie ote avec cs 

PS OVO VINK |) Sooo avs, bre ese.srescsesels 6 i Second 
SOT SGOGES cole cietcke S. clelere oo Siniels g 

Golden, Russett! \. 50-06 cj sates cy 

GUSLITT OSes vcins fervitte aiey oe bere wists ava as Second 
MLAS ar ilavetere vate atcterauc crete e/plats eie\n'ers - Second 
PPESSCUIUTIULY ) Bheieteret sister's: tors eters ierele eve ah Second 
PAT ETC ot to tater ches do tote’ ollste: «} o-ais a 

NEV HGYECTHINE: 2.chcccis ose dec < Second 
MSLTOROTEN de ase ble aoe scat Ske os Burst 2. 
LETS HS) PARR tenet chai ticki, ache SERRA Rees rs 

mepkay Malenikkal i: siccstacs oe BS Second 
IOS DE- cas have wes oan cBicics Us 

DUCHESS 25 59.0% 0.5.0 oro a clate 6 chaie sieve ts 

OR ADEM AEN Kelstsisie restos setotoele Acie % 

RO MIN S we TOL TIC... a> tv cline ween a 

PER OUI EARN va sharcdarets ile ieretelaye “chess (ote 5S 

Seles WeTICE! fot ete 1 Ae ts ncteeee s Second 
PIETIDEG. AIG) aisdrs atsies ace seiaidte AF 

AUG TST eieioy «xa htolite tore “cle sts siete ore ote Me Second 
WV TE GON« o.c:c1elc cco s.cien a cle + 

VV ADT Sle ccis, wicccrlaceteels Sieiele “ Second 
SVECILOW, WSIWIEEL a tinte cicie ctore eccrete.e oe Second 
Yellow Transparent ........ 3 Second 
Agi Uh Meters alee lor oveoshels «aie /o%e.sieseho. *F Second 
Harly- Strawberry .........e. a 

(IGeOne NOW G6... - vg nferereleiete 4 

GOTT LAM Lin bids ave wists arte aietererere Mh 

NScUAI Omi rate foie Chaie ne ciel wre, uel ah ce erecese A aS 

EAR SLO D eatin als, 50 leteds ane ccaisrebeiete ole 4 7 

VIAN OUR risyeve- xe (ote.s/es:o's, ser ere rota = Second 
OPANSES ) iisrcdicccce Seieaasiadee i. Second 
MISIAS vere ste eusaers tare. 2 Reon sneot a ....9econd 
VICAR Ch et waatoticnaton sacvatete ete roxcyorie! afisl eters Jewell Nursery Co., Lake oNy: nei 
Lowland Raspberry ........ i ’ te 

BUN GCUNELI anus jereptre /slanatsicti8'c siars)acaiee O. C. Meaker, Excelsior. . Second 


O. LORD, Judge. 


Premium. Amount. 
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Variety Exhibitor Premium Amount 
MUG Tee Se oe SE lae ie ela lesetels cues eveiete F. Yahnke, Winona. -.-SeCcond .... a8 .25 
AV HSEeVIL Cob Wen art ten ee OMh AR OneR aR Ieee H. W. Shuman, Excelsior. First .. fae :- “50 
PRO CET as Dict sno a fotielerersctrs afore is Pars MUS Geers crete .50 
1S gS) Voy 0) SERA RG Pet on tS EEN Rs H. H. S. Rowell, Minneapolis....Second ..... Ps 
IPAM US CM feo) ei nem slo lv els late) a) =e) 11s J. W. Ramsden, Homer. Big PbS e irae coe -50 
Pride of Minneapolis........ Thos. Redpath, Wayzata. Hirst: see -50 
IGErIESS ns. asrcieiste sie eles GG UIrSst “aie .50 
AVAL TAAL ses es.) sceletehcleresetc yer tke oes ag Pert ey fol Brees ces. -50 
MoMahon: “ye 2.c.ceheae nieces te Wi. 25. Parker) harmine toni... Mist <). <r -50 
IVVOLE-SER TV CT ih iesere re eteietatetemiaiere ete iG EMTSE y. ‘sicisiatee .50 
IEC Se ACERS OOD AG ao ticn od ore sis IPITSE sone -50 
Okahena su witose eh eee Bb Second ..... -25 
PRQCST ANE israuteen det ncatiennet ex ie ere ieicne Oe Second ..... 25 
PAILS UTM sick vier shexsietenchehohelersteyete nice : Be SCCONG Mase -25 
Repka Malena, cay cv siepeeier tee ce ITS Sone .50 
(QiOEY Vomodoanahosoopdtoguc one :: IES Gite ran rae -50 
MinnNeSOta. <5 cue siecis sdhee gees sé @ AMWIESEMs see -50 
ERY SIOD ch yeco a ciewtoeres keels Bane op IBMIPSE Sey. Settle 50 
WVU IT Oa se3e aiacsieverave eate oie ate eves rs Second) -s acs ~25 
Epibernally 3 .c.«Sieckeeie cere ciisseeloe re Insts hits on -50 
IGS OWN reves cy-turelalsueteiovencialavahsnetersls ce Hirstia.scene .50 
DAB Ga etre. ect ctsyo ate tele oreve aketniotels os pes IS CCON GU oie 20 
Wonefieldt ssc. ences oeains Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City....Second ..... -25 
GED OMA) a s6 216% iagases ara bretaresesevere a aerate ceca -50 
DDATUG™ We eieke siete ler Sere lavete tires ag Hirst 2. .caee 200 
OTANZ Ee ute crstaceretevsteleiarscorene eiage as IMITSt, imu -50 
Patten’s (Greening a..." se. ee Second ..... 25 
MeMahon). 2. Gace. heme cc Second ..... 225 
WHOLE RIVET ic) wentacitece cee mee nd Second ..... .25 
Golden Russetty ecient: a Anantsketetoyovel S54. .25 
ADE EME Vis re copacac ever etetacorerete Ja. Ay Howard, Hammond. ..-.Secondssc..5 .25 
Patten’s; Greening ..s.c...6. ig First. .2:5ceer .50 
15) 215) BR RO TS OF ate er Sa eee vt MNS tome eee -50 
GUT ys ck acoso is ois whale a eaters Se Second ..... Tae 
MGONE MSL Mir cavsaskeen enero torreon oe NINS te eae enone -50 
Rollin’s! Prolifie) 455s. ses. ce Ae Furst otf ate aa!) 
IL Aonkey pe es coythaKe) Gogondaoane ‘< HIrst) 3: see .50 
LEE HVE I01 a SRG O Ae ae Gem R AS ane oe First ....... 50 
ETRE SBA ore hog stats Meahort ae tie tele erevadelt te G. A. Anderson, Renville. Second ..... .25 
Walloridee! you see suus.laceemies “Second =. 025 25 
Ny aWWie os GLCONIN P22 clsiersreie ae tiers M. B. Johnson. sp ackiret’. 10am -50 

CLARENCE WEDGE, Judge. 
PECK OF WEALTHY APPLES. 
Exhibitor. Premium. Amount. 
H. W. Shuman, Excelsior. EDIN'S Eaiacierstotete 2.00 
A. Wilfert, Cleveland. We SeCCONG avieas $1.00 
Wie alae TAYLOR, Judge. 
EARLY WINTER SEEDLING APPLES. i 

Variety. Exhibitor. Premium. Amount. 
INGORE OO rate cracnic cua ct curcene ie scleiever Aes lay aM, EX CCISTOM uy cictclstelelateien Merenetetsnetees 2.40 
INGE ODA A rcnttene ttarne meet Nereraiererare ID Op sera ple aOR G Sadiccsay Sesibes ac 40 
INOS aaa Siete creteinie cvs: arsicrersiatare RP ee RSL Sal mine PME Osta -40 
INO Fresnel oo vhs sade taveeteustoveresetoversveiste ee BP ee esscona see sasnooc: .10 
INOENSB) Sousinc.claveietelslae aisne ok wicenios neh eee eh SA cUgae nod oo 67 .10 
UNIO Be Sie roars ravers ie elvin ctecoe te le D. F. Akin, Harmineton., sesceecce ase eee .30 
INO Seehof ivactevavate te eaibieeres rexel tacos Sein Wein ls bE A? A? =a reveneiacho mee cosh teens edl(t) 

Pico wpayard,.INicolleto S Siorvccteey ete ee ee .30 
EY. 31%.. ,Crane; “Excelsior, ~ wiv. ecccilaciteveristoteene -40 
Te Redpath Wayzata, Science = iniietelaicnenstend -40 
NG IBS eet Mazhmastbolsttoley Gaogoneo | ooo S05 .10 
SAM’L B. GREEN, 
WYMAN ELLIOT, 
Judges. 
LATE WINTER SEEDLING APPLES. 

Variety. Exhibitor. Premium. Amount. 
IN On ee iota aad ceoteneecee rset chats ASE. layman; ,HXCelsior 5 l\ya.scciteie omancieretetrene 1.80 
IN(O:5 200) oa Sa kccrteessorenee tie masssuate tee OLA A CRS anne Oo 77 .90 
INO27 Doi Mer cyn a uanetereens wiechale ste nee R ae uw nt ri ony Sea De eon nnn arn gene .00 
INOS BB Osos eiehoven Oiokeenneeue LTO GUNG CEM ar en em icc) ~ .90 
INO? 221 eS 5 sae ieporcla evolctoteieia sheerenes ae eS irae cic eget te liy tcc 7 .90 

Wms: Oxford. “Wreeburei 9) cyetccictic) telnet .20 
INO Be NG. s reve, Seetartetone tat tatonatls ID OgslabyAyhivenaly = INpkelavicy  wiaspoome oihodoo ce .80 
SWOT (oles sarc suse aceon ied 1 a Gz) chal ewe Ab oNenoiy NO Sado dddas, Gor ds. . 00 
ELOmeET, INOW 2). ase cctercrcrssertievnavele Ce ip ney Getter ctor dsle Ueno .80 
INGOs /SiP Ra eee uamromtelstenmevave stents PALO th MMe hers Mrs Be RR CG O20 .90 
INO8 sig Os Sista tee rao ne oeee Ser Od ecient bel (Nae ee LN Oe .80 
Winter Kino. Nacanuven state ae ER Ape ie rine SHA IER Crs toc Bal 
TAS IN Ou SB irseoricions azo eee eats Ov Be Brand) & Sone l) Sane ee ec . 90 

i; 3h. (Day: Clinton Vhalissie We eran eee ee .80 
INO bb mca ievclevonscakotpeveestebeeevaGlere Din. Akin,“ Marmineton.e cle ses cnue stetereners .80 
INO RSQ 2 Peace eee mrchern ava MN hl Ly cit ey aa Bh 5 cin, .80 
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Variety Exhibitor Premium Amount 
ONC Aer crush cate ciiMelleaeiciessteuelle: aye\e CoP Hinks BVICCOnIAn a ges iaisieidcea se, Ureisiatetsc 1.80 
INGISy eANdersonis lake | Oitys: Gyesiesilelec) jal te ee ofe 1.90 
PETIT AURT gees) ai seers seve oo svehalelal sieve J. W. Ramsden, Homer. 
Allington elata 9 
Wenonah sé 
MOOT res edotcnekotere tens fosatevaleiate We\'e,.arve ¥y 


T. Redpath, Wayzata. 
W. L. Parker, Farmington. 
PNIGEING eg Teiaie cjerr si pisne ole! ane oneeloreictote Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City 


BOSE On PACOU OD O Oeeome Carre eee ee 
SAM’L, B. GREEN, 


Judges. 
GRAPES. 

Variety. Exhibitor. Premium. Amount. 
AVES SES Oty tot kvelenel ele alete) 5) cl llcislellels GuSineJonnsom, Excelsior. <0 rst e205 «2: 15 
BUY AUG Yee rere reuse rede © andiageea cere iores ss sheep LLU Sits ererrenaterete 75 
PVIEAULIAR Vayureicstetce ot ew 6 ereieiete’s ee irs 2et.oes 75 
PEM TAS ET taeyeyeiced nies atehs,anet ePeycpuisie ele sim we ee ELS Deed aie fe - 15 
WUOOTE Sr HATTY? Fai. eco ee .oe fe Bee LIES Gand sucteterere Birt) 
AIKEN SOW EVE Olle ie) oceuckavellarsto-si.c) sllexe ef qa EC CONG ye iatas -50 
BOWE tee lcm okie ni cis: fo eistele ncisieve 3's “ Ve ES CCONGIssayies .50 
NOTA GO Varitias ss fete tereia dele elaraver svetere . aS ECON qeicnee -50 
ID GIR ER ROR ara eter BoIghtc Serene i ep TSG. Ma vera -75 
PGHNCOLG Je weciare ela bic Gis enters evawe sf eh SeCONG) ext -50 
Pocklington *S S sree CONG. cc .50 
IN EE GENET OOACE BOOOOOo Boor i a Mee ISCCONGS Sandi .50 
EEO SOUS PIN Oe oo) cclehets apsieteye ares ss oS Tee SECOMG. a1. .50 
TT Uy endi ie te eie cve lee tives ale. a siaeie lowe sf Set PREDLES bike yatiekereleite . 75 
IUPCMESSahnrsjhsn se ste cersiae wastes H. L. Crane, Excelsior. CEES G Marie ie 6 mt) 
ABA COT Og ators ete cvecalsiejersisle sie: avers os state ABSIS EC Camiste este 75 
PANGS AUTEM eh con alate: ata.c)c)ei ec) siteitel(a) 6).s),a1 es aka ELMS U, baPoeis ake ays) 
BsaTS CHE Van oye otal sent -y echo ele sles syoyo"s 2 Som) LADS ISP te oar 75 
RESTOR EO UC CATM Ge a oteye sp scaley cielcete G attniesleap tone ti De MLL Denson al . 75 

A. A. BOST, Judge. 
FLOWERS. 

Variety. Exhibitor. Premium. Amount. 
Collection of Plants........ - EK. Nagel & Co. San UWere as craes $5.00 
IBable WOMGuUe tie .. cncc clove cle - a ele eS 2 okie cree 2.00 


MRS. A. A. KENNEDY, Judge. 


PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 
W. W. PENDERGAST, HUTCHINSON. 


With the present meeting we celebrate the thirty-sixth anni- 
versary of this society. Every year of its existence has marked 
some progress. Apples, plums, pears, cherries and small fruits 
are better and more abundant as years go by. At the outset we 
could boast only of currants, raspberries, gooseberries, strawberries 
and plums; now we are successfully growing more than forty dif- 
ferent varieties of apples and at least double that number of plums, 
while the small fruits are almost beyond computation. 

There are several members of this society who were here when 
the first apples in the state were raised—in fact not a dozen years 
have elapsed since it was generally admitted that they were a pos- 
sibility. Since that time many a man has told his neighbor to go 
on planting apples and he would plant box-elders and raise just as 
many apples as he did. Those men have lived to see a crop of 
500,000 bushels of apples grown in the state and on visiting the 
state fair have been amazed at the great number of varieties there 
on exhibition from every part of the state. He will also wonder 
at the success which has been attained in growing pears and cherries. 
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It would be speaking within bounds to say that they promise better 
today than apples did forty years ago. Already four or five kinds 
of cherries are grown with considerable success, which is more 
than could have been said of apples at that time. 

The year just closing has not been a prosperous one for horti- 
culturists. Plums have come nearer to being a perfect fail- 
ure than ever before in the history of the state. During the season 
of pollination when it did not rain or drizzle it was misty, and 
dense fogs filled the air, fertilization being altogether out of the 
question. It is to be hoped that years will elapse before another 
such season rolls around. Following the “earlier and the later 
rains” we may for years to come confidently expect fair harvests 
of excellent fruit, both large and small. We must not let a single 
partial failure discourage us. The apple crop, even this year, was 
decidedly superior to that of corn, and where is the farmer who 
feels like giving up his favorite cereal on account of the unfavorable 
season? It looks now as though one would not have to peer very 
far into the future without seeing the annual fruit crop of Min- 
nesota surpassing the imports of fruits, something which it would 
have been considered insane even to think of when our old friend O. 
D. Storrs used to indulge in his marvelous flights of fancy. 

Much as our society has done in the past it will do vastly more 
in the future. Our numbers are not only increasing more rapidly 
than ever before, but, what is better, the young people are fast 
coming to the front, so that there is now no longer any danger that 
the society will lack proper guidance and strength when we are 
obliged to yield the care and responsibility, which to this time has 
devolved mainly upon the old stagers of “years agone,” to the youth 
of the coming generation, who are so fast following us. There 
were very few young men in the association when it was organized, 
but now they are not only in a majority, but they are among the 
most energetic and useful members we have. It is not too much 
to say that a general forward movement may be expected right 
speedily. There is enough to do, and the pluck of both young and 
old is good. There is no one who, like Sir John Falstaff, finds 
his “courage all oozing out of his fingers’ ends.” 

In the fight for standard apples, as far as concerns all but late 
keepers we have won a great victory, and the kind that is to furnish 
us with the king of fruits the full year round is already in sight. 
Our $1,000 prize offer is doing its work. 

Our plums now rival the best which California has to offer, 
and each year adds something to size, flavor or productiveness. In 
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this field we have literally nothing to fear from the states east, south 
or west of us. 

In the matter of cherry culture, the way seems clearer than here- 
tofore, till we reach the large sweet ones like the Black Heart and 
Black Tartarian. 

Much is to be expected from the further development of the 
sand cherry by selection, hybridization and careful cultivation. 

There is a future too for all our native cherries. Enough dif- 
ference has already been established among the varieties to make 
a good foundation for great improvement. When sufficient dif- 
ferentiation shall have been made to secure clean cut varieties by 
crossing, the advancement will be comparatively rapid. The great 
advantage of these native kinds over exotics is that they are per- 
fectly hardy to begin with, while those brought in from abroad are 
almost without exception tender or half hardy, and it takes longer 
to bring them into a condition which will adapt them to the new 
climate than to develop size and quality in our native species. 

It. is evident that we have abundance to do, but the quality of 
the work is so pleasant and success so sure that there is no drudgery 
about it. This fact alone is sufficient guaranty of progress, sure 
and swift. There are other native fruits that may sometime be im- 
proved, but I have named the principal ones. Let future generations 
lift them into usefulness. | 

In closing let me say that great good comes to our several com- 
munities and to the state from these annual meetings. To say that 
the work of the horticulturist has been worth millions to Minnesota 
would be no exaggeration. It may not be altogether out of place 
here to remark that the state has thus far failed to appreciate what 
has been done in the past by this society, but the time has come 
when knowledge begins to abound and facts to so multiply that all 
are being brought to a realizing sense of the forward strides that 
have been made along horticultural lines, and credit begins to be 
given where credit has so long been due. But it is not credit so 
much as help that we have been begging for, lo, these many years. 
It has seemed that the state for which we have worked so long 
and so faithfully without a thought of personal gain should put 
her shoulder to the wheel and make common cause with us in hur- 
rying along the “good time coming.” Now it is about ready to do it 
and though 


“We may not live to see the day, 
Earth shall glisten in the ray 
Of the good time coming.” 
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We are offered a cordial welcome by Minneapolis as usual, and 
an especially generous and hearty greeting by two of her liberal and 
warm hearted citizens, for all of which we entertain feelings of the 
deepest gratitude. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Your committee on the president’s address, finding no specific 
recommendations as to items of business for the meeting, can only 
report recommending a careful reading of the many excellent sug- 
gestions made in the address as to our duties as horticulturists in 
home work as well as in the meetings of this and local societies. 

OLIVERSGIBES, 

DT: WHEATON, 

JONATHAN FREEMAN, 
Committee. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF EXECUTIVE BOARD, 1902. 


WYMAN ELLIOT, CHAIRMAN. 


The committee have met twice during the past year. The busi- 
ness of the society has been very efficiently managed through the 
office of the secretary by correspondence with members of the board. 

The large increase of membership will require an increase in 
the number of our printed reports and of the monthly “Horticul- 
turist.”’ Already we are very near the limit of distribution. If 
we push our work as the exigencies of the times demand we should 
have an increase of at least 1,000 copies of our reports and an issue 
of 2,000 of the monthly, but with the present appropriation 
from the state this cannot be done under the present law. I am 
confident if a cash appropriation was placed under the control of 
the executive board we could supply an ample amount of printed 
matter at greatly reduced rates from what it is costing the state 
under the present arrangement. 

You will see by the report of our secretary that the membership 
is increasing very rapidly—last year 1,000, this year nearly 1,250, 
an increase of nearly one-quarter. If we increase our membership 
only in the same proportion the next year we shall have over fifteen 
hundred members. 

From present indications the interest in horticulture is increas- 
ing very rapidly, and with the great demand for horticultural in- 
formation at our farmers’ institutes measures should be adopted 
to provide a suitable person therewith to give the people proper 
instruction and to distribute printed horticultural literature that 
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would be a safe and sure guide in educating them to become efficient 
producers of fruits, vegetables and flowers. Instruction in the 
animal industries are being pushed with a great deal of vigor by 
our institute corps, also grain and the grasses are receiving their 
due share of recognition, but from what I can learn about the pres- 
ent facilities for instructing the people upon horticultural topics it 
is somewhat different. I would recommend that a committee of five 
members of this society, outside of its officers, be appointed to draw 
up a set of resolutions setting forth the need for greater exertion 
on the part of the institute board to provide proper horticultural in- 
structions with each division of the Farmers’ Institute corps. 

Oliver Gibbs: A word in regard to the farmers’ institute. 
There seems to be an impression derived from old conditions that 
the farmers who meet there to hear the lectures of the institute 
corps have no interest in anything but cattle, sheep and dairying 
perhaps, and do not want much time taken up with horticulture. I 
have yet to see an institute meeting where a horticultural lecturer 
came to the front and talked to the farmers about fruit growing but 
what they showed as much interest and enthusiasm as they did for 
any Other topic that could be presented. I have always believed 
that Mr. Gregg would be fully sustained if he were to give horti- 
culture as prominent a place in institute work as is given those sub- 
jects which are now made the leading topics. 


REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 


WYMAN ELLIOT, CHAIRMAN. 


In this report we have little of interest to present. Since our 
ast annual meeting we have not needed legislation of any kind. 
At the coming session there is nothing of great importance that 
now needs attention unless new demands are made by members 
at this meeting. 


SECRETARY’S ANNUAL REPORT, 1902. 


A. W. LATHAM, SECRETARY’ 


This report which I have the honor to present to you at this 
time completes my twelfth year of service with this society as its 
secretary, a service which has been in every way a pleasing one to 
me and, I trust, in some measure instrumental in advancing the in- 
terests for which this organization stands. 

From a membership of 159 in 1890 (of which number 41 were 
life members) in the twelve years it has grown to a total of 1,248 
members, including in the list 107 life members. The life mem- 
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bership roll, as will be seen, has not grown in proportion to the an- 
nual roll, as comparatively few honorary life memberships have 
been conferred during this period. This increase of membership 
has come very gradually, the average being about 100 a year, and 
the figures for the intervening years would show something ap- 
proximating that as to the regular increase. During only one year 
was there a falling off, the year 1899, the year just closing repre- 
senting a larger increase than any other,—in the neighborhood of 
240. This unusual increase has proved something of an embarrass- 
ment in the matter of furnishing our membership with magazines 
and reports. Each member being entitled to a bound copy of the 
report as well as to the magazine, 1248 members would require 
2496 volumes out of the 3000 which are printed for us under the 
act of the legislature providing for the printing of the society. 
This same act also requires that copies should be sent to members 
of the legislature, other state officers and public libraries, in all re- 
quiring about 400 volumes, so it appears that the 3000 volumes 
are nearly all absorbed by these demands, to say nothing of our 
exchanges and a surplus which should be retained in the library 
for future life members, etc. Some arrangement will undoubtedly 
be made by the executive board to tide over and make good this de- 
ficiency, and it is only referred to here to emphasize the large in- 
crease of the work of the society. 

As to the future roll of the society, it is reasonable to presume 
that pursuing the methods heretofore followed there will be a steady 
increase and a steady enlargement of the field of operations and in- 
fluence of the organization. 

The work and expense of the office is of course increased in very 
much the same proportion as the membership roll. The library has 
also received the usual increase this year, the number of volumes 
added to our list being 122, making the total number of books en- 
rolled in the library approximately 1400. The necessity for more 
ample accommodations for the office work of the society and the 
library is especially emphasized by the foregoing figures. Hereto- 
fore the expense of the rental of a larger office has postponed such 
a move, but it will inevitably become necessary in the near future. 

As such a large proportion of the society and, indeed, of its at- 
tendance at the meeting are comparatively new members, a brief 
resume of the organization of the society may be interesting and 
valuable information for the secretary to present to you. As most 
of you are aware, the affairs of the society are managed by an 
executive board of six members, two of which are elected each year, 
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the president and secretary being also members ex-officio of the 
board. Besides these officers and the treasurer there are as many 
vice-presidents as there are congressional districts in the state; the 
special duties of the vice-presidents being to prepare reports, to 
submit to the annual meeting, as to the fruit growing interests in 
their districts and submit with these reports lists of fruit especially 
adapted for growing in their respective districts. In this connection 
the members who are specially interested in the workings of the 
society should consult the constitution, which will be found printed 
in full on page 3 of our annual report for the year Igoo. 

While the work of the society is of course many sided, it has 
two principal features which are: first, the collecting and dis- 
tributing of correct information in regard to horticultural matters 
in the state and, second, the conducting of experiments along various 
horticultural lines. In a comparatively new state like this where it 
is found necessary to create a pomology, the principal interest in 
experimentation is almost entirely in connection with’ fruit grow- 
ing. There are now in the state two classes of experiment stations 
from which this society and, of course, the people at large in the 
state are deriving benefit in this connection. There is, first and 
foremost, the state experiment station at St. Anthony Park, under 
charge of Prof. Samuel B. Green, who, by the way, is also at the 
head of the experimental work carried on at the three state sub- 
stations and also the trial stations directly under the management 
of the horticultural society. The state central station at St. Anthony 
Park includes a large number of acres in its work and is very com- 
prehensive in its scope, pomology, ornamental horticulture, vege- 
table gardening and forestry all receiving due attention. 

Three sub-stations are located, one in southwestern Minnesota 
at Lynd, on Coteau farm, belonging to Prof. O. C. Gregg; one near 
Crookston, in the Red River Valley, under charge of T. A. Hover- 
stad; and another at Grand Rapids, in the pine growing region of 
northern Minnesota, under charge of Herman H. Chapman. At 
each of these stations a proper amount of attention is being paid to 
horticultural experimentation, and especially at Lynd results have 
been very satisfactory; the other sub-stations have been established 
later, and the work has not reached as advanced a stage. Our: 
society, through its executive board, has located nine experiment 
stations, called trial stations, which are operated, without expense 
to the society, by members of the organization who are appointed 
by the executive board as superintendents. Many of these stations 
-have been in operation for a long time, and others from a more 
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- recent date. The stock tested at these stations is supplied in a large 
measure from the central station, by Prof. Green, but most of them, 
I believe, secure some stock also from other sources. One of the 
nine stations is that at Owatonna, under the control of Mr. E. H. S. 
Dartt. This station is in reality a state station, as it was established 
by the legislature for the purpose of testing orchard fruits, and its 
expense is met by an annual appropriation, passing through the 
hands of the board of regents of the state university. With the 
work of Mr. Dartt you are most of you familiar. The superin- 
tendents of the society trial stations make annual reports at this 
meeting and also mid-summer reports, all of which reach you 
through the medium of the Minnesota Horticulturist. 1 have 
thought well to make this brief resume of the work of the society, 
as a good many queries coming to this office indicate some lack 
of knowledge on the subject. The secretary will be glad at any 
time to answer questions pertaining to this work or any other matter 
connected with the operations of the society. 

Besides superintendents of these trial stations the board appoints 
also a number of committees on fruit list, seedling fruits, ornamental 
list, nomenclature, etc. ; all of which, with the list of officers, are pub- 
lished in the regular January issue of the Minnesota Horticulturist. 

The farmers’ institute is so closely allied to the horticultural 
society in its effort to advance the horticultural interests of the state 
that it may properly be spoken of here. There are present, in the 
state, I believe, two institute corps. Mr. A. K. Bush, who for a 
number of years, has been the lecturer on horticultural topics in 
the institutes is still connected with one of these corps, so that the 
field covered by that corps is well provided with the kind of instruc- 
tion that the fruit planters of the state need. This leaves the other 
corps with no one whose special province it is to present horticul- 
tural subjects, a defect which Supt. Gregg has been trying to remedy 
and will undoubtedly succeed in doing at an early date. With the 
very large and growing interest in fruit growing in this state and 
the general lack of correct information, it is very important that 
these subjects should be properly presented by the institute, and no 
one realizes this more than the superintendent. The farmers’ in- 
stitute has for a number of years contributed materially to the mem- 
bership roll of the society, and this year has made good its record, 
even with the main corps having no regular horticultural lecturer 
with them, Mr. L. C. Johonnet, one of the workers with the corps, 
having sent into the society 158 memberships. Mr. Bush with the 
other corps sent us 60 memberships as his contribution for the 
comparatively short time he was in the field. 
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Some work has been done during the year on the Gideon me- 
morial fund, but it is still a little short of $400. There are without 
doubt many members of the society who intend to contribute to this 
fund, and we hope that the work planned in reference to it may re- 
sult in bringing the amount up to the sum desired during the cur- 
rent year. 

A very general desire on the part of our members that some 
recognition should be made of the services of the late John S. 
Harris for the society is about to be realized in the fund which will 
be raised in connection with this year’s banquet, the expense of the 
banquet being paid entirely by the proprietors of “Farm, Stock & 
Home” (with which paper Mr. Harris was connected as horticul- 
tural editor from its inception to his death), so that the full sum 
realized by the sale of tickets will be available for the erection of a 
suitable tablet in memory of Mr. Harris, probably in Horticul- 
tural Hall at the State Agricultural College. 

During the year two officers of our society have passed away, 
Mr. J. L. Adams of Glenwood, vice-president for the seventh dis- 
trict, who was killed by the accidental discharge of his gun while 
hunting; and Mr. Henry M. Lyman of Excelsior, superintendent 
of the trial station located on his grounds. Mr. Adams was a 
comparatively new member of the society but showed great in- 
terest in our work and had taken out a life membership. Mr. Ly- 
man came into the society some ten years ago. While not con- 
spicuous as a talker or writer at our meetings, he was essentially 
a worker in the experimental field that he exploited at his home 
in Carver county and had produced results of lasting importance 
to the pomology of the northwest. While the worker has gone, and 
we deeply deplore his loss, the results of his work remain and have 
passed under the management of his son, the present treasurer of 
our society, who has been associated with him in the management 
of the place from boyhood. 

Although it is probable that the $1,000 premium apple seedling 
committee will make a report at this meeting, it is entirely in place 
that the secretary should say something in regard to it, as much 
of the correspondence in reference to it passes through his office. 
There have been few additional applications this year, I believe 
only two, but the interest in the matter continues and, I believe, 
will increase as progress is made in the direction of developing the 
desired fruit. While the standard of this fruit is placed high, it 
is not too high for the results we think obtainable, as is generally 
believed by those well acquainted with the situation, and this is well 
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voiced in an extract from a recent letter from that veteran of pomol- 
ogy, F. K. Phoenix, in which he says: “Nobody thinks we cannot do 
it, it is merely a question of growing and testing apple seedlings 
enough from the most hardy winter apple seed.’ 

Every one interested in the development of orcharding in Min- 
nesota certainly should have a part in this movement in growing a 
hardy apple seedling. 

There are other matters upon which I might touch perhaps with 
interest to the society, but this report is already too long, and I close 
by submitting the annual statement of the finances of the society as 
follows: 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance vt5 seas 264, user we oe ee ee eee $ 413.03 
AAVETLISEIIENES «.,,.400.ccarmuhe mite Be Cane PR ee eee 182.50 
Antitial mem bership: TEGS). TOON. 952 sem cauelene ss icue ae oe ook 8.06 
ANTE Membership tes, TOU? 5 o.. serelaeie ere ek. eee eae 978.00 
Aantialsmenibership tees, "LOO8 01.2. ah sae cece o.- seein claret 153.00 
Lise wnenibership Teesiii Gi ie tenes en Oe etnias 45.00 
Bopks sotdsou Assia ees hth e. & as See abana Ooo 14.65 
PORE TAS HUAI ss) 2 Gye Git wel peaedy sine bee ckakepwerties op ee neo .92 
NimineSOtd s Stare (IAAT sth kn ise otek ate Big tee aaa eae ‘10.00 
SURO aAN crate tea neh chonate Che Sysiehne ee eon ENGR catia oy Nett a eee oes $1805.10 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

IRGPOLURMS: AMCCTIBOS ers. ae hoe haere ne eee Wee eae $ 107.60 
POSER ERE eo oe oe eat ee Sotnccace sae pe eee enna 130.23 
BKpRess Mee os ISO Rate soe enone LAC IN RERGAA IES ohare toa 90.31 
Pelephore@s sooc< SA Re ee eee eae 27s 
Postage .Ots Ia azine dog.2b bats a ak ieeth Seater ee nae 30.00 
Enyelopes for mar aZine. vc sek gt coe oe ear eee 23.50 
Difeciineuittoazines *. <7: ..cctate mre eae os a teen 14.50 
Office rents 38 eo. ee oe Se eae he cha a Pi et eee eee 144.00 
Printineer Re 2a SLSR ee Siaeteehe Moree So eee eee eee ee 126.45 
Hooksgior premiums 7 5,.-2. eee as 2 eee ae 107.35 
SALOME ye sf br suey Ss Pe Shs Le ee ae Pee ae ee 10.48 
A SSIStAmCe slit OCC ys wk 3. tte pyate eee sm bor ee ee eae 58.60 
Packing and: matline premiums v.45 5 wc... sas teats aie 15.40 
GaSe veincsieeieee nk Pas Fy Ree eles enh ieee aac ne ae 1.68 
Expeitses *anntialmeéeting, “1G0r IT ee ee ee 131.66 
Expénses annual meéetine};1Q0244 6194.1 ee eee 18.13 
Expenses (summer, anectine: 1902) 22°". 42a eee ae 1.75 
Library, Gooke fOr rie. oy catehancitl. Zooks tha oe eee en ce 20.90 
Insutanceon brary. setes se. eer er: crt tk ao RE eae 8.00 
Discounts om memberstiips eae Ss. Soe ee eee 128.70 
Assistant (librariagr t°2 S200) At oe Se eg ont ere 10.00 
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PATI AR ese fea tN: dence am, a $1206.99 
Bompenacs exer mnive MOALG W aiciacky vs sls fet doa ek could 36.19 
Pxpenses superintendents. trial stations .....°..../:).j.6 060. 26 20.19 
CDS ESEVACC-PBhCOICeIUS |i lintiie cits ies’ sis/s. Sain 'olade.o% ers! ane 14.40 
MESES MEIC Rees hte eric es hote apes +. Nesey, 6.2.s.0.%,5 dle eae 40.53 
Beepeuses seedine COMMUINECES 2 a)sio/) se pac se poe dle ere aye Soe ae 20.00 
Pca VIN S OT TIAGAZIICS 1.124 vik Geiss eek Fie ble eee 21.34 
IgE St ty Ree W cael Matis work oy F PM Secon roP es yo, eesi'es', «5.8 Bini Sg MSe 2,8. PES <A 
ep ilennt, Gor Savings: Daeg f 5 c.f 0 ea 6s xe eh oe be 326.96 
eee iti BECASULE dyatis eee yak Wok ia anc Rasa Hits 89.82 
Eee Sek go) aM ge Ua RS ee eee net Re 13.19 
SUASE CHL PERRET CSIR RUN TT Le ERT ER CeRTRD CPSTEE ORIN id (cae 8 oa AIS se -alce WN $1805.10 
GENERAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
‘Bie 
pasate Pye re OS bea Le othe eR Bh Teen sipch Sd Sal owe SON g ahs! 0 « $4537 03 
Wiapabeneceiprs Ol omice 1h TOUR, mec es siete es 4 ie a's ew oder erels 1392.07 
anes to, hecctved. 1rOMlwsOClelty MLeAaSULeE Myo. nk ee ae 1433.53 
NERA SKecCeIVed arom Society treastrer o0%e.- 2 ks are oes es 268 . 56 
On, Uspusit-instiennepin. Co: Savings Bank 7: oo. kas a we 891 76 
08225 ee ER Sank ot eC ea $4398.95 
Cr: 
PEDtal cis pUESeIENtS Ob OMIGE! 19) TGO25 0). F.)6.5 6: <i> cic iwus! -pobels $1702.09 
lel ONE OISIAE Vp UREA SIGNER (5 Riv tone 5 (52 talc ape a face ete eels onods 6a c8 1523.35 
Hep e DIMMU SUM NITE TELL she sare one! oh oO NE ina cclcnd se, auel'n ages SURO R i ne 1173.51 
MAC rRTM erlaPSATS cet SR Ost Sone, Spares «hae a wt eS Meg SA eon es, WE $4398.95 
TREASURER’S ANNUAL REPORT, 1802 
A. B. LYMAN, TREASURER. 
- RECEIPTS. 
Igol. 
ee. alaniGe On yan 08 ..o.08 PALS ieh Gas ay BE oP "...$ 959.48 
1902. 
Jan. 31, State treasurer’s semi-annual allowance......... 750.00 
June 18, From A. W. Latham, receipts of secretary, from 
DS eee y ava Na cole hibbslomuire rath e,¢ RR cee ap io ee a 1523235 
Sept. 4, State treasurer’s semi-annual allowance........ 750.00 
$3982 . 83 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
IgOT. 
Dec. 7, Order No. 98, A. W. Latham, secy’s salary, fourth 
CPUPE CEE OO DM, oVcrca tere ete aRaase LAL ip die ote tircve ote a a @ $ 225.00 
Dec. 7, Order No. 99, A. W. Latham, exp. secy’s office from 
eae PO GOT, ho. Letra Maat manne. Si fic.. sb ace os Oe 326.96 
Dec. 7, Order No. 100, S. B. Green, exp. del. Pom. So... 16.00 
Dec. 7, Order No. to1, A. B. Lyman, treas. salary, Igot.. 25.00 
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1902. Popward. en sabe tos Ap $592.96 
March 6, Order No. 102, A. W. Latham, secy’s salary Ist 
GUALLEL, sTQO2 ecto. ce acca elein ares » ne lari tia Meena Yale halen oye 250.00 
June 5, Order No. 103, A. W. Latham, secy’s salary 2nd 
QUATECT, TQO2 iii. eho Gis = wishes inielieile, oa yamielleve a 8) anal NMle) =? »)\« 250.00 
June 5, Order No. 104, premiums winter meeting, I90I.... 140.91 
June 18, Order No. 105, exp. secy’s office from Dec. 2, 1901, 
LO Ame TS ATOOD ranean ei torre Seis 2a je ke Wie a oto net gers teers 1433.53 
Sept. 12, Order No. 106, A. W. Latham, secy’s salary 3rd 
GUATECT) ‘LQOD sicpe'. ware ayeengeie in cimsSinrs wrote ws n\int s/taitel siete ciliata 250.00 
Dec. 1, Order No. 107, A. W. Latham, secy’s salary, 4th 
QUlarter,, TQO2 vie sic on o's sre mis w sin cele elon insane 250.00 
Dec. 1, Order No. 108, premiums summer meeting 1902.. 100.25 
Balances. 05 cals Lae he wel een ee arta Done OIE eter 715.ie 
$3982.83 


FRUIT LIST, 1902. 


List of fruits adopted by the Minnesota State Horticultural So- 
ciety, Dec. 4, 1902. For the guidance of planters in Minnesota. 


APPLES. 


Of the first degree of hardiness for planting in Minnesota: 
Duchess, Hibernal, Charlamoff, Patten’s Greening. 

Of the second degree of hardiness: Wealthy, Longfield, Tetofsky, 
Malinda, Okabena, Peerless. 

Varieties for trial: Repka Malenka, Anisim, Yellow Sweet, 
Kaump, Brett, Northwestern Greening, Scotts Winter, University, 
Newells, Lowland Raspberry, Estelline. 

Valuable in some locations: Wolf River, McMahon, Yellow 
Transparent. 

CRABS AND HYBRIDS, 

For general cultivation: Virginia, Martha, Whitney, Early 
Strawberry, Minnesota, Sweet Russet, Gideon No. 6, Briar Sweet, 
Florence, Transcendent. 

Varieties for trial: Lyman’s Prolific, Faribault, Shields. 


PLUMS. 
For general cultivation: Desoto, Forest Garden, Weaver, 
Cheney, Wolf, Rollingstone, Wyant, Surprise. 
Most promising for trial: Ocheeda, New Ulm, Stoddard, Man- 
kato, Aitkin, Brittlewood, Compass Cherry. 


GRAPES. 
In order of ripening: Moore’s Early, Worden, Janesville, 
Brighton, Delaware, Agawam, Concord. 


RASPBERRIES. 
Red varieties: Turner, Marlborough, Cuthbert, Brandywine, 
Loudon, King. 
Black and purple varieties: Ohio, Palmer, Nemaha, Gregg, 
Older, Columbian, Kansas. 
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BLACKBERRIES. 


Ancient Briton, Snyder, Badger. 
CURRANTS. 


Red Dutch, White Grape, Victoria, Stewart, Long Bunch Hol- 
land, North Star. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 


Houghton, Downing, Champion. 
STRAWBERRIES. 


Perfect varieties: Bederwood, Enhance, Lovett, Splendid, Mary, 


Clyde. 
Imperfect varieties: Crescent, Warfield, Haverland. 


NATIVE FRUITS. 


Valuable for trial: Dwarf Juneberry, Sand Cherry, Buffalo 
Berry. 
CLARENCE WEDGE, 
SAMUEL B. GREEN, 
J. P. ANDREWS, 
Committee. 


Prof. C. B. Waldron (N. D.): If I were to extend the list of ° 
strawberries I would include the Senator Dunlap. We picked 24% 
quarts from twenty-four plants.. The Wm. Belt stood second to the 
Senator Dunlap strawberry. The Cardinal purple raspberry is bet-. 
ter than any other purple raspberry. 

Mr. Elliot: Do you consider the Nelson apple in southwest- 
ern Minnesota as valuable? We have instances where that apple 
proved very profitable. 

Mr. Wedge: We have not considered it very fully. We have 
classed it in the list with the Okabena. It is one of those varieties 
that resemble the Duchess; it will sell for the Duchess. I scarcely 
think we have room for both varieties. 

Mr. Elliot: In regard to the Lyman’s Prolific, wity do you 
put that in the trial stage when we have it so abundantly grown in 
many instances. That tree is a record breaker. This year the 
old tree produced eight barrels, that sold for $40, and a long trial 
has shown it a wonderful bearer. I move that the Lyman’s Prolific 
be put upon the list for general cultivation. It is much better than 
the Transcendent for profit. 

Mr. I. W. Wood: I would like to say a word about that apple. 
On my fruit farm at Long Lake I had a piece of ground sloping 
to the south. It was so steep that I could not drive across it. I 
went over to see Mr. Lyman in 1898 and told him I was going 
to ruin the reputation of that tree. I bought fifty trees, took them 
home and planted them in that ground, where all the old ground 
and substance had been washed away. I planted fifty trees, and 
all but one are alive today, and that one was kiiled by building a 
‘fire too close to it. If any one in this state has a nicer looking 
orchard I would like to see it. 
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Mir sAc |i Philips (Wisconsin): All of you know what the 
Northwestern Greening is here; would it not be well to put it 
in the second degree of hardiness rather than in the trial list? You 
have not tried it thoroughly here. We have so few winter apples 
it seems to me worthy of a place there. 

Mr. Wedge: I do not know but we ought to do that. I was 
under the impression that the Northwestern Greening had a com- 
paratively short trial over our state, and it would be better to con- 
tinue it on the trial list for a time longer. I have some of the North- 
western Greenings myself. 

Mr. A. J. Philips: Well, I remember while we were going 
down to the train in Milwaukee you and I agreed that the North- 
western Greening was one of the greatest acquisitions of horti- 
culture. Don’t you remember we did? 

Mr. S. D. Richardson: We have not had a winter to try the 
Northwestern Greening. 

Mr. Dewain Cook: I see Mr. Wedge has the Weaver plum on 
the list. It is worth almost nothing, and I move it be stricken 
from the list. 

Mr. J. M. Underwood: The Weaver is one of the best plums 
we have. : 

Mr. Emil Sahler: The Weaver is all right in southern Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. J. S. Parks: It is the best of thirty varieties in southern 
Minnesota. 

Prof. S. B. Green: I am going to move the adoption of the 
‘list as read, Mr. President. I do not believe myself it is time 
to put the Lyman’s Prolific on the list for general cultivation. 
What these gentlemen have said about it is true, it has not been 
tried long enough, and I do not believe Mr. Lyman himself would 
be in favor of putting it on the general list. There are a number of 
other varieties that are just as much entitled to go on the gen- 
eral list as the Lyman’s Prolific. This list after all is only a guide 
for the novice; it is only a guide for the beginner; it is not a com- 
plete list. There are some varieties not on that list that some of us 
think very well of. We put out this list as a guide for those who 
have nothing better to follow, and it seems to me that as we have 
got it it is about as good as we are able to get it. 

Mr. Oliver Gibbs: With such varieties as the Northwestern 
Greening and Lyman’s Prolific it does not make much difference 
whether they are put on the list or not. They have merit and will 
make their own way. 

Mr. O. F. Brand: I donot like to have the list go before the 
public containing an error, and as the originator of the Estelline I 
want to say that you have got it in the crab list. A good many 
years ago I planted the seed of the Duchess, Tetofsky and others, 
and the stakes got down while I was away, and only one tree lived. 
It bore fruit, and I exhibited the fruit, supposing it to be a seedling 
of the crab, but afew years after when I got a lot of Duchess seed- 
lings into bearing I found such a strong resemblance that I made up 
my mind it was a Duchess seedling. It is an apple and sells as 
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an apple; there is no question about it. It is selling better than the 
Duchess, and it is one of the most perfect trees I have in the orchard. 
It is one of the hardiest trees I have. I do not want it to go before 
the public as a crab when I believe it is an apple. 

Prof. Green: I know something about the Estelline. I know 
there is something of a question as to whether it can be classed 
among the Dartt’s hybrids or among the apples, and if it is Mr. 
Brand’s desire we are perfectly willing to put it in the list of varieties 
recommended for trial for apples. 

Mr. Emil Sahler: I have raised the Estelline, and I know it is 
just as good an apple as the Duchess. 

The President: What I am very anxious about myself is to 
have a list to recommend such as we would privately recommend, 
not such as we would set ourselves, because for our own purposes 
we may like an apple that nobody else wants to plant. 


REPORT ON FRUIT PACKAGES. 


Minnesota is making great strides in apple culture, and we be- 
lieve the day is not far distant when she will take her place with the 
apple growing states of the Union. Hence the advisability of 
adopting a standard package in which to market our apples. The 
barrel is too large a package for our early apples, and as for the 
sugar barrel or any old barrel that can be picked up, they are espe- 
cially objectionable. 

To bring the highest price our apples should be honestly packed 
and put upon the market in clean, new packages. The man who 
gives little or no thought to these two essentials injures himself 
and his neighbor. The marketing of our apples must be done upon 
honor if we would gain a permanent Here in the confidence of the 
people and find a ready sale at the best! prices. 

The apple growers of the Pacific Coast have Tropica a standard 
box for marketing their apples, and the fruit growers of British 
Columbia have adopted the same package. Why would not this 
box be more satisfactory for our use here in Minnesota? These 
are the dimensions of the box in use in the West: I0Y4x11Y%4x18 9-16 
“inches, inside measurement, containing a full bushel. The apples 
should be placed in the box in layers. The last layer should be from 
one-half to one inch above the side of the box, and when the cover 
is nailed on the apples are pressed tightly together, preventing their 
shaking about and bruising. Merchantable apples should be care- 
fully sorted, making two grades if necessary and marking them 
SINOrE cand.““ No. 27" 

The freight rate on these packages is the same as on headed 
barrels, which is the lowest rate that can be secured. This box can 
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be obtained in Minneapolis at twelve cents each in the flats, and can 
be easily nailed up at the home. 

For marketing plums there is nothing neater or better than 
the Western package, which holds four baskets of five pounds each, 
making twenty pounds to the crate. The fruit should be placed in 
the basket in layers, with clean white wrapping paper between each 
layer and over the top. This makes a package of convenient size 
and one that is familiar to the trade, and can be had in Minneapolis 
at ten cents each or $9.00 per hundred. 

For raspberries we recommend the pint wine measure, twenty- 
four to the crate, each box 4% inches square and 1% inches deep, 
inside measure. 

For strawberries, currants, blackberries and gooseberries the 
wine measure quart box, 41% inches square by 3 inches deep, inside 
measure, either sixteen or twenty-four to the crate. Boxes of the 
dimensions given, well filled and put up in good clean crates, will 
sell far more readily and command a better price than the second 
hand or weather stained boxes and crates that are so often placed 
upon the market. ; 

The practice among some fruit growers of marketing their 
fruit in second hand crates or barrels that have been picked up at 
the grocery store or about the barn or granery, without regard to 
their sanitary condition, is pernicious and should be prohibited. In 
the Western states laws have been passed making it a misdemeanor 
to use a fruit package the second time. And when we realize that 
fruit never brings its full value in an old, weather stained or second 
hand package it is easy to see that there is nothing saved by its 
use, and that the new, clean package more than pays for itself in 
the higher price obtained for the fruit. 

It may seem a little premature for your committee to offer sug- 
gestions as to a proper package in which to market oranges, but it 
may not be uninteresting to know that a prominent fruit grower of 
Louisiana after some ten years of experimenting has produced an 
orange which he claims will flourish and bear delicious fruit even 
in a climate where the temperature goes below zero. It seems like 
a fairy tale to talk about growing shiny leaved trees laden with 
golden fruit on the shores of Lake Minnetonka, but this is by no 
means an impossibility. Quite as strange things in other varieties 
of fruit have been brought about by members of our Minnesota 
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Mr. Frank Yahnke: I would like to have Mr. Wright give us 
the address of the people selling those packages. 

Mr. R. A. Wright: I have only gone to one, that is the Coffin 
Box Co. They want to put up a box Iox12 because that does not 
take so much lumber. The 10%x111%4 makes a very nice package 
and comes at about the same price as the bushel basket. They will 
stand firmly and can be packed closer. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg (Wisconsin): Why can’t the lumber be 
got just as cheap for the larger sized box? 

Mr. Wright: Well, they say the lumber cuts more to waste. 
Either one makes a nice looking package, but the Iox12 is not quite 
large enough. 

Mr. R. H. L. Jewett: In those packages the fruit can be forced 
the same as in a barrel, and apples in them are much easier to sell 
than if put in a bushel basket. 

The President: I will say to Brother Jewett that I think it 
was Oliver Wendell Holmes who speaks of farmers putting up their 
fruit so the specimens grow better as you go downward through 
the box, and regards it as a sure sign of the coming of the millenium. 


REPORT OF OBITUARY COMMITTEE. 


Since we last met death has taken the following members from 
among us: 

Mr. H. M. Lyman, of Excelsior, died Jan. 4, 1902. Mr. Lyman’s 
record as a horticulturist has already been written to a large ex- 
tent in the proceedings of this society in what he has done in the 
production of seedlings of the Wealthy, bringing him forward into 
the galaxy of painstaking originators of valuable fruits away back 
in those dark years when hope seemed to have fled. His memory 
we cherish, and his example will be followed. 

The late Mr. J. T. Furber, the date of whose death your com- 
mittee is unable to state, was for many years a member of this so- 
ciety, and though not an attendant of our meetings he was an 
active and enthusiastic horticulturist. 

Mr. John L. Adams, of Glenwood, Minnesota, whose sudden 
death occurred on the 15th of April last, was a life member of this 
society and vice-president of his district. 


DEWAIN COOK, 
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ANNUAL MEETING, 1902, MINNESOTA STATE 


FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 
GEORGE W. STRAND, TAYLORS FALLS. 

Thursday afternoon, Dec. 4th, at Minneapolis, the State Forestry 
Association held its annual meeting in joint session with the Horti- 
cultular Society. 

Pres. Chas. M. Loring in his opening remarks spoke briefly of 
the divisions of forestry work now carried on in the state, and em- 
phasized the value of farm forestry and road-side planting to the 
country in general. He suggested that we should copy after 
Pennsylvania and encourage road-side planting by allowing a rebate 
of $1.00 on taxes for every two trees planted. 

The secretary in his report outlined the position the society oc- 
cupied as a place for the discussion of measures through which to 
keep the people informed and interested along this line. With a 
qualified person as secretary and the state aid deserved, much good 
work could be done at the present time. 

H. H. Chapman, of Grand Rapids, read an interesting historical 
paper on “Our Forest Reserve,” dealing with the opposition encoun- 
tered in the passage of the “Morris bill” from lumbermen and citi- 
zens of the district affected. We owe its establishment largely to 
the efforts of representatives from the Women’s Federation of 
Clubs, who were duly given the credit. 

Upon motion a copy of the above paper was authorized to be 
published in pamphlet form, if possible, and a copy placed on file 
with the State Historical Society, the names of the ladies men- 
tioned to be included in same. 

Hon. S. M. Owen, Gen. C. C. Andrews, Prof. S. B. Green and 
Prof. F. D. Tucker spoke on various phases of forestry, emphasiz- 
ing the necessity of doing all in our power to create favorable public 
sentiment. Our legislators dare not vote towards such ends as the 
preservation or reforestation questions, even though they fool away 
infinitely greater sums. Our people are not sufficiently impressed to 
recognize the need or demand it of them, and hence this backward- 
ness of sentiment. Gen. Andrews advocated the necessity of 
strengthening our fire warden laws, and also the discontinuing of 
the free bounty law—converting the funds now expended thus to- 
wards the preservation and reforestation of our timber areas. 

Article 3 of the constitution was amended so as to call for the 
election of only two vice-presidents instead of one from each con- 
gressional district. 

Following are the officers elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Chas. M. Loring, Minneapolis. 

Vice Presidents, Hon. S. M. Owen, Minneapolis, and O. C. 
Gregg, Lynd. 

Secretary; 1.1L. Duncan, .Brideie. 

Treasurer, Geo. W. Strand, Taylors Falls. 

Executive Committee, Wyman Elliot, Minneapolis; A. W. 
Latham, Minneapolis; Prof. S. B. Green, St. Anthony Park; D. T: 
Wheaton, Morris; Prof. F. D. Tucker, St. Anthony Park. 
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MINNESOTA BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION, ANNUAL 
MEETING, 1902. 


IL D. LEONARD, SECY. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ 
Association was held at Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, Dec. 3-4, 
1902. 

: While several of the prominent members were not present at the 
meeting, owing to one reason or another, and the general attendance 
was not quite up to the standard, the enthusiasm was great, and the 
papers read before the meeting were probably the best “and most sci- 
entific as well as most practical of all those which have ever been 
read before the association. 

It was reported that through the efforts of the committee appoint- 
ed by the association the honey exhibit at the state fair was given an 
advantageous position in the exhibition building and the premiums 
were increased one hundred dollars. 

By vote of the association the state legislature was urged to ap- 
propriate money for the purpose of publishing monthly bulletins, 
making public the names of persons violating the dairy and food 
law. The subject of pure food and the upholding of the Minne- 
sota law against adulteration of food stuffs is very near to the heart 
of every bee-keeper. There is nothing easier of adulteration than 
extracted honey with glucose, and it is a fraud not easily detected 
by the consumer, who, when he has eaten of the stuff which sickens 
him thinks only that he “has lost his relish for honey.” This reacts 
against the sale of honey in that family, and against every honest 
producer and dealer ; and besides “the laborer is worthy of his hire,” 
and no producer of honey can compete in the market with stuff made 
of glucose. Now the people at large are willing to pay a living price 
for a pure article of honey when they know that it is pure. The state 
food law has already done much to drive the spurious article out of 
the market, and we think that if the light of publicity was let in and 
the names of those manufacturing and selling adulterated goods were 
published so that honest retail dealers could know who they were, 
the traffic would cease almost immediately and that too without 
prosecution at law 

Papers read were “Something of Benefit to Beginners in Bee- 
Keeping,” by A. E. Hooker, of White Bear Lake; “Bees on a Poul- 
try Farm,” Victor D. Casseday, Taylors Falls; ‘““Honey Exhibits,” 
Walter R. Ansell, Milaca; “Bees on the Farm,” Mrs. D. C. Hazelton, 
Cutler; “The Use and Abuse of the Honey Bee,’ Frank Yahnke, 
Winona; ; Report of State Dairy and Food Commissioner G. L. Ding- 
man, St. Paul; President’s Address, Wm. Russell. 

All the old officers were re-elected as follows: President, Wm. 
Russell, Minnehaha Park; first vice president, Geo. A. Forgerson, 
Rosemount : second vice president, G. H. Pond, Bloomington ; third 
vice president, Dr. Mary McCoy, Duluth; Secretary, Dr. L. D. Leon- 
_ard, Syndicate Block, Minneapolis ; treasurer, L. E. Day, Farming- 
ton ; executive committee, H. G. Acklin, chairman, 1024 Mississippi 
Ste St. Paul, FLA. Gray, Wr. Kk. Jaques, Crystal. 
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ANNUAL MEETING, 1902, IOWA STATE HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 


PROF. SAMUEL B. GREEN, DELEGATE. 


Your delegate to the convention of the Iowa State Horticultural 
Society attended two days of the session. It was held in the rooms 
of the society in the capitol, at Des Moines. The room is small and 
could not accommodate more than seventy persons. The attendance 
was good and well sustained throughout the meeting. Many nore 
would have been present had there been better facilities. It seems 
that the quarters originally placed at the disposal of this society in 
the state capitol were, by act of the legislature, taken from them and 
used for the adjutant general, and the quarters that they now have 
are not nearly large enough for their annual meeting. 

The papers and discussions were excellent, and your delegate is 
pleased that you saw fit to send him. Among the points of especial 
interest was a report from the delegates of neighboring state so- 
cieties. 

Mr. Watrous reported from Missouri, where he had attended a 
convention of apple growers. In his report special mention was 
made of spraying—which brought out considerable discussion. It 
was stated that some orchardists spray their apples as much as eight 
times. A discussion on the value of dust spraying brought out inter- 
esting data. It was stated that the dust spraying is increasing in 
popularity on account of the ease with which it is applied. The gen- 
eral sentiment seemed to be that it was not as good as spraying with 
water, but on account of the ease with which it is done, it is much 
better adapted for those who have small orchards and for whom the 
expense of a complete spraying plant was out of the question. Mr. 
Reeves said that spraying was generally done poorly, and that what 
we needed was better spraying. He said that he was very much in 
favor of the use of the dust sprayers, but for this purpose the spray- 
ing powder must be very fine. He thought he could do as much in 
spraying with dust before breakfast as he could with an ordinary 
liquid sprayer by working all day. He stated that a neighbor of his 
had succeeded in getting good results in spraying for the codling 
moth with a common dust bellows. 

A report as to whether Black Ben Davis and Gano are identical 
was interesting. It is generally conceded that the varieties are nearly 
identical in commercial value, and the Gano is the darker color of 
the two. In the fruit exhibit, however, one grower showed very 
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dark colored Black Ben Davis which would be easily taken for Gano, 
and which he said had grown upon one branch of a certain Ben 
Davis tree—all of which showed it to be evidently a bud variation in 
this case. 

The report of Mr. Pease from the Minnesota Society referred to 
the use of Pyrus baccata as a stock for the apple. In commenting 
on this Mr. Patten said that his experience had led him to believe 
that we should go slow in using it. That some varieties would do 
well on it for a few years and then fail. He said that in his ex- 
perience he had found that the Wealthy did well on it, and he 
thought the finding out of what varieties are adapted to it is very 
important, and when we knew that we could perhaps use it to good 
advantage. 

In the discussion of the best methods of preventing injury from 
the codling moth it was stated that the codling moth man from Mis- 
souri, who has advertised his codling moth catcher, was without 
honor in his own country, and that his claims were laughed at, one 
of which was that the moths were so changed by coming in contact 
with the kerosene of his catcher that the entomologists (in his opin- 
ion) could not properly identify them. It seemed to be the general 
consensus of opinion that banding of the trees should go with spray- 
ing. These bands consist of burlap and should be put loosely around 
the trunk of the tree, and the larve of the codling moth in coming 
down the tree would very likely go through its-changes under the 
band. The method of destroying them was to remove the bands 
every few days, drop them in scalding water and then run them 
through a wringer. 

The reports from the different districts seemed to show that as 
yet there was little spraying attempted among the smaller fruit grow- 
ers, although the larger orchardists were generally adopting it. 

One grower recommended the Cardinal raspberry as being 
especially desirable. 

By the question box many interesting points were brought out. 
In reply to a question, it was stated that the copper sulphate solution 
in the proportion of 1 to 16 was very desirable for spraying apple 
trees, before the buds start, for the prevention of apple scab. Ver- 
mont apple seed was endorsed as being much superior in hardiness 
and desirability to the ordinary French crab seed, and the trouble 
with growing it, which has been experienced many times, is laid to 
the improper attention which is given to it in curing, but where this 
is properly attended to the seed germinate well. An improvement 
in this respect has been noted the last few years. 
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Red cedar and white spruce were recommended as being the most 
desirable evergreens for northwestern Iowa. 

Mr. Blodgett recommended Staples and Lovett strawberries. 
He thinks it best to plant two rows of pistillate to one row of stam- 
inate, and he likes the Warfield. He says he has solved the picker 
problem by having the pickers all girls. He thinks the Bederwood 
is the best variety for the beginner. 

Mr. Hartwell, of Illinois, says that the Dunlap has been disap- 
pointing, but he likes the Splendid. It was brought out by another 
party that the Dunlap made a tremendous number of plants—and if 
these were properly thinned the variety did well, while if they were 
all allowed to grow there were more than the land could take care of. 

The question as to whether the Northwestern Greening is a 
profitable market apple was discussed. Mr. Burnap says that we 
have not as yet had experience enough to answer this question, be- 
cause it has not been sufficiently tested, but that the indications are 
favorable. He says, however, that he knows it is a tardy and shy 
bearer. 

In discussing the subject of the plums, one speaker recommended 
Wyant and Forest Garden above all others for general purposes. 
He said the Hawkeye was good, but the Desoto was too small. 
Mr. Terry said that the Milton was the best plum for all parts of 
Iowa, and that next to it was the Forest Garden, and that the Stella 
was also good. Mr. Patten says the Milton does well with him. Mr. 
Reeves, of Waverly, says it is of no use in northern Iowa. At the 
Minnesota Experiment Station it has proved a complete failure, ow- 
ing to winter-killing. 

Resolutions were passed looking to a good representation of Iowa 
horticulture at the St. Louis fair in 1904. <A letter was read from 
the former president of the society, Mr. C. F. Gardner, from New 
Mexico, where he has gone on account of poor health, and it was 
pleasant to learn that he had measurably recovered from his illness. 

A discussion as to the depth of planting of trees brought out much 
of interest. Secretary Greene stated that he thought trees should be 
planted (in southern Iowa) not over six inches deeper than they 
grew in the nursery, but that in western Iowa he thought that a foot 
deeper than they grew in the nursery was not too much. Mr. Bom- 
berger said that he thought it a good plan to plant plums and cher- 
ries at least twelve inches deeper than they had grown in the nursery, 
when setting them upon dry hillsides. He said that in some places 
along the Platt River in Nebraska the trees succeeded best when 
planted eighteen inches deep in depressions. He has some Hawk- . 
eye plums planted two feet deeper than they grew in the nursery, and 
they have fruited well. 
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Mr. Coleman, from southwestern Iowa, says that he jas a Flem- 
ish Beauty pear grafted on an apple planted eighteen ifches deeper 
than it grew in the nursery, and it has never blighted and has borne 
well. He thinks, however, that four inches deep is about right for 
general planting, The general opinion seemed to be that in very 
severe locations and especially on dry soils it is desirable to plant 
from 12 to 18 inches deeper than the trees grew in the nursery, and 
that in desirable locations from four to six inches deeper is sufficient. 

_ Mr. Dewey, in a paper on strawberries, said he thought the En- 
hance and Sample the most profitable. He thought Bederwood was 
good enough for the home market, but that the Dunlap will take 
its place. He thought that the Crescent and Lovett were among the 
best of berries to raise for a cheap class of trade and would pro- 
duce the most per acre. The speaker recommended cultivating 
strawberry plants with a Hallock weeder until they began to make 
runners. 

In a discussion on the renewing of old strawberry beds a few 
recommended taking but one crop from the plants, while others 
stated that their best berries were obtained from old beds. The best 
method of renewing old beds was discussed, and the chief point 
brought out was the importance of doing it as soon as the plants are 
done fruiting. One grower thought 2,500 boxes per acre was a 
good yield, while another said that he thought he ought to get at 
least 8,000, and that sometimes he had raised as much as 12,000 
boxes per acre. 

Franklin Brown classed Desoto as first for both marketing and 
for home use, and thought the Wyant would come second. He 
thought that Bordeaux mixture would prevent ripe rot of the plums, 
and recommended spraying early in the spring before the buds open. 

Mr. Patten thought that buckwheat was the best cover crop for 
orchards and recommended sowing it about July 2oth. . 

The society passed resolutions endorsing the National Inspec- 
tion law. 

A fine exhibit of fruit was made in the basement of the capitol. 
It contained many seedlings of interest. Your delegate took with 
him some of the best Minnesota seedling apples and talked about 
them to the members, and also gave an address on the subject of for- 
estry conditions in Europe. 

MORE WISCONSIN POETRY.—Pres. Loope, of the Wisconsin Society, had 
not quite recovered from our banquet when he reached home, and so he re- 


lieved himself in verse as follows: 


“Now Underwood’s a dandy—at singing he is handy, 

He can surely hypnotize you through and through, 

Id go and join a troupe, Sir, as sure’s my name is Loope, Sir, 
If I could warble comic songs as he can do.’’ 
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ANNUAL MEETING, 1902, NORTHEASTERN IOWA 


i HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
O. W. MOORE, SPRING VALLEY, DELEGATE. 


The meeting was called to order on the morning of Dec. 17, 
by the president, Elmer Reeves, of Waverly, Iowa. 

“President’s Address :’—In passing he paid a glowing tribute 
to some of the older members of his society for their zeal in the in- 
terest of horticulture in the past, when there was very little to en- 
courage them. He compared the present when the younger men 
of these days have everything to encourage them with those earlier 
times when our older members had all of those discouragements and 
disappointments to contend with. And he compared those days 
when nearly all said you cannot grow apples with the present when 
all know that it is possible without the least shadow of a doubt. At 
the close of the reading of the address some very complimentary 
resolutions were passed recognizing the valuable horticultural work 
of some of the older members of their society. 

“Apples and Orchards in 1902:” S. M. Burnap, Clear Lake.— 
This gentleman wrote of the Ozark countries as the land of the big 
red apple, where they have hundreds of acres under orchard and 
trees by the ten thousand. But when we begin to look for quality 
he directed our attention northward, and he predicted northern Iowa 
as the banner fruit section. 

“Varieties for a Commercial Orchard:” I. H. Upton, Cresco.— 
Mr. Upton recommended the Wealthy and Northwestern Greening 
as the best two varieties for commercial purposes. Prof. Wesley 
Greene, in speaking of the homes of different types of apples, said the 
Ozark country was the home of the Ben Davis, New York of the 
Baldwin, Iowa and Minnesota of the Wealthy, and that no variety 
of apples would be at its best outside of its native locality. He also 
said that a hardy stock gave a hardy influence over the scion from 
three to six degrees. And that scions from young bearing trees bore 
much sooner than scions from young trees before coming to bearing 
age. 

“Commercial Orcharding,’ Buying and Shipping of Apples :” 
Sam Mitchell, Nora Springs.——He recommended the Wealthy as the 
only first class shipping apple in the Northwest. One-half the car 
or less of Wealthy would sell the balance of the car of mixed varieties, 
when the latter could not be sold at a profit. He classed the Patten’s 
Greening as absolutely worthless for shipping purposes. 
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“What Shall We Do With the Commercial Apple?” G. H. 
Purdy, Mason City.—This paper related mostly to the manner of 
packing fruit, that. all packages, whether they are boxes, barrels or 
otherwise should always be of the best, neat, clean and attractive, 
and the fruit should be well assorted. A: few inferior specimens 
lower the grade of the whole lot to second place or lower. 

C. G. Patten gave a short talk on color and said that he thought 
that there was being too much stress laid on color. He admitted 
that the color was better if red, but it was not imperative, and 
much good fruit would and did sell well if not red in color. 

“Where and Where Not Shall I Plant My Apple Trees.” Edson 
Gaylord, Nora Springs.—On high elevation, with north or north- 
east slope; soil, clay loam with yellow clay subsoil. 

“Why We Should Plant Young Trees.” A. E. Bentz, Cresco.— 
It was the opinion of some fruit growers that by planting trees about 
five years old they could obtain fruit sooner than by planting 
younger trees, but from his standpoint of view it was a great mis- 
take. It was his experience that trees planted when three years old 
from the graft would bear more fruit in the subsequent six years 
than a tree planted when five years old would produce in the same 
length of time. 

President Elmer Reeves gave an interesting exhibition of an 
apparatus, or powder gun, for the purpose of applying Bordeaux 
mixture to trees in dry form. The mixture is purchased all ready 
for use, with its different ingredients ground together. It is put into 
the machine, and by turning the crank wheel (which is belted onto 
the fan or blower wheel) the mixture is forced through the ex- 
tension pipe and applied to the tree. The pipe can be lengthened or 
shortened to correspond with the height of the tree. The work 
should be done when the trees are wet, or a heavy dew will answer, 
Prof. Wesley Greene says that this dry mixture seems to answer 
the purpose well for insects but is not as good for fungus as the 
Bordeaux mixture with water. 

“Our Responsibility as a Society,” W. H. Guilford, Dubuque.— 
We cannot well afford to lose the old and useful leaders in horti- 
culture and originators of new and valuable varieties, but time 
is passing on and it will be but a few years at most when these 
pioneers in horticulture will have passed on, and we as a society 
are responsible in a measure for the education in horticulture of the 
younger men that are to follow them. In sowing apple seed that 
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it is best that we select it from good parentage for best results. 
Many of our best apples are from chance seedlings, and we can im- 
prove upon this by not running the risk of any chance but make 
sure by sowing seed of the best varieties. 

“The Malinda Apple,’ Clarence Wedge, Albert Lea, Minn.—A 
healthy tree, no blight, a vigorous strong grower, large top which 
prevents sun scald, second in hardiness, generous in productiveness, 
somewhat late coming into bearing on its own roots, but when work- 
ed on Virginia crab stock will begin to hear fruit with good care 
and culture in five years after planting in orchard. 

“How to Keep the Boys on the Farm,’ Rev. Wagner, Nora 
Springs.—This gentleman brought out a very good point as follows: 
In classifying the professions, such as medicine, law, etc., he stated 
that they were looked upon as more elevating than farming. He 
considered this all wrong and asserted that when a young man 
graduated from one of our agricultural schools and received a di- 
ploma that he should stand on an equal footing with any and all of 
those who receive diplomas in the other so-called professions, and 
that he should be classified as belonging to the profession of farming. 

“Orchard Sanitation,’ Wesley Greene, Des Moines.—He gave us 
a very interesting talk along the lines of the above heading. Among 
other things he said that it was far better to remove the source of 
our tree diseases than it is to try to cure them after they have ob- 
tained a foothold. As to inspection for blight, he stated that it took 
about six weeks for the disease to develop after the young growth 
had been infected before the tree would show that it had been at- 
tacked with blight. 

At this meeting there was a very good display of fruit; the 
judges were A. J. Philips, C. Wedge, G. H. Purdy and O. W. Moore. 


SurpLuS HORTICULTURAL AND AGRICULTURAL PAPERS.—There is in this 
office a small accumulation of valuable material in both ayriculture and horti- 
culture, consisting partially also of surplus copies of experiment station 
bulletins. They will be sent out'in packages by express to those who make 
application. We have some reports also of other societies that can go with 
them if desired. In making application for these state whether or not you 
would like agricultural or horticultural papers. 


HAVE You RECEIVED THE 1902 REPORT?—If not and you live in Minne- 
apolis or in the vicinity will you please call at the secretary’s office, when con- 
venient, for the copy due you? Outside of these limits the report will be 
mailed to members upon application. It is taken for granted that all who 
were in attendance at the annual meeting secured a copy there, and none will 
be sent to such except upon application. 


_Geeretary’s ®orner. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—This Society is to meet 
at Albert Lea, on Jan. 13, 14,15. The program is not yet received. 


APPRECIATED. —“I want to say that I regard the last number of the Horti- 
culturist worth all I have ever paid for belonging toa Horticultural Society.”’ 
FD; C: 


NORTHEASTERN IOWA SociIETY.—The annual meeting of this society was 
held the third week in December. O. W. Moore, the delegate for our society, 
has prepared a report on the meeting which appears in this number. 


REPORT OF THE IOWA MEETING.—The annual meeting of the Iowa State 
Horticultural Society was held in Des Moines the second week in December. 
Prof. Green represented our society there, and his report appears in this 
number of the Horticulturist. 


REPORT OF THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY.—The annual report of the secre- 
tary of the Woman’s Auxiliary as to the work of that organization will appear 
in the February Horticulturist, together with some of the topics presented by 
the women at the last annual meeting. 


THE MINNESOTA STATE AGRICULTURAL SocIETY—holds its annual meet- 
ing in St. Paul Jan.13, 14, 15. The program for this meeting is not at hand 
at this writing. Horticulture is to be represented in the person of Prof. Green, 
who isto speak on some pertinent topic. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE RURAL SCHOOLS.—‘‘It may be that your society will 
be interested to know that we are issuing a bulletin of 210 pages, giving practi- 
cal exercises in agriculture and housekeeping for rural schools. The type is 
all set, and the book will be printed at an early date.’’ (Prof.) W. M. Hays. 


ERRATA.—Page 263, Report of 1902, 4th line from bottom of the page, 
read ‘Wabasha county,”’ in place of ‘‘Pewaukee;’’ and in the last line of the 
page strike out “where the Duches# originated.’’ Readers curious to trace 
the origin of the Duchess apple are referred to the Report of 1884, page 287. 

Oliver Gibbs. 


FROM RED RIVER VALLEY.—“Trees and shrubs go into winter quarters in 
a good condition. The fall has been wet so the soil is full of moisture. A cy- 
clone in June cut our apple crop short. Had only a few barrels. “The 
Duchess were the first to ripen and were a finelot. The Wealthy is promis- 


jag"? O. A. Th. Solem. 
Halstad, Dec. 1, ’02. 


HORTICULTURE AT ST. LouIs ExposItion.—Frederick W. Taylor, the 
superintendent of both agriculture and horticulture at the coming exposition, 
visited in our office Dec. 12th. He reports a fruit exhibit as assured from 
every state in the Union, counting in Minnesota of course. What will we do 
to help make this assurance an accomplished fact? 


WINNIPEG HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—The annual meeting of the Manitoba 
Horticultural Society, techinally called the Western Horticultural Society, was 
held in Winnipeg, December 30, 1902. The program, which covers three 
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sessions for one day only, has much to do with fruit growing, and it is evident 
that they are very hopeful of growing orchard fruits as well as small fruits in 
that region. We note the name of Prof. C. B. Waldron of Fargo on the 
program. 


SEEDLINGS FROM WISCONSIN.—A number of varieties of seedling apples 
from Wisconsin were shown at the late winter meeting. Without doubt there 
are many seedling applesin our sister state grown under climatic and soil 
conditions that would make them of equal value for cultivation in our own 
state as are seedlings grown here. Perhaps it might be well to open the field 
for the exhibition of Wisconsin seedlings at our annual meeting, limiting the 
region from which they come to points not south of the Minnesota line nor 
nore than 100 miles east of it. Is there any objection to this? 


MACKINTOSH GOES TO ALABAMA.—Mr. R. S. Mackintosh, for so many 
years connected with the State Agricultural College and Experiment Station 
as a student and assistant, is about to leave us and go to a place of responsi- 
bility as professor of horticulture in a similar school in the state of Alabama. 
For our own sake we regret his departure. By many acts of kind helpfulness 
he has made himself of much use in connection with the work of this society, 
and close personal acquaintance creates a tie that is hard to sever. Mr. Mack- 
intosh goes south with the best wishes of a host of friends. We expect to 
hear a good report from him there. 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1902 “HorTICULTURISTS.’’—One of the most important 
features of the work of this society is the distribution of the ‘‘Horticulturists”’ 
at the close of the year. Each member on renewing receives at that time a 
book which contains all the magazines of the previous year. Having no 
further need of the magazines received that year, it is understood that the 
members will give them away to neighbors and friends whom they think will 
appreciate them. Personal work done in connection with this distribution 
would bring many members into the Horticultural Society, and there is given 
to the person doing the work also ample recompense in the way of premium 
books that the society offers. Members should take the first opportunity after 
receiving the annual report to distribute these magazines—sometime in De- 
cember or January, if possible. Don’t hold them or throw them away, but let 
others have the benefit of what you have already had, now that you no longer 
need them! ° 


‘“FORESTRY IN MINNESOTA.’’—There have been so far few calls for this book 
as a premium to our members for sending in new members to the society. 
The book as at present offered is a very great improvement both in quantity 
and quality of material over the first edition. The volumn now contains over 
300 pages and is handsomely printed on fine paper with a strong cloth bind- 
ing. While its title indicates the general purpose of the book, most of the 
subjects treated of in it are of about equal value in connection with planting 
on the prairie and about the home. Fully one-half of the book is devoted to 
a description of the trees of Minnesota. It is a work of great practical value 
and should be inthe library of every member of this society, along side of 
‘(Amateur Fruit Growing’’and‘‘ Vegetable Gardening,”’ all the work of the same 
author, Prof, Samuel B. Green, of the Minnesota State Experiment Station. 
This book is sent free, postpaid, toany member of the society who sends us a 
new member. It ought not to be difficult to secure a new member with all of 
the advantages offered, and by so doing you get a copy of this valuable work 
if desired. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT’S REPORT, FIRST CONG. DISTRICT. 


JONATHAN FREEMAN, AUSTIN. 


Just as I was considering the character and form of my report, 
and the methods to adopt to obtain the material from which to make 
it, I was suddenly summoned to New York state, to spend weeks 
in rendering sad services in burying the dead and giving assistance 
‘and consolation to the bereaved ; hence, the arrangement of questions 
and the correspondence was thrown entirely upon Mrs. Freeman. 
Her time and strength did not permit the extended correspondence 
intended, but the few, scattered over the field, to whom communica- 
tions were sent, have nobly and promptly complied with the re- 
quests made in giving information and opinions which will be highly 
appreciated by the membership of this organization. Personally, 
I am very grateful to the writers for their generous assistance, and 
for the words of encouragement and compliment to the writer of 
this report. 
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Question 1. What variety of each kind of fruit, mentioned be- 
low, 1s proving most profitable to grow for market in your logaliiey © 


State also the variety most hardy: 


KIND. Most PROFITABLE YIELD PRICE HARDY 

APR PICK. scenicess Wealthy........14 votes/2 to 10 bu. per Duchess 
Dnchessiese ner 6 “ |tree. Onetree| $1.00 per bu. Patten Green- 
Patten Greening 3 ‘‘ |reported 22 bu. ing 

CRAB aio aeuctrsteies Transcendent... 4 votes) 3to10bu. |.35to1.50 perbu Virginia 
Seven others had 1 vote per tree 

ALONG er yaote cisiaiels DIESOLOM er ener i= AVOBES| re crete ics 5, satlatata latns as ato | oer = cee ae 
Surprise......:. Ab OS ON par Mtn ite al fret deel relat cfaNar ae ol] eta Siete ce ee 
Wyant.. sitet ee FIONN DU Shei = eae aacee | ao ee 
Others scattering VOECS |e i hace cord feisrarera ss ohare atece citi | Pale ve ae oko 

STRAWBERRY |Bederwood...... 8 votes|4;800 ito G{500) ear ai ate” SIG Salve. arene eee 
Warfield:....... pets quarts LO%sto7, 1S per qtaliscn-:-0coh ae eee 
Clyde er aera Sines per acre Aalesheetels 

RASPBERRY 5.-|oudon.:.. 6... 21 votes|.c:5 0. scm cesses -10 to .15 per qt. Older 

GOOSEBERRY..|'DOW NING. ..2.-:-1 0 VOLES|s. +c ae eelesieo ene sLOnper- qt! |. A653 occ eee 

BLACKBERRY /Ancient Briton. 8 votes|................|.10 to .18 per qt Snyder ! 

CURRAN. A... Red Dutch...... 7 votes/3,000 to 4,000|.07 to .16 per qt.|...........-...... 

qts. per acre 
GRAB ass Concord 5:5. 2..... 4 votes| No crop) TApeGid|ne. aes aces eek seeiee Norden 
Question 2. Are any varieties of cherry a success in your lo- 
cality? If so, pleasé give name. 


Answer. 


and the Homer. 
A few say “No.” 
but not fruiting largely, * 


Several write very favorably of the Early Richmond 


A few speak of the Morello, Wragg 
Many say the trees are doing well and seem hardy, 
‘not enough even for the birds.” 


g and Compass. 


Fruit men in the Mississippi “bluffs write the most favorably 


where soil is not too sandy. 


peated, the emphasis increasing as many times. 


Ouestion 


a. 


Be 


apples in up to freezing weather? 
The majority say a shed, loft or any building made 


Answer. 


secure from rain, 


One answers with No! five times re- 


What place do you find best to keep your 


well ventilated and as free from heat as pos- 


sible; fruit stored either in open crates, boxes, barrels or in piles. 
A few, “a cold, dry and well ventilated cellar.” A few, “I don’t 
know.” One, “in cold storage.” 

b. When should the Wealthy be gathered, also the Malinda 


and other late keepers? 


Answer : 


ready to fall.” 


“Depends on the season: 
keep cool and moist; if a cool fall, pick late.” 
in September, late keepers about Oct. 15.” 
“Pick Wealthy when they drop badly, Malinda be- 


if a hot fall, pick early and 
“Pick Wealthy early 
“Just before they are 


fore a frost, other kinds, as Ben Davis, the latter part of October.” 


“As soon as the seeds begin to color.”’ 
leave Malinda Peel October.” 
“When seeds are ripe. 


colored; 
” 


ripe. 


when ripe.” 
brown.” 


9 


“Pick Wealthy when well- 
“As soon as the apples are 


“Wealthy better for keeping when 
picked a little green in a hot, dry fall, but in a season like this 
“When the seeds are light brown all over, not dark 


“As late as possible—will vary on different soils and lo- 
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cations.” “The Wealthy when picked too early has no flavor. 
Leave on the tree until they commence to drop. Let the Malinda 
hang on at late as possible. Pick just before a hard freeze. Mod- 
erate frosts do not hurt.” 

Question 4. Name the most promising seedling apple. 

Answer: ‘Nothing better than the Wealthy.” ‘Winter King.” 
“Brett No. 2 is a very promising seedling.” ‘Nelson, with a big 
N.” “On my own grounds, Lord’s Seedling.” 

Question 5. a. What mixture of trees would you recommend 
planting for a permanent grove? 

Answers “Ash, black locust, catalpa and box elder, all to be 
from Minnesota seed, planted a row of each of the first three, with 
a row of box elder between them. Ash for general farm purposes, 
and box elder to shade soil and kill out grass.” “Oak, ash and 
elm.” ‘In southeastern Minnesota, hard maple and oak.” “In 
southwestern Minnesota, ash.” ‘Cottonwood, white ash, elm.” 
“White pine, white and blue spruce, hard maple.” “Austrian pine, 
red cedar, jack pine, elm and box elder.’’ “Use largely of willow 
and green ash, leaving a space between for the slower growing 
evergreens.” “Don’t have to plant groves here; just let them alone, 
and they will grow spontaneously. (In the bluffs.)” “Red oak 
jack oak, black cherry and Loudon willow. The Loudon willow 
made an extremely good growth in dry location in 1901 and has 
proven itself to be perfectly hardy in my opinion. I have the 
present in view and choose trees of quick growth and good for 
windbreak.”’ ‘Maple, elm, white ash, Norway spruce, ‘arbor vitae 
-and balsam fir.” “Ash, butternut, black walnut, elm, oak and 
linden.”” “Would always recommend a mixture. Scotch, white and 
black pine, spruce, Black Hills spruce, white elm, white and green 
ash, mountain ash and European white birch, a fine tree.” “I 
would suggest alternate rows of some quick growing varieties like 
soft. maple, Russian poplar, willow, etc., with those of slower 
growth, ash, hackberry, walnut, oak, etc.” “Hard maple, soft * 
maple.’”’ “Norway spruce, Scotch pine, arbor vitae, soft maple, box 
elder, white birch.” “The spruces, red cedar, white pine, Scotch 
pine and alternate with elm, ash, hackberry, jack, white and burr 
oaks, linden, butternut and walnut. These should be surrounded 
with willow, or some soft, quick growing tree, as nurse trees, tu 
protect the grove while young.” 

Question 5. b. What tree for post timber? 

Answer: “Catalpa and black locust.” “Red cedar.” “I have 
willow posts that have stood six years. Can afford to renew every 
six years.” “White ash.” “Loudon willow and jack oak.” “Try 
catalpa.” “Larch.” Several recommend black walnut and butter- 
nut. 


Question 6. a. Per cent of increase or decrease in planting new 
orchards? 

Answer. From § per cent to 50 per cent increase, according 
to locality whether prairie or bluff section. 

b. Per cent of increase or decrease in planting forest and dec- 
orative trees and shrubs? 
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Answer: From no increase to 50 per cent gain. 


Question 7. a. What special encouragement received or 
hindrance encountered in fruit culture during the past year? 


Answer. Encouragement: “Thorough cultivation and success.” 
“Good returns for extra care on orchard and berries.” “Growth 
of tree good.” “Sufficient moisture for the present and some time 
to come.” ‘Good demand and prices high.” ‘“‘Not much encourage- 
ment except for home use,” reported by several. “Results highly 
encouraging.” “With a good salesman at work, a great many trees 
are sold, and a poor salesman the reverse. The salesmen working 
for the different nurseries are entirely responsible for the amount 
of trees planted.” 

Hindrances, mentioned by many: ‘Continued wet and cold, 
winds, frosts and hail. Comparatively light crops of most fruits. 
Blight. Gnarly fruit.” 

b. What fact, new or old, has made the strongest impression 
upon you this season? 

Answer: “The fruit-raiser should go slow in forming conclu- 
sions from his experience of less than ten years, and not bank too 
much on the experience of others in a different locality.” “Wet 
seasons which give large growth encourage extensive planting the 
coming: season, and vice versa.” ‘‘Nelson apple, Livingston straw- 
berry.” “Don’t let a weed grow. Keep surface of ground loose 
after every rain.” “Blight! its cause and the means to prevent it. 
The cause of blight is overflow of sap from the roots of the 
branches.” ‘Thorough and early cultivation.” ‘We should plant 
for quality of fruit as well as hardiness. Should plant a few trees 
each year.” ‘Total failure of the plum crop. The farmers of Min- 
nesota should grow more trees, fruit and flowers.” ‘We must fight 
our insect and fungous enemies more successfully before we can 
expect to grow more perfect fruit.” “It takes a rare combination 
of qualities to make a good, profitable market fruit.” “The farmer 
will not take care of his orchard.’ “The production of several 
varieties of plums, hitherto supposed impossible.” “The eggs should 
be placed in at least three baskets.” By several: ‘The benefits of 
spraying fruit trees and berries; a marked improvement both in 
quantity and quality resulting, and uniform poor quality on all or- 
chards where not practiced.” “The enormous crop of fruit on trees 
which have had no cultivation for years, bound as with bands of 
steel in a June grass sod and going into winter quarters with a 
great promise for 1903. What would these trees have done with 
proper care and congenial surroundings is something the fruit- 
grower could profitably ponder long and well.” 


c. Prospects for crop of 1903? 


Answer: “Rather light.” “Good.” “A good crop of straw- 
berries, a fair crop of raspberries, a good plum and cherry crop, and 
a fair apple crop.” “Very favorable.” “Growth is all right.” 
“Never better at this time of year.” ‘Moderate or light crop of ap- 
ples.” “Trees all attained vigorous growth.” “Good for small 
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fruits and plums.” “Strawberry prospects not good, too many plants 
and rusting.” “I do not consider prospects best. Many trees are 
growing up to date, Nov. 14.” 

General Remarks: “There are many hindrances and reasons 
that tend to keep the general farmer from becoming a successful 
fruit raiser; his many other cares and duties, his non-appreciation 
of the actual income from a fruit and vegetable garden.” “Farming 
is one trade, and gardening is another, as different as carpentering 
and brick-laying.”’ “Our orchard has paid quite one hundred dollars 
per acre, and we expect to do even better as it grows older; but 
going to market often and selling by retail is different from the 
farmer’s way of selling.” ‘The fruit crop in southeast Minnesota 
is surer than wheat, and about as sure as corn.’ “The people of 
the Northwest should grow more vegetables for Eastern and South- 
ern markets.’”’ ‘Apple trees which bore heavily have also made a 
good growth:” “Great big Nelson apples, tem inches in circum- 
ference and fine eating, have made more than one of our farmers 
happy.” “A remarkable season has passed, great expectations and 
smaller realizations.” ‘The Wealthy easily stands at the head of 
the list for size, color, quality and productiveness.” ‘The black- 
berry—dead, dead, dead and ought to be dead.” 

Mr. Wyman Elliot: “I have been connected with this society 
ever since it was organized, and I want to say that that is the best 
vice president’s report I have ever heard. I want to congratulate 
Mr. Freeman. There is just one suggestion I want to make, and 
that is, do not include the Compass in the cherry list. That is a 
plum. 


VICE-PRESIDENT’S REPORT, SECOND CONG. DIST. 
C. E. OLDER, LUVERNE. 


In making this report I will call your attention to the fact that 
those fruit growers who properly care for their trees or vines are 
the ones who have the fruit. Although no one can control the 
elements, he can take advantage of everything favorable to him. 
Hailstorms and frosts cannot be prevented, but its effects can be 
lessened somewhat by extra care. 

The fruit crop in southwestern Minnesota this season has been 
very uneven, running all the way from a good crop of exceptionally 
fine fruit to an utter failure. Where proper care has been taken and 
extra precautions used against drouth last season, the fruit crop in 
some parts is good, but on the whole over the district the yield of 
fruit has been light. 

In Rock county, in the extreme southwest corner of the state, 
the apple crop was good, plums a failure, strawberries where prop- 
erly cared for during the drouth of 1901 a splendid crop—those 
not cared for a total failure. Other small fruits were generally light. 
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In Pipestone county the heavy frosts in June killed nearly all 
the fruit, and in Murray county the frosts and hailstorm badly dam- 
aged what little they had. Nobles county had some apples, a few 
plums and other small fruits light. Lyon county had fruit on the 
river bottoms, but very little on the open prairie. 

In Winnebago City and surrounding territory, all kinds of fruit 
were almost a failure, owing to a severe hailstorm in June, just 
before strawberries were ripe. 

At Blue Earth City, and in Martin county, the crop was fair but 
generally not heavy. In Cottonwood county, Mr. Dewain Cook 
writes, “Strawberries, a light crop; why, I cannot tell. Everything 
seemed favorable, but it was wet and hot, and the berries scalded; 
then it was wet and cold, and they would not grow. I think the 
bloom was poorly fertilized. Plums were poor, although Wolf and 
Hawkeye gave us quite a bit of fruit. Apples were very good; more 
raised in the county than ever before.” 

At Slayton very little fruit is raised. Mr. Terry has here a new 
seedling apple tree that he has named “Roosevelt,” because it is 
always on hand. If he has not misnamed| it he has something that 
will make itself known. 


VICE-PRESIDENT’S REPORT, THIRD CONG. DIST. 


MRS. A. A. KENNEDY, HUTCHINSON. 


Very few apples; plums all a failure on account, as I suppose, 
of so much east wind at the time they were in bloom. Grapes were 
a light crop, strawberries fair; red raspberry canes were so diseased 
they were almost a failure. Gooseberries and currants were no ex- 
ception to the general rule. Hyslop and Transcendent blighted badly, 
many young trees being killed outright, and it looks doubtful 
whether some of the older ones will be alive in the spring. 

Taking it altogether it has been a hard year for fruit growers in 
this district as far as I have been able to learn by corresponding with 
fruit growers. 

In my yard the Hibernal and Okabena blighted a little. 


A recent letter from J. S. Jerabek, of Silver Lake, says: 


“In this locality some of the crabs blighted badly. Hyslop and 
Transcendent were the worst. Apple trees of standard varieties as 
recommended by our society did not blight much except the 
Wealthy, which variety bore the best crop of apples. The apple 
trees that had tall trees standing near them on north or northeast 
blighted worst. 

“T want to mention one nice tree which I planted six years ago 
(Virginia) twelve feet south of row of Lombardy poplars, which 
bark blighted nearly to death.” 
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VICE-PRESIDENT’S REPORT, FOURTH CONG. DIST. 


W. J. TINGLEY, WITHROW. 


The winter of 1901 and 1902 was mild, with a fair amount of 
‘moisture, which brought our trees, bushes and vines through in 
apparently good condition with exception of raspberries that were 
not covered. They were damaged in some locations. 


The apple crop was fair, and about all Wealthy of bearing age 
produced a good crop. Young Duchess trees bore quite well, but 
the old trees bore a light crop. Okabena and Patten Greening are 
looking well, but not many in bearing; Hibernal had a fair crop, and 
the trees look well. Of the newer varieties that are coming into 
bearing, the Wolf River is doing well, and some young trees of it 
were heavily loaded. Northwestern Greening is also doing well, 
fruiting quite young, and in some places it appears to do better 
than Wealthy. Crabs and hybrids were a small crop.  Dartt’s 
Hybrid and Faribault bore some this year, and they both look quite 
promising. 

Blight was bad in some places, while in others there was not 
any. With me, Charlamoff, Repka Malenka and Longfield blighted 
quite badly, while Wealthy that blighted last year was perfectly 
_free from it this season. 


Plums bloomed very full, and it looked as though we would have 
a fair crop. We did not have any frost to speak of after May 7th, 
but the weather was too wet at blooming time. My Cheney and 
Forest Garden set some fruit, but insects were so bad that there 
were not many perfect plums. 


The strawberry crop was fair and sold readily at a good price. 
In some places the raspberry crop was good, while in other lo- 
calities it was almost a failure. Currants and gooseberries were 
both a good crop—so, also, were the currant worms. Grapes set 
well, but the season was too cold, and there were not many ripe 
erapes. Where the blackberry canes were covered the crop was 
generally good. 

I will say in closing that the outlook for horticulture is quite 
promising, and that the farmers in general are taking an interest 
in fruit growing and are planting both trees and seed. 
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Fruit list recommended for this district: 

Apples: Wealthy, Patten Greening, Okabena. 

Crabs and Hybrids: Early Strawberry, Virginia, Whitney No. 
20, Dartt’s Hybrid, Minnesota. 

Plums: Cheney, Forest Garden, Desoto, Wyant, Surprise. 

Cherries: Compass, Homer. 

Raspberries: Loudon, Turner, Cuthbert. 

Black Caps: Ohio, Gregg. 

Blackberries: Ancient Briton, Snyder. 

Currants: Stewart Seedling, North Star. 


VICE-PRESIDENT’S REPORT, FIFTH CONG. DIST. 
A. D. LEACH, EXCELSIOR, 


The fruit crop in the fifth district for 1902 on the whole was a 

fairly good one, and most of the horticulturists I have talked with 
do not complain of prices received in the markets. Nevertheless 
there were drawbacks in some lines. 
_ The blight was uncommonly bad in nearly all the orchards of 
the district, worse than it has been in many years. In my own 
orchard I lost six young trees killed outright with blight, two 
Peter, two Sweet Russett, one Wolf River and one Longfield. 
Many kinds blighted this year that had never shown any blight 
before. The Wealthy was the first to show blight, about the middle 
of June; soon after the Transcendent crab and Longfield com- 
menced; then the Peter, Hibernal and Wolf River. Out of fifty 
odd varieties which I have in orchard more than one-half showed 
some blight this year. Nevertheless my trees set and ripened a 
good crop of fine apples. All of the orchards I visited showed 
some blight, but none worse than my own. 

The hail did some serious damage to fruit in many localities in 
this district, especially to apples and grapes. It was worse where 
it struck than the blight, totally ruining much of the fruit for 
market. 

Grapes suffered some from mildew, owing to the wet and cold 
season, and did not ripen up good. The quality was poor, and con- 
sequently the prices were low. 

The strawberry crop was good through this district, and prices 
satisfactory, and the vines are in fine condition for a good crop 
next year. 

Red raspberries were a good crop, and prices were satisfactory. 
The Loudon is the leading market berry, though many Marlboro 
are grown here. They sell well, but to my taste are of poor quality. 
Black raspberries and blackberries were a good crop generally, and 
prices fair. 
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The truck garden did not do as well as last year, and melons 
were almost a total failure. 

The plum crop was also a failure and the Compass Cherry, 
caused by starting too early. 

I would recommend to orchard growers in this district careful 
and thorough cultivation, at least until the trees come into bearing— 
and mulching, to protect the roots from freezing, and boxing, to 
protect from sun scald and rabbits. Fill with soil a foot or so in 
the box to protect from mice. 

Go over your orchard at least once a year and prune away all 
unnecessary growth, cutting close and covering the wound with 
white lead paint if the limb is more than half an inch through. 
Cultivation is always good in the orchard unless the soil washes too 
much. If it does, seed to red clover and mulch around the trees 
with the grass. 

See to it that your orchard does not starve for want of fertility. 
Good stable manure is the best, but it should never be piled against 
the trees. Give your orchard good care, and you will get satisfactory 
returns for your labor. 


Mr. A. J. Philips (Wis.): Last summer I took my wife with 
me on a trip to Minnesota, and we attended the summer meeting, 
visited Lake Minnetonka and had a good time generally. I will 
mention no names, but we visited seven of the prominent horti- 
cultural friends in the state, and among others we visited Mr. 
Leach. When we got home we talked over what we had seen here, 
and I asked my wife which was the nicest place she saw on our 
trip. She said Mr. Leach had the best kept orchard, the most 
flourishing garden, the nicest flower garden and the most orna- 
mental grounds she had seen in the state of Minnesota. I asked 
het where she saw the poorest, and she said, “Right here at home.” 
(Great laughter.) . 


“VICE-PRESIDENT’S REPORT, SIXTH CONG. DIST. 
FRANK MESENBURG, ST. CLOUD. 


Apples and plums were a failure last season on account of havy- 
ing too much rain during the blossoming; crab apples brought a 
very good price. 

Strawberries did finely last season on sandy land, on clay soil 
they were tasteless. I had a little less than one-quarter of an acre 
on sandy land and picked 883 quarts. They were very fine up to 
the last two pickings, when it was getting too dry. 

Currants and gooseberries could have been better—the worms 
seem to do a good deal of damage in this part of the country for 
the last three years. 
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Raspberries were very few. The-most of them were winter- 
killed. The retail price was seventeen and eighteen cents per quart. 
Some of them went even higher. Blackcaps and blackberries were 
a total failure. 

Grapes did not ripen very well. Fruit tree planting is taking a 
pretty good hold up here, and farmers seem to see their value more 
every day. 

Evergreens and shade trees planted last spring did finely. 

FRUIT LIST. 


Apples: Duchess, Hibernal, Wealthy and Longfield. 

Crabs: Minnesota, Tonka, Pride of Minneapolis. 

Plums: Desoto, Wolf, Forest Garden, Rollingstone. 

Grapes: Concord, Delaware. 

Raspberries: Red, Turner, Loudon. 

Currants: Red Dutch. 

Gooseberries: Houghton. 

Strawberries: Crescent, Haverland, Warfield, Bederwood, 
Lovett. 


CAN WE GROW THE WINTER APPLE, AND HOW? 


F. W. KIMBALL, AUSTIN. 


In an article I wrote for the meeting last year I told how the 
winter apple could be grown and that successfully by top-working, 
but I feel that that only partly covers the ground and that winter 
apple growing has got to be put on a more substantial basis, from 
the fact that the common farmer will not, as a rule, do this, feeling 
that he cannot; yet it is perfectly simple, and a child of ten or twelve 
years of ordinary intelligence can graft successfully if shown how. 
It is the every day farmer that we wish to interest; it is his family 
that we wish to see eating the fruit, and his children that we wish 
to get interested in spreading the gospel of fruit growing. When 
once the masses of the young farm children can be interested and 
made to know the possibilities of fruit growing, then the problem is 
solved, for out of those masses will come the genius and devotion 
that will leave no stone unturned till the fact is accomplished. 

But can we do anything with what we have at hand ? I feel that 
we can. Perhaps not all, as much depends on soil and location. 
Given a location with the land sloping northeast—and the stronger 
the better—and with a moist, retentive soil, yet one that does not hold 
moisture so as to kill the roots, with proper care as to cultivation, 
the preservation of the orchard as against all animals and the setting 
of the proper varieties, I feel that one can succeed to a certain extent. 
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One must not expect that his trees will be everbearing and long 
lived under all conditions. He will probably, in watching and car- 
ing for his trees, develop almost a love for some individual tree, 
then, to him without any known cause, see it die, and he will al- 
most feel that it is useless to try. He must not give up but reset and 
keep at it. He will find that among the same varieties there will 
be almost as much individuality as among people. Some will be 
strong and bear and maintain health and vigor, while others seem- 
ingly strong will go under, seemingly without cause. Bear this in 
mind and as fast as one dies out replace it, as only by eternal vigi- 
lance will you succeed. 

What varieties would you set? So far the number in my opin- 
ion is small, and I speak only for the south midland part of the 
state. In the bluff region of the southeast part of the state many 
varieties can be raised that cannot be at my home. I can, from ex- 
perience, recommend but a few, as I have but a few fruiting. My 
own conditions are poor, and I feel that I am liable to disappoint- 
ment at any time, but were I to attempt to set a small orchard of 
winter varieties I would set largely of Wealthys, which with care 
can be carried until January and perhaps later. I would set of 
Malinda, Tallman Sweet, Northwestern Greening, Repka Malenka 
and a few such varieties. I would set them deep in the ground and 
as much as possible would grow them in bush form. I think it is 
a great advantage to grow them this way and was especially im- 
pressed with the results as I saw them in Mr. Richardson’s orchard, 
at Winnebago City. The objections to this form are, more care 
against mice and rabbits, and the fact that it is hard to get them 
in that form from the nursery. But if you cannot get them so, get 
them with as short bodies as possible and keep the limbs growing to 
the south and southwest as much as possible to protect the trunk. 

I firmly believe that the coming winter apple is going to develop 
among the seedlings that are being or have been bred at this time. 
Surely the thousands of crosses of pollen of trees of known hardiness 
and quality are going to give us the desired winter apple, and pos- 
sibly that apple is now originated that will catch the $1,000 prize. 
But it must take years to weed it out. Would that the state legis- 
lature would add $10,000 to that prize. I do not believe that our 
list of successful winter apples will ever be large, but I do believe 
it will be ample for all our wants. 


THE WEALTHY APPLE IN WASHINGTON —Mr. M. Cutler, an old member 
of this society, lately removed to the state of Washington, writes in regard to 
our famous Minnesota seedling apple, “The Wealthy is quite popular as a fall 
apple; nice red stock is selling at about $1.00 per box.” 
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ENCOURAGING WORDS FROM MANITOBA. 


THOS. FRANKLAND, STONEWALL, MANITOBA. 


With the purpose of being of service to doubting and discouraged 
fruit growers in the Northwest, permit me to tell of early struggles 
and discouragements happily followed by partial success, the out- 
come of sixteen years experimental apple culture in Manitoba. 

Searching for light: In 1886, so far as I know, only one man in 
Manitoba (the late W. B. Hall, of Headingly) had made any very 
extensive experiments in growing apples. He bought 150 apple and 
crab trees from Stewart, of Minneapolis. He says they gradually 
died out after bearing one or two crops, and he became discouraged. 
Mr. Gibb, of Abbotsford, Quebec, Prof. Budd’s companion in Rus- 
sia, writes in a letter, 28th Sept., 1886, “Remember that your winter 
temperature is seven degrees lower than the coldest profitable 
orchard region of the old world.” E. H. S. Dartt, of Owatonna, ad- 
vised me to go slow unless I had lots of this world’s goods. In 
1888, Dr. Saunders, director of Canadian Experiment Farm, said 
“the experiments thus far undertaken with the standard large fruits 
cultivated in Ontario have been very discouraging. All the trees 
I have seen tested—even hardy varieties, such as the Duchess, freeze 
down every year to the snow line, and as there appears to be no 
wild crabs in Manitoba there are no native stocks which will 
stand the climate on which to graft.’ Other correspondents in 
Minnesota and Iowa wrote giving very little encouragement. Not- 
withstanding all which the fact that an odd apple tree here and there 
had grown to bearing size, and the flattering hope of the Russian 
and Northwestern seedlings held further inducements for further 
trial on the principle—and that alone—that trees from a like climate 
and raised in an intercontinental climate were likeliest to succeed. 

Early orders: In the fall of 1886 I ordered from A. W. Sias 
a bundle of apple trees and buried them for the winter. Spring of 
1887 ‘Peter M. Gideon added to these. On the 26th July I had 
fifty-one named apple and crab trees besides fifty of Gideon’s un- 
named. ‘This year twenty trees of the fifty-one are living and have 
for several years borne fruit. They are of following varieties: 
October, Martha, Beecher’s Sweet, Whitney No. 20, Cherry Red, 
Lieby, Russian Green, Hibernal, Red Anis, Koursk Anis, Yellow 
Anis, Romna. Of the fifty unnamed Gideon seedlings about forty 
survive. Some have been top-worked with other varieties, and 
twenty-five have for several years borne, hybrids and crabs that 
compete favorably with any in the market and furnish a better 
quality of apple sauce than the imported article. Only one so far 
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can claim to be a small standard apple, but it is a daisy summer 
apple. From a barrel of apples got from Mr. Dartt in 1887 I am 
expecting something big. Only one seedling has so far fruited, 
but this took the coveted prize “Best seedling” at the horticultural 
exhibition, Winnipeg, August last. Others of this lot of seedlings 
are showing fruit spurs for next year. From time to time fresh 
ground has been planted and vacancies filled until now about 300 
apple and crab trees remain, about half of which blossomed and bore 
fruit this year. The trees have not been petted or in any way pro- 
tected except by shade trees south and west of orchard. I think, 
however, that earth worms have been beneficial, as since their im- 
portation and introduction, although plough cultivation has ceased 
“and only shallow weeding practiced, the trees have thriven much 
better. 


I cannot close this better, I think, than by quoting from the 
“Commercial” the following in regard to the exhibition held in Win- 
nipeg, August 28, 29, 30, 1902: 

“In larger fruits there was a small but effective exhibit, which 
goes to prove that our pioneers in fruit growing are gradually ac- 
climatizing varieties of apples, crabs and plums. What was con- 
sidered impossible a few years ago is, in fact, already accomplished, 
as shown by the display of large fruits. In one collection, shown by 
Thos. Frankland, of Stonewall, Man., there were thirty varieties 
of apples, many of them seedlings of his own production, this list 
possibly including a number of hybrids. A. P. Stevenson, of Nel- 
son, Man., showed a collection of twenty-six apples, mostly standard 
varieties. Besides these two collections, there were about seventy- 
five other exhibits of apples, crabs and hybrids. This surely indi- 
cates that Manitoba will eventually produce a considerable quantity 
of these fruits.” 

Varieties shown: Crabs—Martha, Transcendent, Gibb, Hyslop, 
Orange, Dartt, Tonka; Siberian, Yellow and Red; Virginia, Whit- 
ney, Philip’s 1,000, Sweet Russet, Beecher’s Sweet, Briar Sweet, 
General Grant, Montreal Beauty and a dozen of my seedlings. 


Apples—Duchess, Simbrisk Nos. 1 and 9, Klemskoe, Red Cheek, 
B. Calville, Repka Kislaga, Borovinka, White Rubets, Saccharine, 
Transparent, Cross; Red, Yellow and K. Anis; Striped Anis, Romna, 
Grandmother, Wealthy, August, October and in the center of Stev- 
enson’s exhibit half a bushel of Rus. Gravenstein. 
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THE $1,000 APPLE SEEDLING. 


(AN INFORMAL REPORT.) 


Prof. Green: In regard to applications for the thousand dollar 
premium, I have the applications at the office and not here. There 
have not been many applications filed during the past year, not over 
three. I reported on this matter a year ago. I have top-grafted 
them all on the Virginia and Hibernal, on good thrifty stocks, and 
we have a different number for each one of them. We do not put 
the name on them, but we give them a number, so no one knows 
what they are. We put a metal label on them, top-work and plant 
out in our seedling orchard. It is astonishing how much people 
think of their seedling apples. (Laughter.) That is,asarule. It 
is just like it is with a child, you can see the merits of that child 
when no one else can. It is like the lady who brought her little 
boy to school and said to the superintendent, ““You know he is a 
very peculiar child.” “Why, Mrs. H ,’ he replied, “all children 
are peculiar.’”’ It is the same with those seedlings. We give them 
all a trial to see what is in them. Asa rule, they do not meet ex- 
pectations. For instance, I had an apple sent in the other day that 
I am sure is the Malinda. The lady said her husband had intro- 
duced it, and she had named it the “Blushing Belle,” and she thought 
it was sure to take the prize. - It does not stand any more chance 
than the Duchess. There are few apples that have been entered 
that might be considered; perhaps four or five. Generally they are 
not long keepers. We have had the Walbridge sent in, we have had 
the Haas and other varieties. To make this thing brief, I will say 
we are keeping the records as carefully as we can. I do not think 
we have had anything that is especially promising. 


Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg: How many competitors have you now? 

Prof. Green: About seventeen or eighteen. 

The President: It is open to the whole country and I believe 
to the world. The whole country and Wisconsin besides. (Laugh- 
ter. ) 
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NAPOLEON WILLOW. 


PROF. “5S. B. GREEN. 


’ 


The dwarf willow naturally trails upon the ground, seldom 
growing more than four feet high. It has very fine branches and 
narrow leaves, with a purplish cast. It is well adapted for shrub- 
beries, on account of its pretty habit. In the illustration it is shown 
grafted on a Golden Willow stock three feet from the ground. In 
this way it makes a curious and very ornamental plant, principally 
of interest from its being a novelty. This tree has recently been 
sent out in this form under the name of the New American Weep- 
ing Willow. We find that crown-grafting under the bark is the 
best method of working it. 
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NATURE’S AID IN PRODUCING APPLES ADAPTED TO 
CLIMATE. 


O. M. LORD, MINNESOTA CITY. 


The apple is a product of the temperate zone, which in width 
extends from the tropic zone to the frigid zone, giving a very wide 
area to apple production; but the region near the center of this belt, 
or zone, appears to be better adapted to their natural growth than 
the extremes, either north or south. As we live north of the center, 
we are more particularly interested in the adaptation to our climate 
and further north. 

The acclimating of different fruits and plants to higher and lower 
temperatures has received a good deal of attention and discussion ; 
and the conclusion is, in nature’s work it is at the best a very slow 
process and governed largely by environment and conditions of ex- 
posure, altitude, moisture, etc. For instance, the seeds of the apple 
when planted in a soil naturally adapted to timber are much more 
likely to result in the production of fruit than when the seed is sown 
upon the wind swept prairie. Nature comes to our aid in the pro- 
duction of apples by being wonderfully lavish in producing seed. 
Not as much so as with many other plants to perpetuate the spécies, 
but even with the apple thousands are produced where one results 
in producing fruit. But when one seed produces a tree with abund- 
ant fruit, the seeds are multiplied immensely. Take Lyman’s Pro- 
lific, which bore last year 40 bushels, probably 300 apples to the 
bushel, and as each normal apple contains 10 seeds, we have 120,c00 
seeds produced in one year. 

Again, nature makes a wonderful provision for the protection 
of the life of these seeds, being enclosed in such a manner as to 
withstand intense cold, and only starting into life when implanted 
in a congenial soil and exposed to the proper amount of heat and 
moisture. And again, nature has provided in the cotyledons foods 
for the germ sufficient to sustain life till the plant can gather it from 
the elements adapted to its growth. 

It is claimed that the seed growing naturally in the woods or 
by the roadside, without artificial help or provision, will adapt itself 
to climatic changes more readily than if the plant was stimulated 
by cultivation. There is little or no scientific data from which to 
form a just conclusion in this respect, but it is well known that the 
ability to stand climatic changes depends upon the character of the 
plant in its natural habits. If the foliage matures early the wood 
becomes hard and firm, it withstands the cold, but if the last growth 
remains immature or succulent it is effectually ruined by freezing. 
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If it can be done at all, which is doubtful, it would be a very 
slow process to adapt the trees of the standard apples of the central 
belt to its northern extremity. But in the planting of seeds, nature 
appears to take care of itself, to perpetuate the species, and by 
gradually extending the direction further north for a series of years, 
we find the plants have attained a hardiness not possessed by the 
original trees. The tendency in these removals is to acquire the 
habit of maturing in less time and also to dwarf the size. The cereal, 
corn, is one of the best examples of adaptation to climatic conditions. 
It is now grown largely much further north than was supposed it 
could be, only a few years ago, and it is noticeable that the grain 
changes in character from dent to flint as we go north, thereby 
adapting itself to a shorter season and to its environment. 

As the apple takes a series of years to arrive at its maturity, its 
changes are not so quickly recognized; but as we go north, the 
growing season being shortened, the tendency is to dwarf the plant 
in size and also the fruit; but nature, always true to itself for per- 
petuation of the species, maintains its character for the production 
of seeds, and though grown and matured as far north as possible 
they apparently possess as much vitality as though grown under 
more favorable conditions. 


NATURE’S AID IN PRODUCING APPLES ADAPTED TO 
CLIMATE. 
FRANK YAHNKE, WINONA. * 

We all understand how nature aids in cross-fertilization to pro- 
duce new varieties of apples, but the trees are not always adapted 
to the climate, so I will not speak of this point. 

-When the first settlers came to Minnesota, most all of them 
planted some apple trees. Some procured trees from eastern 
nurseries, others sowed the seeds from apples they had purchased, 
or the seeds they had brought with them from the east. Many of 
these trees did not live long enough to bear fruit, on account of the 
lack of hardiness. Although they met with many failures, 
yet a few succeeded in producing some fruit. When the Siberian 
crabs and the Duchess were planted many were successful with 
them. 

About twenty-five years ago, in driving through the country of 
the Mississippi valley young apple trees could be seen growing up 
along the wayside, and in walking through the woods the same could 
be noticed. I will try to show how the seed was scattered and how 
nature aided us in selecting those apple trees which are adapted to 
our climate. 
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Those apples which the first settlers grew were delicious and 
were held as a luxury by them. Often times when they went into 
the woods in search of their cows they were accustomed to take an 
apple or two with them to eat on the way, and when throwing down 
the cores they were little aware that nature would make use of them. 
On roadsides and highways also the cores were thrown by passers- 
by. The birds also had a share in scattering the seeds. The re- 
sult of all this was that apple trees sprung up all over the whole 
country in vast numbers. But then came the trial winters and killed 
all the tender ones. 

Not only did they kill the tender ones, but they also showed us 
which of the eastern varieties were not hardy enough to endure our 
cold winters, and in this way “killed two flies with one hit.” From 
some of these so killed trees sprung up some root sprouts which 
proved hardy enough. Those seedlings which survived these 
winters bore good, bad or indifferent fruit. 

Nature has shown us which trees are hardy, and now it lies with 
us to select those varieties which bear the best fruit. If this is done 
judiciously each locality will have fruit adapted to its locality. 

Here I will show you some apples of different kinds of seedlings, 
some of which are grown in the woods, and others from root sprouts, 
and which keep from October to May and even longer. If all these 
seedlings were collected we would have a larger and better fruit 
list than we have now. But this is easier said than done. It would 
not be a paying business for one person to undertake this, because 
it takes lots of time and labor to hunt up and graft these seedlings, 
and after they are grown it takes lots of room to plant them in a 
trial orchard. To sell unknown and untested trees is not advisable 
except for trial. How many could be found who are willing to 
pay a price for such trees ? 

One obstacle which is in the way of obtaining a successful collec- 
tion of apple trees is that there are many valuable seedlings on the 
roadside from which we never can obtain ripe fruit to prove their . 
value, for the passers-by will pick the fruit before it is ripe. This 
same thing is also true of the trees in the woods. Another obstacle 
is that there are some people who have a good seedling apple but 
do not know that it is of any more value than to pick and enjoy the 
fruit. There is another class, however, who know that they have 
a good thing but do not know themselves how to make anything 
out of it, and don’t want any one else to make anything out of it. 

I would like to make a suggestion how to collect and test these 
seedlings. Every member should collect as many of the good seed- 
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lings as possible and then test whatever he can. The rest he can 
send to different trial stations, where their hardiness, productiveness 
and quality of fruit may be tested. Trees so tried are worth a good 
deal, and that every one might reap the returns of his work no tree 
or scion should be obtainable by any other person than the owner, so 
as to give him the first chance of propagating that seedling. 


If our seedlings were tested in this way, they would be valuable 
and the booming of some worthless tree would be avoided, or the 
misrepresentation of it. 


The experience we had with the Russians, that so many worth- 
less ones were planted, which gave much disappointment, ought to 
give us a lesson in the planting of the seedlings, which are grown 
now by the thousands. If they are thoroughly tried, and those of 
most value chosen, many disappointments will be avoided. 


I have propagated some of these varieties which you see on the 
table. They are bearing productively and are hardy. I have sent 
some trees of them to trial stations. The trees which we want are 
those which are hardy, healthy, spreading growers, productive and 
free from blight, and which bear fruit early or medium early, 
and fruit of bright color, medium size and above all of good quality 
and which keep from October to May. The trees we do not want are 
the tender ones, the upright growers, the tardy or scant bearers, and 
those which blight badly. 


If this society can accomplish this it has done something for the 
interest of horticulture which future generations will appreciate very 
highly. 


Mr. Yahnke: Now I would like to show you some of the results 
of-which I have spoken. These (exhibiting) are some of the chance 
seedlings. One tree bears very heavily of this type of fruit, (indicat- 
ing) which resembles the Fameuse, but it keeps through May. The 
tree stands in the woods. This apple (indicating) keeps till April 
or through April, and it is as good an eating apple as | have ever 
seen. The tree stands in the woods above a ditch, where the roots 
run down about ten feet deep. The only trouble is it overbears. 
Here is one (exhibiting) that is a root sprout, and it shows the 
Russett blood. It comes from an old tree; I don’t know what it was. 
This is also a root sprout, and so is this (indicating). I got two of 
these trees out of the woods. Here is one (indicating) that is a 
cross between the Pearmain and King of Tompkins County. The 
apple keeps well and has a good flavor; it resembles a pear as much 
as anything. This (indicating) is what we call the Winter King. 
Here is one we call the Humboldt. This is as pretty an apple as 
any one would want to look at. It will keep until spring, and it 
may keep until this time. It is a root sprout.. This is what nature 
has done for me. It will keep well until we meet again. 
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Mr. Philips (Wisconsin): Who did the crossing’ of that King 
of Lompkins County ¢ 

Mr. Yahnke: ‘that is more than I can tell. The tree was on my 
place. 

Mr. Oliver Gibbs: Does it taste like the Pearmain? 

Mr. Yahnke: Yes, it tastes like the Pearmain. 

Mr. Philips: That is the apple you swear will bring twenty 
cents a bushel more than the Wealthy and comes into bearing about 
the time the Wealthy quits. (Laughter. ) 

Mr. Yahnke: It bears very heavily; I picked fifteen bushels 
this year. Mr. Howard and Mr. Lord have seen the tree in bearing. 

Mr. J. R. Cummins: How old is the tree? 

Mr. Yahnke: The original tree is about twenty-five years old, 
and the sprout is sixteen years old. 

Mr. Cummins: How old was it when it began to bear? 

Mr. Yahnke: The original I do not remember, but the others 
bore seven years after grafting. 

Mr. O. M. Lord: I have seen the tree spoken of by Mr. Yahnke. 
According to my idea it is apparently a healthy apple tree. The 
trees grow on the side of a slope in a peculiar soil, and whether they 
are adapted to general culture remains to be seen. It requires some- 
what different treatment in the production of the apple on the open 
prairie from what it does along the river or the side of the bluff. — 
This shows us very clearly something of what nature is doing to 
aid in the production of the apple. We all know that plant life is 
adapted to certain soils in our climate, and if they are not adapted . 
to that soil it will dwarf the production. The probability is that the 
best apple belt is about the middle of the temperate zone, but in the 
production of apples we find that nature will take care ofsherself, 
producing from the seed different varieties that are adapted-or will 
adapt themselves more or less to the climatic conditions. A few 
years ago we heard a great deal about acclimating fruit to this coun- 
try. I remember hearing a great many people say we could not 
raise apples in Minnesota. They were mostly from New York and 
Ohio, where apples were plentiful, but they did not take into con- 
sideration the methods adopted by nature to produce its kind, to 
perpetuate the species—that is the primary object of plant life, to 
perpetuate the species. We find this principle implanted in the seeds 
of plants, that will adapt themselves more or less to the conditions 
surrounding them—and by other principles we are enabled to carry 
the production of fruits further north than nature itself would ac- 
complish. That idea of acclimating fruit I personally hardly take 
much stock in, from the fact that a good many years ago I pro- 
cured some apples from Georgia, the Shockley. They were, how- 
ever, recommended in the south as being a very fine winter apple, 
and, although small, that Shockley at my place is fully as hardy as 
the Wealthy, and fully as productive and resembles very much the 
old Connecticut Seek-no-further. So we do not always know 
whether an apple is adapted to the climate until it is tried, and my 
personal opinion is that it depends more upon the character of the 
tree than it does upon any other condition that we can bring about. 
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I have standing at my plaee today some Duchess apple trees that 
were grown in southern Ohio ‘and some that were grown in the 
Jewell Nursery. | can see no difference in the productiveness and 
hardiness between those trees; they seem to be all the same thing. 
But there are some things we do not know, and there is one thing 
I don’t know, and which | would like to find out. I had one hun- 
dred Wealthy trees from the late Mr. F. G. Gould, of Excelsior, and 
also one hundred from Phoenix Nursery, in northern Illinois. Those 
trees of Phoenix went to decay ten years ago or more. They bore 
a few apples. But nearly all the Wealthy apples I have had grew 
from the Gould trees. ‘the Phoenix trees threw out an immense 
amount of fibrous roots, but no leatling roots, while the Gould trees 
threw out feeding roots, and they are today in a healthy condition. 
Perhaps the nurserymen can tell me what produces the immense 
amount of fibrous roots around the roots of apple trees. I received 
some trees from Mr. Yahnke that produced those roots ; he thought 
it was the soil. My impression was that it was largely due to the 
kind of stock in the ‘production of the tree, but I don’t know. 

Now I took considerable interest in what Mr. Poore said in re- 
gard to the life of a tree, in regard to the tap root, etc. I find that 
my best trees have got a tap root, but in those Gould trees even the 
side roots went down below the surface, and I am inclined to think 
that the trees with tap roots will stand the drouth better than those 
that grow on the surface. Mr. Frankland, of Stonewall, Manitoba, 
has succeeded remarkably in raising some of our varieties of apples. 
He is a long distance north of us. Mr. Stevenson, who attended 
our meeting several years ago, also brought some very fine apples. 
The apple belt can be widened with nature’s aid, there is no doubt 
about it, but there are some things we do not know, and we must 
understand some conditions better than we do today in order to 
reach the highest degree of success. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg: Does Mr. Lord understand the process 
of Mr. Gould’s grafting? At some time I know he double worked 
in his grafting. I have seen some of his trees that were double 
worked. ; 

Mr. Lord: Mr. Gould showed me his process of grafting, and 
while Mr. Pearce, an old member of this society now deceased, ad- 
vocated that system prominently, I do not know that Mr. Gould fol- 
lowed that plan with the stock he sold. 

Mr. J. M. Underwood: I think we would do well to overcome 
the injury that is caused by the surface roots killing out through 
drouth or freezing if we would plant the tree deep. Plant them so 
that you get the surface roots away from the surface, and I believe 
it will help to overcome that trouble. 

The question has been asked as to what makes the difference in 
the roots. I think I have seen to my satisfaction that the tree itself, 
the variety, has much to do with the character of the root. Years 
ago I had a good opportunity to demonstrate this and to see it 
demonstrated in our nursery rows with all the varieties we had on 
the ground. I suppose they were all the ordinary roots we have 
here; they may have been the roots from eastern apples, trees of 
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French origin. I noticed some of thé trees were much more per- 
fect in the rows than others, and in digging them I was careful to 
note the character of the top and the root. I-found the Virginia 
crab and a variety we were growing under the name of Borovinka 
were superior to anything we had. The roots of those trees struck 
deep, and they were large, they did not have many fibrous roots, while 
other varieties had more surface roots, and while every other variety 
suffered considerably by what we call root-killing those two varieties 
did not suffer at all. Now it might be the character of the top had 
something to do with making a difference in the roots, but anyway 
I would plant the trees deep. I have had the best results with deep 
planting, and then I have overcome the difficulty about fibrous roots 
killing out. 

A day or so ago Mr. Elliot wrote me to know about the original 
Wealthy tree that was given to me in the fall of 1899. We planted 
it and succeeded in getting it to grow, but in planting it in the 
orchard it was put too near the road, and we had to give it a better 
place, and so the other day I took it up. It had grown about five 
or six feet high and had a nice top. I was surprised to find 
there was nothing but surface roots. I dug a large hole to.get out 
the roots and I thought I would find some large, fine roots, but it sat 
right on the surface of the ground, nothing but surface roots. 

Mr. Emil Sahler: In my first few years’ experience in planting 
trees I was a little in the dark. Now the gentleman spoke about 
planting trees deep. I dug holes for 150 trees I planted five years 
ago. I dug them three feet deep and three feet across. I put in 
eight inches of manure in the bottom and then eight inches of dirt; 
then on top of that I put on three more inches of manure and on 
top of that five inches of dirt. The dirt that came out of the bot- 
tom of the hole did not go in at all. I managed to get some rich dirt 
from outside to fill up the holes. Then I set my trees ten to twelve 
inches deeper than they stood in the nursery, and I always managed 
to put the longest and the strongest roots and the most roots to the 
northeast for this reason; I have always found that as the tree shades 
the ground on the north side it is always moist, and for that reason 
the trees that are in moist ground will root deeper. There are so 
many roots on the south side that the ground is always dryer than 
on the north side. 

If I had planted those trees shallow, only two or three inches 
deeper than they stood in the nursery, the tornado that went over 
our place would simply have laid those trees down flat on the ground. 
Some of those trees were laid. over, some on one side and some on 
the other side. I simply straightened up those trees that were split 
in that way and took a quarter inch bit and bored a hole through, 
and then I took my tree wax—which is a good thing for trees, and 
I always keep a box in my pocket, and when the dirt is removed 
it will heal it up. I drew a bolt through those trees, and today you 
can’t see the difference between those that were apparently ruined 
and those that were not damaged at all. I would advise all tree 
planters to plant their trees deep. I believe in deep planting. 

Mr. O. M. Lord: Fifty-six years ago, when a boy in the Genesee 
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Valley, I remember a series of experiments conducted by a man 
named Tripp in regard to shallow and deep planting of apple trees. 
Mr. Tripp planted his trees at various depths, and the result was 
that after they had been planted ten or fifteen years those that had 
been planted at a medium depth did the best. His soil was an al- 
most impervious clay subsoil. I think deep planting can be general- 
ly recommended, but it depends on the character of the soil whether 
it is altogether successful. I believe | plant my trees deeper than 
any man in the state. Those trees I got from Bloomington were 
put in from fifteen to eighteen inches deep in sandy soil. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg: No wonder they died. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Lord: If they are planted too deep the roots at the bottom 
will die. The trees that I got from Mr. Gould were planted in 
exactly the same way. I have since that time planted a good many 
trees, and planting a medium depth is the proper method on my soil. 

Mr. S. D. Richardson: Have you any idea how deep a tree 
root will go? 

Mr. Richardson: I had some trees on a piece of ground for 
three years, and then | had occasion to dig a ditch through that piece 
of ground, and I found roots from those apple trees at.a depth of 
five feet. 

Mr. Frank Yahnke: I would like to make a remark or two on 
the root system of trees. It is a certainty that the top will make 
the root. It will influence the root for a number of years. You 
can go into a nursery when the trees are three years old, and with 
only a little experience you can tell the variety of trees which are 
on their own roots. Yes, the top makes the root, and you can de- 
pend on that every time. The soil has got a little to do with it, it 
makes the roots fine and spreading. If the soil is sandy it will make 
feeding roots, if it is dry they will go down to hunt water, but the 
top produces the root system. 


GROWING CHERRIES IN MINNESOTA. 


W. S. WIDMOYER, DRESBACH. 


To grow cherries in Minnesota with any degree of success com- 
mercially requires a very favorable location and a well drained but 
not too dry soil of, at least, moderate fertility. The best cherry 
orchards in this vicinity are on a black, sandy loam, with a clay sub- 
soil that was at one time quite wet but which has been drained by 
a deep railroad cut through it. 

Distance to plant: Some nurserymen and growers recommend 
twelve by twelve feet. This is entirely too close, as | have learned 
by experience. They should be planted at least twenty by twenty 
feet apart. 

Planting, cultivating and pruning: Plant as early in spring 
as possible, the earlier the better providing the soil is in proper con- 
dition to work. All my losses have, been from late planting. 

Set the trees from four to six inches deeper than they grew in 
the nursery, or just deep enough to cover the place where budded. 
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When trees are set out, cut off all but four or five side branches, 
leaving the leader, and being careful not to leave two branches op- 
posite each other. Next gather these four or five side branches in 
the left hand and cut them back to an even length, cutting off one- 
third to one-half of the wood, but do not cut the leader back unless 
it is over eighteen inches above the tops of the side branches after 
they are cut back. 


All after pruning needed will be to cut out weak shoots and cross 
limbs each spring, and just enough cutting back of the side branches 
to keep the trees in shape until they commence to bear, after which 
about all the pruning needed will be to keep the dead limbs cut out 
each year. 

I prefer a well branched one or two year old tree for planting, 
as one can get the heads started where they should be, at twenty- 
four to thirty inches from the ground. 


Cherry trees should be kept well cultivated until they commence 
to bear, when all they need is to keep the grass and weeds cut three 
or four times a year, leaving it lie on the ground for a mulch. Such 
crops as beans, potatoes, cabbage and the vines can be raised be- 
tween the trees the first three years. 

The trees should be sprayed with Bordeaux mixture just before 
the buds open, and again with the same, with one-fourth pound of 
Paris green added to each fifty gallons, when cherries are one-fourth 
to one-third grown. The curculio, cherry worm and rot are com- 
mon enemies of the fruit, and the leaves are quite subject to. fungi. 
The Bordeaux mixture will control the fungi and, to some extent, 
the rot; and with the Paris green added will keep the curculio some- 
what in check; but so far as I know, there is no known remedy for 
the cherry worm, which develops in the cherry—not in the pit. I 
understand the New York Station has been investigating this worm 
for the past two years, but have not learned the results, if any. 

Cherries should be picked when thoroughly ripe, picking them 
with the stems on; we use the sixteen quart case and quart berry 
boxes to ship in and have sold them at three-fifty to five dollars 
a bushel so far. 

Varieties: The varieties to plant in Minnesota are limited, and 
so far as I have tried consist of the following: Early Richmond, 
Kentish Red, Wragg, English Morello, Homer and the Mont- 
morency. 

Kentish Red is about the same as Early Richmond, except that 
the tree is a more upright grower, fruit a shade lighter red and, per- 
haps, a little more juicy. 

Some claim Wragg is the same as English Morello, but they 
are a much earlier and more prolific bearer. I have picked four 
quarts from a three year old tree. Montmorency is the latest, 
largest fruit, and darkest red of them all. : 

Were I to plant another cherry orchard in Minnesota I would 
plant fifty per cent Early Richmond, forty per cent Wragg and ten 
per cent Montmorency. 
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Annucel meeting of the Agricultural Society. The annual session 
of this organization, held in St. Paul, Jan. 13, 14, 15, was fairly 
well attended. All branches of agriculture were represented on the 
program, the one in which our society is especially interested having 
as a mouthpiece Prof. S. B. Green, who talked an hour, on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, on the general subject of “Progress in Horti- 
culture,’ holding the close attention of a large and appreciative au- 
dience. As the substance of this address will be given to our read- 
ers later in the columns of this magazine, no further reference will 
be made to it here except to say that it deals very largely with state- 
ments showing the great progress made in the state in the various 
lines of horticultural development. The writer of this was present 
at that session and also at the session of the following morning when 
the annual reports of the society were made, and officers elected. 
An association of this kind that can show at the end of a year’s work 
in the management of such a successful fair as was held by the so- 
ciety in 1902 a fund of $55,000 in the treasury must be especially 
well officered, and the delegates and members in attendance showed 
their appreciation of this by re-electing with practical unanimity all 
the retiring officers. Mr. J. M. Underwood was re-elected to his 
position on the executive board without opposition, by a unanimous 
vote. . Following is a list of the present officers of the society: 

Officers and Board of Managers, 1903: 

President—C. N. Cosgrove, Le Sueur. 

First Vice-President—B. F. Nelson, Minneapolis. 

Second Vice-President—Chester R. Smith, St. Paul. 

Secretary—E. W. Randall, Hamline. 

Nilcox, Northfield. 


Treasure 

Board of aN 

J. M. Underwood, Lake City, term expires 1g06. 

L. D. Baird, Austin, term expires 1906. 

W. M. Liggett, St. Anthony Park, term expires 1904. 

W. G. Sawyer, Partridge, term expires 1904. 

N. S. Gordon, Crookston, term expires 1905. 

J. C. Curryer, St. Paul, term expires 1905. 

A full report of this meeting, including the discussions, will ap- 
pear in the annual report of the Agricultural Society. A copy can 
be secured by application to the secretary, E. W. Randall, Hamline, 


Minn. 
he W: ATHAM, Secy: 
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REPORT OF SEEDLING COMMITTEE. 


O. M. LORD, MINNESOTA CITY, CHAIRMAN, 


The seedling apple trees at the Owatonna Trial Station number 
several hundred in bearing. The great majority of them appear 
to be thrifty and healthy. The station was visited in September, 
and the greater part of the fruit was lying on the ground, some of 
it entirely rotten, and much of it too far gone to judge of its qual- 
ity. A seedling of the Okabena was full of fruit, that is said to keep 
well into the winter. In color and shape it much resembles the 
Walbridge. The tree had been girdled several times and appeared 
to be overbearing, though in a healthy condition. If thinning the 
fruit would increase the size, it would prove a valuable addition to 
our list. 

Owatonna having the reputation of being a severe trial station 
has led Mr. Dartt to direct his efforts largely toward hardy stock, 
and appearances indicate that he has been very successful so far, 
as the trees in vigor and health compare favorably with any in other 
parts of the state. Hardiness being secured, the way is paved for 
improvement in size and quality. 

It is generally conceded that the chances for improvement in 
seedlings is only one in a thousand, yet some varities show a re- 
markable tendency to perpetuate their peculiar character in their 
seedlings. Mr. Dartt has used his Hybrid for seedlings, which 
shows largely this prepotent tendency. 

He has secured hardiness and in some cases apples of fair size 
and fine appearance, but all very similar in quality; none standing 
out prominently as very desirable for general cultivation. 

The Wealthy is also a variety that appears to stamp its character 
on its seedlings. This is shown in the orchard of Mr. Lyman to 
ereater advantage than in any other place visited. The Wealthy 
seedlings there are quite variable in character, but nearly all are 
good apples, and some are superior and well worthy of propagation. 

The seedlings of these two places are the most prominent ones 
brought to the notice of the committee this year. 

Prof. Green collected at Owatonna several specimens of ap- 
ples for special examination and also took notes so as to be able to 
report more specifically and in full of the fruits grown there. 

Plums. Though an off year several new varieties appeared of 
much promise to our already long list. The plum orchards of Mr. 
Knudson, of Springfield, and of Mr. Penning, of Sleepy Eye, were 
visited in September. Mr. Knudson fruited this year twelve va- 
rieties of Japan and twelve of the Domestica, and a good many 
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Americana, mostly seedlings of his own growth. It was a surprise to 
see such healthy trees on the open prairie, some of them having 
fruited for two or more years. The most of them are grown upon 
top-grafted trees, from scions procured from Burbank, of California ; 
Williams, of Nebraska; and Terry, of Iowa. Among the varieties 
specially noticed were Pearl, Green Gage, Pond, Lincoln, Glass, 
America, Shanghai, also some seedlings of Pond’s Seedling; also 
Shippers Pride, Crimson, Laura Gold, Wax, Reine Claude, Bo- 
hemian Prune, Tatge, Lombard and Wickson. This is a remark- 
able collection to be fruited in Minnesota. This list was shown to 
Prof. Hanson, who ventured the prediction that a test winter would 
destroy all of them. Several of these varieties have been tried in dif- 
ferent parts of the state, but no one seems to have the skill or be so 
fortunate as Mr. Knudson. 

Mr. Penning has confined his efforts mostly to Americanas, 
growing a large number of seedlings every year. Some of the 
newer ones have attracted his attention lately, and he is top-graft- 
ing with promising varieties. He believes that our list is already 
too long, and he will try only the best. He is favorably impressed 
with Golden Queen, Klondike, Neil’s Peach, McKinley and America. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1903, SO. MINNESOTA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


JONATHAN FREEMAN, SECRETARY. 


The Southern Minnesota Horticultural Society held its tenth 
annual meeting at Albert Lea, Minn., on Jan. 14 and 15, 1903. The 
place of meeting, the basement of the old opera house building, 
was converted into an actual bower by the large display of fruit, 
evergreens, plants, flowers and pictures. The attendance during the 
day sessions averaged from fifty to eighty, and the evening enter- 
tainments from one hundred to several hundred. It was one of the 
best sessions, if not the best, held in the history of the society. There 
was a fully sustained interest throughout the entire meeting. The 
society is largely indebted for the value and interest of the meet- 
ings to many old and experienced horticultural workers from Iowa, 
Wisconsin and other parts of our own state; for their active and 
earnest participation, through papers and discussions. 

Mr. A. J. Philips, of Wisconsin, although not booked on the pro- 
gram, was made a useful servant in many directions, because of his 
versatile knowledge and ability. 
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With a few exceptions of absence, the program was executed 
as published. The quotations following were taken from the Albert 
Lea Tribune: 

“The first session was called to order about to o’clock by the 
president, O. W. Moore, of Spring Valley. The invocation was by 
Rev. Dr. Abbott. Some time was taken up with reports of those 
who had attended state and the district meetings.” Reports were 
also given by the secretary and treasurer, two of the vice-presidents, 
the three members of the fruit committee, and of the committee on 
seedlings. Mr. Wedge, reporting for Albert Lea and Freeborn 
County. for the past season, as understood by the writer, said that 
4,360 bushels of apples, 785 bushels of crabs, 20,000 boxes of straw- 
berries and 13,000 boxes of raspberries were sold in Albert Lea; and 
in the entire county 6,000 bushels of apples, 1,000 bushels of crabs 
and 20,000 quarts of strawberries.. He estimated the crop of Free- 
born County for 1902, as 32,000 bushels of apples and crabs. 

Phe president’ s address was the opening feature of the after- 
noon session. He reviewed the advantages and disadvantages of the 
past year and exhorted the members to continued activity.” 

“At the evening session there was a good attendance. H. C. 
Carlson extended the greetings and a cordial welcome to the dele- 
gates from the city. He remarked the importance of horticultural 
work, and he hoped the workers would be blessed with rich fruitage. 
The speaker suggested that the horticulturist lived close to nature 
and only encouraged inevitable results. The uses of the meetings 
of this character were many, not the least of which was the neigh- 
borly feeling created.” 

an F. Peck of Austin responded to the welcome in a happy vein.’ 

“Clarence Wedge then gave some interesting facts as to the re- 
lationship existing between the state society, of which organization 
he is president, and the local societies. He thought it better to have 
several small societies in the state rather than confine them to four, 
as is the case in Iowa, as he believed better results would be at- 
tained. Mr. Wedge said a larger appropriation should be made by 
the state legislature to assist in the work.” 

“Prof. Robertson then gave some stereopticon views of the work 
of the state experimental farm at St. Anthony Park, 
keeping up a continual fire of interesting talk while preparing 
the machine and throwing the views on the screen. He said there 
are 600 students in the state agricultural school, 130 of whom are 
ladies. The illustrations were highly enjoyable, and the closest at- 
tention was given him. It was an exhibition that showed much of 
the work being done and opened the eyes of many who did not fully 
understand about it. When the picture of the boy pulling the mule 
was given Mrs. Robertson sang a parody on ‘My Grandfather’s 
Clock,’ and it was so effective and appropriate that there was loud 
applause.” 

We are largely indebted to Prof. Robertson and wife for this 
entertainment, given without any expense whatever to either the so- 
ciety or the citizens of Albert Lea. 

“W. E. Gaylord, of Nora Springs, Iowa, delegate from the 
Northeast Iowa Society, was made an honorary member, while to all 
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taking part in the program were extended a vote of thanks. A num- 
ber of members have been secured, and much interest has been 
aroused among those who are engaged in fruit raising.” 

“The committee to award premiums, A. J. Philips, J. C. Ferris, 
and T. E. Cashman, made in part the following report: Wealthy— 
First P. Clausen; second, T. E. Noble; third—L. W. Allen. Ben 
Davis—First, Frank Yahnke; second, Frank Harris. Salome— 
First, C. A. Stillman; second, G. B. Chamberlain. Walbridge— 
First, Frank Harris; no other entries. Northwestern Greening— 
First, Frank Harris; second, J. C. Hawkins. Russet—L. W. Allen, 
first. Malinda—First, J. C. Kraushaar; second, O. W. Moore; 
third, J. C. Hawkins. Red Ansim—First, O. W. Moore. 

“In the display made by Clarence Wedge we find a large ex- 
hibit of some fifty varieties of apples—enough to make two hundred 
plates. They were not entered for premiums. 

“A seedling of merit was exhibited by Frank Yahnke, of Wi- 
nona. We recommend that he be awarded a first and second 
premium for the two plates. We understand it has been named 
Yahnke, after the originator. 

“We also take the liberty of awarding a vote of thanks to Peter 
Clausen for his fine exhibit of flowers which added so much to the 
beauty of the hall.” 

The old officers of the society were all re-elected, except the 
expiring vice-president, of Freeborn county, who was replaced by 
Peter Clausen, of Albert Lea. 

The following visitors from outside of our district lent much 
interest to our meeting: Wyman Elliot, Minneapolis; lrank 
Yahnke, Winona; David Secor, Winnebago City; R. A. Wright, Ex- 
celsior; S. D. Richardson, Winnebago City, Minn.; T. E. Cashman, 
Owatonna, Minn.; F. I. Harris, La Crescent, Minn.; Carl Vollin- 
weider, La Crescent, Minn.; E. M. Sherman, Charles City, Iowa; 
H. G. Patten, Charles City, Iowa; Mr. Noble, Wisconsin. 

Session of Thursday evening: 

“The first number of the evening was a humorous talk by A. J. 
Philips, of West Salem, Wis. J. C. Ferris, of Hampton, Iowa, then 
gave a poem entitled, ‘The Campfires of the Sixties.’ 

“Mr. C. M. Loring was formally introduced by President Moore, 
and he described how he began his work in the interest of trees 
and parks. He said he made a mistake in attempting to interest the 
older people, for he should have started with the children, and had 
he done so Minneapolis would now be one of the most beautiful cities 
in the United States. The views shown by Mr. Loring included not 
only American but European views of such variety as to excite the 
admiration of all present. He showed by easy object lessons what 
trees and shrubbery will do to the crowded tenement house in the 
city as well as the farm house of Minnesota. The chopping down 
of trees along streets was condemned and the destruction of forests 
was referred to in no complimentary manner. 

“When asked what he would do to improve the grounds about 
the court-house Mr. Loring said it would require too long to answer, 
but he considered the court-house a beautiful picture without any 
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frame, a just rebuke to those who do not want any trees planted 
about it because they will have leaves that will fall in the autumn. 
“Mr. Loring’s lecture closed the meeting of the aaa and it was 
a fitting finale to the series of meetings.” 
As the papers read will appear during the year in the columns 
of the Horticulturist and thus be accessib sle to our readers, any re- 
sume of them at this time is omitted. 


INJURIOUS INSECTS AND PLANT DISEASES. 


A proposed bill to prevent the introduction or spread of injurious 


insects and dangerous plant diseases in the state of Minnesota. 
(See Secretarv’s Corner.) 


Section 1. The entomologist of the state experiment station 
is hereby constituted the state entomologist and charged with the 
execution of this act. He may appoint such qualified assistants as 
may be necessary, fix a reasonable compensation for their labor, 
and pay the same; and their acts shall have the same validity as his 
own. He shall, by himself or his assistants, between the first day of 
May and the fifteenth day of September, in each year, when re- 
quested by the owner or agent, or when he has reasonable grounds 
to believe that any injurious insect pests or dangerous and contagious 
plant diseases exist, carefully examine any nursery, fruit farm, or 
other place where trees or plants are grown for sale, and if found 
apparently free from any injurious insect pests or dangerous and 
contagious plant diseases, he shall issue his certificate stating the 


facts (good for one year unless revoked) and shall collect therefor a ° 


fee of five dollars per day and expenses. 

Section 2. The state entomologist shall have authority, when 
requested by the owner or agent, or when he has reasonable grounds 
to believe any injurious insect pests or dangerous and contagious 
plant diseases exist, to enter upon any grounds, public or private, 
for the purpose of inspection, and if he finds any nursery, orchard, 
garden, or other place, infested by any injurious insect pests, or 
dangerous and contagious plant diseases, he may, by himself or his 
assistants, enter upon such premises, and establish quarantine regu- 
lations. 

If, in his judgment, such injurious insect pests or dangerous 
and contagious plant diseases may be eradicated by treatment, he 
may, in writing, order such treatment, and prescribe its kind and 
character. In case any trees, shrubs, or plants are found so in- 
fested that it would be impracticable to treat them, he may order 
them burned. A failure for ten days after the delivery of such order 
to the owner or persons in charge to treat or destroy such infested 
trees or plant as ordered, shall authorize the entomologist to perform 
this work by himself or his assistants, and to ascertain the cost 
thereof. He shall certify the amount of such cost to the owner or 
person in charge of the premises, and if same is not paid to him 
within sixty days thereafter, he shall certify the amount to the county 
auditor, who shall spread the same upon the tax books, to be col- 
lected as other taxes are, and turned over to the state auditor to re- 
imburse the state for money expended. 
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Section 3. Where nursery stock is shipped into the state, accom- 
panied by a certificate, as herein provided, it shall be held prima 
facie evidence of the facts therein stated, but the state entomologist, 
by himself or his assistants, when they have reason to believe that 
any such stock is infested with any injurious insect pests or dan- 
gerous and contagious plant diseases, shall be authorized to inspect 
the same and subject it to like treatment as provided in section two 
of this act. 

Section 4. It shall be unlawful for any person, firm or cor- 
poration to bring into the state any trees, plants, vines, cuttings 
and buds, commonly known as nursery stock, unless accompanied 
by a certificate of inspection by a state entomologist of the state 
from which the shipment is made, showing that the stock has been 
inspected and found apparently free from any injurious insect pests, 
or dangerous and contagious plant diseases. 

Section 5. Any person violating or neglecting to carry out the 
provisions of this act, or offering any hindrance to the carrying out 
of this act, shall be adjudged guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction before a justice of the peace, shall be fined not less than 
ten dollars nor more than one hundred dollars for each and every 
offense, together with all the costs of the prosecution, and shall 
stand committed until the same are paid. 

All amounts so recovered shall be paid over to the state auditor 
and added to the fund provided for combating injurious insects in 
Minnesota. 

Section 6. This act shall be in force and become a law after June 
SP REE, EQOS. 


INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY OF THE FIRE WARDEN 
SERVICE. 
GEN. C. C. ANDREWS, CHIEF (FOREST) FIRE WARDEN. 


(A talk before the Minnesota Forestry Association. ) 


‘Some of you may be members of the legislature yourselves, but if 
you are not you certainly have influence with them. It is important 
that the coming legislature pass two measures in the interest of 
forestry—one to strengthen the fire warden system, the other to en- 
able the forestry board to begin the purchase of land for forestry 
purposes. 

When the projectors of the Edinburgh Review commenced its 
publication they started with the motto, “We cultivate literature 
on a little oatmeal.” Our fire warden system seems to have started 
on the same basis, but its frugality lessens its efficiency. Doubtless, 
if we could secure the services in every township of the timbered 
‘regions of an intelligent, resolute man for fire warden and continue 
him in the service, he would prove rfore effective than our present 
changeable town boards of supervisors at their present small pay. 
But to secure the services of such a man would we not have to pay 
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him a salary of at least about $50 a year? To be effective he would 
need to make it the interest of a few good men in different parts of 
the town to co-operate with him, and he would have to pay them 
something for their trouble. As a fire warden in case of fire has to 
call upon the citizens to leave their work to help him, he must be a 
man who commands some respect. Could we get such a man with- 


out fair compensation ? 

To avoid opposition from extensive owners of timber lands who 
feared increased taxes, the legislature was asked to adopt the cheaper 
plan of throwing the work upon township supervisors, limiting their 
pay to $2.00 a day when any actual service is rendered and for not 
exceeding fifteen days in a year. These supervisors, as fire wardens, 
do not receive on an average more than about $6 a year, and you can 
imagine that it is only trom a sense of duty that they render service. 
However, traveling as they do through their towns on town business 
they can do much towards preventing the careless setting of fires 
in a dry season. In many instances they have proved very effective. 
Under the present system the various counties pay for the local fire 
warden service, and the state re-pays them one-third of the amount. 
A few counties have been delinquent in paying fire warden service 
and thus have practically nullified the law in their limits. I believe 
that if the state would pay, two-thirds of the expense, leaving the 
counties to pay one-third, the county commissioners would then be 
more prompt in paying for fire warden service and that the service 
would thereby become more effective. <A bill for this purpose, and 
to strengthen the fire warden service in some other respects will 
be introduced at the coming session of the legislature and should be 
passed. 

We have, as you know, a Forestry Board, under an act drawn 
up by the late Capt. Cross, and of which the gentleman whio has 
just addressed you (Mr. Owen), is president. The board consists 
‘of nine members, including Mr. Frederick Weyerhaeuser, Dr. A. C. 
Wedge, John Cooper and others well known to you. The board 
has thought that inasmuch as the state has for many years paid 
$20,000 a year in bounties for tree planting on the prairies, and 
with good results, there would be a consistency in now beginning 
to use a similar amount for the purchase of waste, hilly, sandy or 
rocky land for forestry purposes. The board has recommended that 
such a bill be passed on these terms: that the amount purchased in 
any one town shall not exceed an eighth part of the area of such 
town and that not exceeding $2.50 per acre be paid for the land. 

This Forestry Association has existed over a quarter of a cen- 
tury; many of our earnest advpcates of forestry have passed away ; 
a whole generation has been educated in forestry, and if the present 
friends of forestry in Minnesota are truly in earnest they will try 
and have these measures accomplished. 
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MY SEEDLING ORCHARD. 


T. E. PERKINS, RED WING. 


I have some Malinda apple trees that had four barrels of apples 
that year. Our secretary wished me to state why I happened to, 
or what prompted me to, plant those seeds. Well, I will state why. 
As Mrs. Perkins was preparing some apples for cooking she found 
some seeds sprouted. So she saved the seeds that winter, put them 
in moist dirt and kept them in the cellar and planted them the spring 


“‘WAYSIDE’’ SEEDLING. 


“TI took this seedling from the side of the road. It is as fine anapple in its season as I ever 
saw; it is equal to the Wealthy for cooking or eating from the hand, and tree is as the 
hardy as the Duchess or any other tree, and a good bearer. I only saw one small twig that 
blighted last year.’’ 


after. I prepared the ground, and she took care of them the first 
three years. Then I thought I would help her out a little. So I 
commenced to thin them out and plant in nursery rows to grow 
until large enough to plant in orchard. My trees are nine years 
old from the seed. 
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Tha seed was Taken. 
Plan of orchard containing Malinda tree from which seed was taken. 

Prof. Hanson wished me to draw a diagram of my orchard 
where my Malinda trees grew. I planted them about fifteen feet 
apart each way and had four rows running east and west, and eight 
running north and south. The location will be seen on the diagram. 


VIEW IN NEW ORCHARD. 
My new orchard is located on a south and southwest slope on 
good land. I set the trees twenty-one feet apart each way; have 
seven rows and eighteen trees in each row. I dig holes about fifteen 
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or eighteen inches deep when planting and set the trees four to six 
inches deeper than they were in nursery. I mulch soon after I get 
them planted. The way I protect them in winter is by putting 
poisoned squash seeds around my trees just before the snow comes, 
and I have no trouble. I prune them as | think they need it. As 
they grow very differently, some need a great deal more pruning 
than others. I have about sixty trees that ai a few apples on this 
year. ; 

Mr. Wyman Elliot: My attention was first called to this lot of 
seedlings at the state fair, where Mr. Perkins had, in the Goodhue 
County exhibit, about forty-five samples of them on exhibition. 
After examining the fruit and testing the quality of some I invited a 
few of the frieads of horticulture to examine them also. We all be- 
came so much interested in them that I concluded to take a trip down 
there to look at them. So on the 17th day of September I went 
down there and spent a half day with Mr. Perkins, and I will say 
that if any one in Minnesota has a nicer seedling orchard it must 
be a good one. His orchard is protected on the south by his build- 
ings and other orchards that act as windbreaks. It has an exposure 
on the west which, if I owned the orchard, I should try to overcome 
very quickly by putting in a double windbreak, The land is a little 
rolling, a very deep clay loam, and it is what I would pick out as 
an ideal soil for orcharding. I went into the old orchard and saw 
where the original trees grew, and they pointed out the surround- 
ing trees that furnished the pollen which fertilized the blossoms 
of the tree on which this fruit grew. In these seedlings we can see 
the type of the tree from which the pollen came. There are only 
two or three that resemble the mother tree, the Malinda, and the 
rest seemed to take on the quality, color, size, shape and other points 
from the other side. I say to you it is one of the best object lessons 
in a seedling apple grown that we have in the state. There is only 
one other that I know of that comes anywhere near it, and that is 
the Lyman seedling. 

There is one seedling of the Malinda which, if you were to see 
it now you would hardly believe it to be such so far as color and 
texture is concerned. It is a fine apple and shows good keeping 
qualities. There is one other that is almost identical with the 
Wealthy in shape and color. I have not tested the quality of it, 
but I should say on a guess that it was a very fair quality. The 
trees as a whole are the healthiest, thriftiest and cleanest looking 
lot of orchard trees I have seen in Minnesota. They have had ex- 
cellent care and cultivation. After four years I understand they 
were seeded down to clover, and when I was there the clover stood 
eight to nine inches high, and you can imagine what a nice, clean, 
thrifty looking orchard it must have been. It was one of the most 
pleasing looking orchards I have seen in all my life. The bodies 
of the trees are from two to three feet high, from which point the 
branches spread out and make a nice top. There is one remarkable 
thing about the orchard, and that is that there is very little blight. 
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Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg (Wisconsin): At what age were the trees 
transplanted ? 

Mr. Elliot: I think they were two years old. 

Mr. Kellogg: Any sun scald? 

Mr. Elliot: Not a particle. 

Mr. Oliver Gibbs: Are there any other apple seeds gathered 
and put away by the family? 

Mr. Elliot: No, sir. Mrs. Perkins said she sat one April day 
peeling apples. They had grown a good many apples the previous 
year, and they had kept those Malinda until the last, and as she was 
paring apples the thought came into her mind, why not save some 
of these seeds and plant them? So she spoke to Mr. Perkins for 
a little corner in the garden where she could plant the seeds and 
care for them. She did plant them, weeded them and cared for 
them for two years, and then she turned them over to the tender 
mercies of Mr. Perkins, and I think you will agree with me that she 
turned them over into good hands, for every indication points to 
the fact that the trees have been well cared for. There are a few 
trees that are still in the nursery row, and there is some of the fruit 
here grown from those trees. There are some large trees, some 
of them as much as six inches in diameter. I think here is quite an 
instructive lesson for the ladies in our horticultural society. It 
shows that the women are not so far behind in the pursuit of the 
idea. I hope this lesson may be taken to heart, that the women may 
save seeds and plant them and thereby advance the interests of horti- 
culture just as they have been advanced in this case. 

Mr. J. M. Underwood: Women always have been in the apple 
business. (Laughter. ) 

Mr. Hamlin V. Poore: There is something I wish to say to the 
horticulturists assembled here, and I wish to say to the farmer who 
resides on the prairie. I have been a farmer in the state for twenty- 
five years. I was raised in the apple orchards of southern Ohio. . I 
attended a horticultural meeting twenty years ago when Mr. Thomas 
first came to Iowa. I made an effort at that time to present to the 
horticulturists of the state what I termed facts derived from my per- 
sonal observation and experience in growing apples. I was actually 
surprised that the horticultural society of this state made so little 
progress in the growing of fruit suitable for this state. I met a 
friend coming down on the train yesterday, and he said he had a 
seedling apple as large as the Wolf River, but he knew nothing about 
the parentage of the tree. One winter the rabbits girdled the tree, 
and the apple was lost forever. The longest lived trees are actual 
seedlings grown from trees planted from seed. I have seen a tree 
on my place the heart of which is dead, and that tree shows not the 
least sign of blighting, yet the heart is completely dead. I have 
heard people say that that kind of growth would not do, as though 
the life was in the heart. The life is underneath the bark. One 
vear apples were very cheap, and I saved a lot of seed from apples 
I bought. TI did not know as much about the matter then as I do 
now, I did not inquire where the apples came from, but I had an 
idea T could produce a seedling better than anything that had so far 
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been produced. When they came into bearing I found they were 
fine apples, but they were too tender for our climate. These things 
discouraged me and caused me to get Wealthy. I have no faith in 
a nursery tree, in any nursery tree remaining alive. An apple tree 
is like the oak. Our climate requires a tap root. If any one asks 
me how to get an apple I tell him to grow it from the seed. I bought 
trees from the nursery that stood nine years and never showed a sign 
of blossoming during all that time, and while those trees were grow- 
ing a little seedling came up alongside of them and has borne a 
bushel of apples. I took up the tree and removed it to another place, 
and that tree bore me three crops of apples before my nursery grown 
trees bore one, and I got so discouraged that I took the bark off, 
and the next year I had a bushel of fine Wealthy apples. I have 
over one hundred seedling apple trees growing transplanted from 
the nursery row that | depend on for my children and my grand- 
children, and I am satisfied that that tap root will go through all 
the vicissitudes of extreme dry and extreme cold and lack of cultiva- 
tion. If we depend on those trees that have been changed from a 
tap root to surface roots they may make an effort to establish an- 
other tap root, and if we ever get any benefit from them we must 
give them thorough cultivation as long as they are growing. You 
must have a complete dust blanket around those trees, because when 
they get into bearing there is no root extending far enough below 
that extreme drouth and that extreme freezing to retain the vitality. 
These are my observations, and I have been convinced by those ob- 
servations and experience that we must depend upon seedling trees. 
If they grow and have choice fruit let them alone, and if they do not 
have good fruit graft on them anything you want. I have a tree 
on which I have four varieties growing. [I had no other place to 
graft them. I have more than sixty-six varieties of apples, and 
there is no variety that I got from the nursery. We have got to 
find what tree will do the best in the section of country we each 
live in. 

Now, fellow members of the horticultural society, I want to make 
this prediction, that when the horticulturists of this state start on 
the right lines to adapt their trees to the various conditions of climate 
and soil required, this state will be known as one of the greatest 
apple producing states in the union, and some of the best apples 
will come from the prairies in the western part of the state. When 
we have extreme drouth those trees must depend upon the surface 
roots, and the tree cannot withstand the drain upon them, they ‘can- 
not withstand the conditions they must go through in this climate. 

Mr. Frank Yahnke: The gentleman tells us we must depend 
upon seedlings entirely. I think it would be wrong to let this get 
in our report and in the various papers in just the way it has come. 
It would lead to the belief that no tree was good for anything except 
a seedling. There are more bad seedlings than grafted trees. 

The Secretary: That will go into the report too. (Laughter. 

Mr. Yahnke: That is all right. The tap root of a tree does 
not depend upon whether the tree is a seedling, but it depends upon 
the root system it has got. 
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NEw LirE MEMBERS.—The following names have been added to our life 
membership roll since the late annual meeting, the first week in this Dec: 
R. L. Daniels, Red Wing; T. E. Cashman, M. R. Cashman and W. H. Hart, 
all of Owatonna; Preston McCully, Maple Plain; M. M. Williams, Littie Falls. 


‘“‘WESTERN EMPIRE.’’—Western Empire is the title of a new publication 
issued by the Fruit World Publication Co., los Angelos, Cal. The initial 
number at hand isa very interesting one. The fruit growing development of 
that country occupies considerable of its space. This new periodical is on our 
exchange list and may be found in the library. 

THE BLACK CURRANT IN MINNESOTA.—A correspondent inquires why 
the Horticulturist never says anything about the black currant. He thinks it 
is a very valuable fruit for this country, yielding abundantly and making nice 
jelly and wine. After allowing a row to grow five years he renews it, and, hay- 
ing several rows, he keeps his plants up that way. He thinks the fruit increases 
in size with these renewals. With him they are almost’ as big as a common 
gooseberry and bear abundantly. é: 

MINNESOTA COMMISSIONERS FOR THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION.—Gover- 
nor Van Sant has appointed on this commission, Theo. L. Hays, of Minneapo- 
lis, the well known theatrical manager; Mr. Conde Hamlin, manager of the 
Pioneer Press, St. Paul; and J. M. Underwood, of Lake City, who needs no 
introduction to our readers. The board has already held some preliminary 
meetings, and the necessary steps are being taken to put the work in the line 
of progress. The $50,000 appropriated for this purpose by the legislature 
two years ago is evidently inadequate for the purpose, and more must be forth- 
coming to secure creditable results. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF POMOLOGY AT THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION.—Prof. 
John H. Stinson has recently been appointed superintendent of pomology in 
connection with the St. Louis exposition. He is considered specially well 
qualified for this place on account of his training and experience. Mr. Stin- 
son is a graduate of the Iowa Agricultural College in the class of 1890. The 
following year he became connected with the Arkansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station as horticulturist, and in ’97 was appointed professor of horti- 
culture in the University of Arkansas. In 1900 he moved to Missouri to take 
charge of the Missouri State Fruit Experiment Station, located at Mountain 
Grove, in which work, we understand, he is still engaged. 

A PROPOSED PREVENTATIVE Law.—Prof. F. lL. Washburn, entomologist 
at the Minnesota State Experiment Station, pursuant to a resolution adopted 
at our late annual meeting, has prepared a bill providing for the inspection of 
nursery stock and orchards within the state and requiring that nursery stock 
shipped into the state should be accompanied by a certificate of inspection 
from the entomologist of the state from which it comes. This bill has been sub- 
mitted tothe nurserymen of the state and others interested and later re- 
vised by a committee from the executive board. It is not a drastic law, and 
as itspurpose is to insure immunity from injurious pests the fruit growers 
of the state should feel a special interest init. The license feature, which 
was so objectionable in connection with a similar bill presented to the legis- 
lature some years since, is not included in thisone. A copy of the proposed 
law appears in this number. 
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COMMENDATORY.—‘I have this day received “Trees, Fruits and Flowers 
of Minnesota’. It isa splendid volume, alone worth more than the annual 
membership fee of your excellent association.’’ D. W. BUCHANAN. 

This is not the only one. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE S. D. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY—was 
held in Woonsocket, Jan. 20 and 21. Mr. C. E. Older, of Luverne, appeared 
there as the delegate of our society. This was an especially interesting meeting 
to the S. D. people as they are to make another effort to secure an appropriation 
from their state legislature, which is also in session. There ought to be no 
trouble about their receiving most liberal treatment in this way. Mr. Older’s 
report will be found in the March number. 


PHOENIX ON THE $1000 SEEDLING APPLE.—In a recent letter, F. K. Phoe- 
nix, the veteran horticulturist of Delavan, Wis., speaks warmly in reference to 
the securing of this much desired fruit. We quote: ‘Again, therefore, let me 
urge that this hardy winter apple business be put in the foreground, where it 
belongs. Rally around it! Raise the Horticultural Society premium to 
$10,000, with $5,000 for the all around winter apple tree and fruit, and the 
other $5,000 on worthy second and third varieties. Your members will know 
best how to start this ball rolling—till we get there. And better even than the 
grand new winter apples will be the glorious crop of Western boy and girl, 
man and woman horticulturists, we shall see in this effort.’’ 


MorRE PRINTING AND A LARGER APPROPRIATION FOR THE SOCIETY.— 
A bill has been introduced into the legislature in both houses to increase the 
printing of the society by 1,000 volumes and the annual appropriation by 
$500.00. If these very reasonable demands of the society are granted, we 
shall have printed hereafter 4,000 volumes of our report and receive $2,000 
per annum from the state. Asthese are very important matters, vitally con- 
nected with the welfare of the society, members will realize the advisability of 
speaking a word for them to the law makers of the state ‘‘in season and out of 
season.”’ 


A WoRD FROM OUR FLORIDA MEMBER.—A letter from A. W. Sias to 
Oliver Gibbs, dated Harbor View, Fla., Jan. 15 says, ‘‘We had strawberries 
on the table today. We have an acre just beginning to ripen. One of the “Big » 
Sioux’”’ seedling grape fruits measured over a foot and a half in circumference 
last year, and it was a droughty season too.’’ He adds, ‘‘I deem it a great com- 
pliment to me that fifteen old Minnesota cranks should have the backbone and 
hardiness to acknowledge that they once knew another old crank by the name 
of Sias—with so small a bribe in sight.’’ This of course refers to his gift of 
“Big Sioux”’ grape fruits and kumquats distributed at the las#banquet 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA HORTICULTURAL SoOCIETY.—The report of the 
annual meeting of this society, by Sec’y Freeman, appears in this issue. No 
special reference is made to the large number of valuable papers read there in 
this report, as they will appear from time to time during the year in the Horti- 
culturist. As this report is read and the value of such meetings realized, our 
members should be stimulated to create similar organizations in other of the 
well settled portions of the state, where conditions and the interest of the 
people render it practicable. There ought to be a dozen such societies in Min- 
nesota. 
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HAvE You GIvEN Away Your 1902 HortTicuLTuristTs? 
GIvE AWAY your last year magazines and get a new member for the society! 


WISCONSIN SOCIETY, ANNUAL MEE’CING—is to be held at Madison, Wis., 
February 2-5. Mr. Frank I. Harris, of La Crescent, is to be our representative. 


Has ALL THE PREMIUM BooKs?—One of our zealous workers in sending 
the name of a new member writes: ‘‘Could you let me have Prof. Goff’s ‘‘Prin- 
ciples of Plant Culture?’’ I have all of Prof. Green’s books.’? How many 
members can say as much?—and yet every one should be able to. But the 
writer is not through working for us on that account, as he says further: ‘‘Of 
course I shall try to get a new member whenever I can.’’ ‘This is the spirit 
that is giving our society such strength and efficiency. ‘Go thou and do like- 
wise.’’ 


Epson GAYLORD's Fruit List.—A recent letter from Edson Gaylord 
recommends for general planting the Duchess, Wealthy, Plumb’s Cider, Red 
Charlamoff, N. W. Greening and Malinda, with Fall Orange and Utter’s Red 
for home use, for northern Iowa and southern Minnesota. The reader will 
notice that some of the old favorites, not on our society lists any more, are 
still being planted, in specially favored situations, it is to be presumed. The 
Fall Orange was one of Mr. Peffer’s seedlings if we remember rightly, and is 
of very choice quality, of the Grimes Golden character.—Oliver Gibbs. 


FORESTRY, A CORRECTIO N.—Gen. C. C. Andrews writes: ‘‘I wish to cor 
rect an error in the report printed in the last number of the Horticulturist of 
proceedings of the meeting of the Forestry Association. I am there incor- 
rectly reported as recommending, in my remarks, the discontinuance of boun- 
ties for tree planting onthe prairies. What I said was: ‘the state has for twenty 
six years been paying $20,000 a year for bounties for tree planting on the 
prairies, and with good results, and now it would seem but just that the state 
should appropriate a similar amount to begin the work of re-foresting cut over 
non-agricultural lands in the forest regions.’ ’’ 


THE SECRETS OF THE COMMERCIAL CANNERY.-~This office is in receipt 
of a book published by Hemlo-Meriam Co., Auburn, Cal., entitled, ‘‘Fruit 
Grower’s Manual.’ Its title hardly indicates the contents of the volume, as it 
purports to contain very full directions for starting and operating canneries, 
and recipes for the canning of all kinds of eatables, including fruits, vegetables, 
fish, meats, etc. Astothe value of these directions the writer is unable to 
judge with accuracy from want ot experience. While written for the special 
use of the canning factories, the recipes are undoubtedly of almost equal use for 
home purposes. It isa small paper bound book of about 80 pages, very con- 
densed and covefing an extensive field. Those interested in this subject might 
do well to correspond with the publishers. 
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In emoriam. 


EDWARD HARVEY SCHUYLER DARTT. 
DECEASED JAN. 31, 1903, aGED 78 VEARS. 


It is hard to realize that this man of strong mentality and per- 
sistent purpose, so long a dominant force in the counsels of our so- 
ciety, has completed his work with us and passed on. At the time of 
his death, which took place at his home in Owatonna on January 31. 
Mr. Dartt was in his seventy-ninth year, having been born on No- 
vember 24, 1824. He was a native of Weathersfield, Vermont, where 
he lived until the age of twenty, when he came west and remained 
for some years in the neighborhood of Ripon, Wisconsin, attend- 
ing college there and teaching school in’that vicinity. About the 
time of the opening of the Civil War he removed to Kingston in 
that state, where he was engaged in general merchandising, holding 
at the same time the offices of postmaster and justice of the peace. 
Without doubt, in those stirring days a man of Mr. Dartt’s tempera- 
ment would have been in the army, if it had not been for an acci- 
dent which at the age of sixteen left him with a stiffened knee, of 
which infirmity all of his friends were aware. 

In 1869 Mr. Dartt came to Minnesota and took up his home in 
Owatonna, where he resided continuously until the time of his death. 
He engaged at once in the nursery business, and in the same year 
he became a member of the state horticultural society, of which the 
roll shows that he was continually thereafter a member with the 
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exception of one year. In 1889 for his conspicuous services in horti- 
culture he was made an honorary life member. For a large number 
of years he held the place of first vice-president of the society 
from his district. Twelve years ago, upon the establishment of the 
Owatonna trial station, created by an act of legislature, Mr. Dartt 
was made its superintendent, which position he retained till his death. 
He conducted a series of practical experiments there in the way 
of producing hardy fruits and increasing their productiveness, the 
results of which are in a large measure yet to be garnered by those 
who shall follow him in its management. Occasional reports of 
this station, which have appeared from time to time in our publica- 
tion, indicated the conscientious nature of the work he was doing. 

As a citizen of Owatonna, Mr. Dartt was held in esteem by all 
large minded and public spirited citizens. Dartt’s Addition is now 
a well developed resident district in that city and shows the interst 
that he had in tree growing in their variety and profusion upon this 
property. 

Within the last few years Mr. Dartt has been greatly interested 
in the development of a little park, conveniently located near the 
city, which he termed Dartt’s Paradise. This has been spoken of 
heretofore in our periodical and some photographs of it published. 

That Mr. Dartt’s work as a public spirited citizen was fully ap- 
preciated at home is shown in the concluding paragraph of an edito- 
rial which appeared in the Owatonna Chronicle soon after his death. 
“Perhaps the least we could do for him would be to set up in an 
appropriate place some simple memorial bearing an epitaph some- 
thing like this. “To the memory of DARTT, as a token of awakened 
public gratitude for loyal, patient labor for the upbuilding of Owa- 
tonna, which ridicule and calumny nor physical feebleness could not 
discourage.’ ” 

Mr. Dartt was twice married, his second wife having died in 
1896. He is survived by four childrén, Dr. W. S. Dartt, of Palouse, 
Washington; Mrs. C. M. Kirk, of Santa Barbara, California; and 
Harvey S. Dartt, now living in Owatonna; by his second marriage 
also R. M. Dartt, whose name appears on our roll as a life member. 

Few members of this society have wielded so marked an influence 
in its development. As a worker among us, Mr. Dartt was held 
in highest esteem for ability and force of character and for sterling 
integrity. The general thought is well versed in the words of the 
friends that follow. A. W. LatHam, SECcY. 


Mr. Dartt was a former resident of our state and a worthy life 
member of our society. It was my privilege to know him well. 
When I spent a day with him last December, he, realizing that it 
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was difficult to talk and be understood, said to his daughter, “‘give 
Philips my diary and scrap book to read; it will be pleasanter for 
him.” I spent the best of the day in so doing. It commenced in 
Green Lake county, Wis., in 1856 and closed in Owatonna in 1902— 
nearly fifty years of active life! Every page bore evidence that his 
whole life had been spent trying to benefit his fellow men and to 
make the world better and pleasanter by his having lived in it. This 
is the best tribute I can pay to his memory. Surely we shall miss 
him.—A. J. Philips, West Salem, Wis. 

I enjoyed the acquaintance of Mr. E. H. S. Dartt for a number 
of years and ain indeed glad that I knew him. He was a man of a 
peculiar make-up, as well as industrious, painstaking, able, energetic 
and of strict integrity. He prospered and had reason to feel proud 
of his prosperity. All with whom he came in contact will remember 
his inimitable way of looking at the humorous and poetical side of 
things, in spite of the fact that he was eminently practical in all 
things. He was fond of a joke and good at repartee, but he could 
take as well as give, and there was no sting of bitterness in his 
humor. His essay on “Wind-mills” is a good example of his keen 
flashes of wit. His multitude of friends loved him for his strong 
individuality. Minnesota horticulture loses a strong and faithtul 
worker in the death of Mr. Dartt.—Prof. N. FE. Hansen, Brookings, 
5.D- 

His death is not alone a great loss to the horticultural interests 
of the state, but it is an irreparable loss to the city of Owatonna, to 
the improvement and beautifying of which he devoted the last ten 
years of his life. Mr. Dartt’s philanthropy led him to plan and im- 
prove at his own expense a plot of ground converting it into a beauti- 
ful park and throwing it open to the public. It is universally re- 
gretted that his life was not spared to continue the improvements 
he had in mind at the park and other portions of the city where he 
had real estate interests—Thos. E. Cashman, Owatonna. 

In the death of Mr. Dartt our society loses a valuable member. 
He has experimented and contributed to our knowledge of fruit 
growing, in a line marked out by himself and enthusiastically fol- 
lowed, as he believed, with marked success. Though he was often 
confronted with discouraging circumstances and sometimes sub- 
jected to ridicule for his opinions, he persevered always with great 
good nature and wonderful tenacity of purpose. Though he did not 
succeed in full in accomplishing what he had set for himself to do, 
his hopes and-efforts never faltered, and his work was so consci- 
entiously and faithfully done that it is not necessary to go over 
the ground again to reap the full benefit of his painstaking work.— 
O. M. Lord, Minnesota City. 

Being somewhat of a neighbor, Mr. Dartt was one of the first 
of the older members of the society with whom I became well ac- 
quainted. Balanced judgment, aggressive honesty and benevolent 
purpose, illumined with flashes of genial humor, are the traits of 
character that seem to have impressed me as belonging to him. 
When I passed up the familiar steps on the day he was buried it 
seemed scarcely possible that I should not again see him seated 
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at his desk in the “den,” that was finished in pine of his own grow- 
ing, and discuss with him the prospects of apple growing, the in- 
terests of the temperance reform and the work of the experiment 
station. I like to think of his having the opportunity of devoting 
his thought and heart these last years of his life to the development 
on a large scale of better fruits and to the work of planning for the 
future beauty and health of the city of whose interests he was so 
“earnest a champion. 


Hanging conspicuously in his house was that fine picture that 
we are so fortunate in having, “Pioneers of Minnesota Horticul- 
ture.’ What a sterling set of men they were! How we cherish the 
memory of those that have gone! How we would cheer the lives 
of those that are yet with us!—Clarence Wedge, Albert Lea. 


WOMAN’S AUXILIARY, ANNUAL MEETING, 1902. 


The annual meeting of this helpful annex of the state horticul- 
tural society was held Thursday morning, December 4, at the time 
of the regular annual meeting of the society. It resulted in the re- 
election of all the old officers, Miss Emma V. White continuing as 
president and Mrs. Anna B. Underwood as secretary. The open 
meeting of the society occupied the last two hours of the session of 
the day before, beginning with the secretary's report by Mrs. Un- 
derwood, which was followed by a talk by Mrs. Virginia Meredith, 
preceptress of the Minnesota School of Agriculture, in regard to 
the influence of the girl’s department of that school. Miss Mar- 
garet J. Evans, of Northfield, followed with a twenty minute address 
on, “The Life Worth Living in the Country.”’ Mr. F. E. Pease, the 
delegate from Iowa, read a paper entitled, “Home Planting for 
Ornament.’ The last subject presented was, “The English Spar- 
row,” by Mrs. G. F. Benson, Lake City, which called forth an earn- 
est discussion. As all these publications will appear in the Hortt- 
culturist during the year no further reference is made to them at 
this time. The meeting received a full attendance and was in ev- 
ery way satisfactory to the organization. 


On the morning of that day ‘“‘a very pleasant function was ten- 
dered the members of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Horticultural 
Society, by Mrs. C. M. Loring. Ten o’clock found the ladies enter- 
ing the pleasant home, where they were warmly greeted by the hos- 
tess, assisted by Miss Emma V. White. Mrs. Loring had prepared 
an unexpected treat, by arranging an attractive literary and musical 
program. Mrs. Brackett gave a most interesting account of her ex- 
periences in Alaska. At the close of her paper, many were enter- 
taining the thought that instead of going south for a winter’s out- 
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ing one should go north for mild weather. After the many lurid 
accounts of starvation and other hardships, it is pleasing and com- 
forting to know that the persistent efforts of man are reclairfing 
that apparently inhospitable region. Prof. Maria Sanford, of the 
State University, gave an interesting talk on the great possibili- 
ties of life. The intense earnestness of this champion worker for 
the best interests of mankind enthused the listeners and all felt re- 
newed determination to strive for higher ideals in life. 

“Miss Margaret J. Evans enlarged upon the true ideal of hos- 
pitality, that it was not the amount that was offered and eaten 
at a friend’s table but the kindly interest that prompted the invita- 
tion that showed true hospitality. More frequent gatherings with 
simple food and more thought given to mental amusements and 
. instruction. 

“Interspersed throughout were many pleasing numbers of music 
furnished by the hostess. 

“The dainty refreshments were appreciated by the guests, and all 
united in expressing their enjoyment of the occasion, carrying away 
with them many pleasant memories of the courteous hospitality ex- 
tended to them.” 


SECRETARY’S REPORT, WOMAN’S AUXILIARY. 
(Read at Annual Meeting, Dec. 3, 1902.) 


MRS ANNA B. UNDERWOOD, SEC’Y. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary, although numbering but few active 
members (and by this is meant those who are present at the meet- 
ings), still comforts itself with the assurance that it has the sym- 
pathy and hearty support of all the women and members who read 
the “Minnesota Horticulturist.” As there are but two possible 
meetings during the year, no really systematic, aggressive work 
as a society can be carried on. We depend altogether upon the in- 
fluence of practical suggestions that may appeal to those who are 
too busy with life’s duties to plan for themselves. Many people 
are found who are more than willing to have beautiful things 
around them, to have well kept lawns or door yards, but through 
lack of the necessary education they are apt to think that such sur- 
roundings demand a greater expenditure of time and money than 
lies within their power to give. It is to efface this general impres- 
sion that forms the basis of our endeavors. The Horticultural So- 
ciety together with the pages of the “Horticulturist” furnish an 
excellent medium for the dissemination of practical advice, and 
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during the past few years precept and example have been placed 
freely before the home owners of Minnesota.- Each year chronicles 
an increasing interest in the great “outdoors” which forms such an 
important feature of an ideal home life. 

Many farmers with their families are leaving their homes and 
flocking to the towns and smaller cities. The frequent reason given 
for such procedure is that their children have left them, not liking 
country life, and they themselves care not to continue the stren- 
uous labor incidental to farm work. To visit many of these desert- 
ed homes, the great wonder is how they could have remained long- 
er with any feeling of content or self respect. 

Strange as it may seem, the plea for improved conditions in 
country living and surroundings receives its greatest support 
among intelligent city people, who are awakening to the fact that . 
the city with its crowded buildings and infrequent breathing 
spaces is not the most desirable place on earth in which to live. 
The possession of a country home, with its wholesome environ- 
ment, is the ambition of many hard working men and women who 
enjoy to the utmost the simplicity, rest and retirement that the sum- 
mer months offer them. 

Country bred men and women can make more of home life, 
can have more beautiful surroundings than city people ever dream 
of, if they will only keep their eyes and ears open and take ad- 
vantage of the many ideas that are offered them, together with the 
practical advice of those who have made a study of the conserva- 
tion of nature’s forces and the utilization of the materials so lavish- 
ly strewn around for the use of those who choose to draw from the 
supply. 

There is not a periodical in the land that does not to a greater 
or less degree uphold the beauty and the desirability of outdoor 
life. In them we find innumerable nature studies, given in the 
form of interesting stories of animals, birds, insects and even of 
the heretofore supposed to be cold-blooded fishes. Even they, 
we are told, are sentient with varying degrees and phases of the 
universal life. ’Tis well! Let the good work go on until the time 
arrives when these lesser inhabitants of the world will be appreciat- 
ed more for the part they play in a beautiful landscape than for their 
possible food value. : 

At the Federation Headquarters at the State Fair the Woman’s 
Auxiliary was active in its efforts to awaken and foster an interest 
in the artistic arrangement of the average home, including rural 
homes. Bulletins, circulars and other literature were freely distrib- 
uted. Scaled plans were attractively displayed, and some one was 
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in daily attendance ready to answer questions and explain every- 
thing that proved of interest. We hope by a word here and there 
to start a train of thought that will lead to action when the visitors 
have reached their homes. Apparently no impression may be made 
at the time; but the word has been received and a nucleus formed 
around which future ideas may center. 


The “‘bird’s nest exhibit” does not seem to lose in interest. This 
is presented as an object lesson to acquaint the visitors to the State 
Fair Grounds, more especially children, with the special character- 
istics of the birds in their immediate neighborhood and to enable 
them to distinguish between friends and foes. It is quite enter- 
taining to watch the children as they hover around the tables, and 
to hear them relate their own experiences in bird-study It is a 
revelation to many children and to not a few adults to know that 
each bird has its characteristic nest, that a quail cannot build an 
oriole’s nest and that the nest of a quail would be useless to an 
oriole. The careful arrangement of twig, bark, fibre, hair, etc., in 
some of the nests seems almost too intricate for bird-intelligence; 
but painstaking watchfulness shows that a swallow will build a 
swallow’s nest, and a humming bird a humming bird’s nest. We 
are very fortunate in having Mrs. A. G. Hudson in charge of this 
department. It is simply a labor of love on her part, and has re- 
quired many hours of study and tramping through the woods to 
secure the information and specimens for the exhibit. So far the 
nests have been entirely from the vicinity of Lake Pepin. We 
would be pleased to receive specimens from other parts of the 
state; and if any have specimens that would be valuable for this 
exhibit, they could write to Mrs. Hudson and give her the required 
information as to species, etc. 


Above all we are desirous of securing the preservation of our 
song-birds. It is altogether through ignorance that in some local- 
ities they are unknown. Many adults, out of doors most of the 
time, know not the names of our most common songsters. Last 
summer the writer overheard a chance conversation on the lawn 
between two men. A cat-bird, disturbed by their too close prox- 
imity, had given its well-known warning cry. One man said to the 
other, “Did you hear that bird? That is a beautiful song bird; one 
of the members of the Audubon Society says so, and I suppose it 
must be so; but for my part I don’t call that singing!’ The man 
evidently did not know that this was the bird that gave the beauti- 
ful songs coming from the bushes and trees. He was simply ignor- 
ant of the fact that the sweet songster could give vent to such a 
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discordant cry, and consequently had a very poor opinion of the en- 
thusiastic Audubonite who had called the cat-bird a song bird. 

During the coming year it is our intention to start a collection 
of the seeds and wood of different trees that are native to Minne- 
sota. In a small way we began this year with the oak, and found 
that what at first thought appeared an easy task was really a quite 
difficult undertaking. A handful of acorns shown to one man 
would elicit one name, and when shown to another an entirely dif- 
ferent name would be given. Books would give one form of leaf 
for a tree, but in reality one tree would give specimens of leaves to 
fit all varieties of oaks. We ask the members to help us in our 
efforts by collecting acorns and pieces of wood and sending them 
to us. 

So far in the exhibit at the State Fair, there has been no recog- 
nition of children’s work in horticulture. Why not start some plan 
by which the children from twelve to twenty years of age may be 
induced to take a vital interest in some department? A premium 
will instil energy into their efforts. Offer a prize for the best paper 
or letter written on some specified topic and have it printed in the 
“Horticulturist.” 

Children should be taught to respect and love our forest trees, 
shrubs and flowers. No lover of trees but what has felt his heart 
ache over seeing a beautiful young tree in a grove or forest used as 
a hitching post with the result of having the bark stripped off and 
the tree left to live bruised and scarred. 

They should be taught that trees are the lungs of cities. All 
day and all night men and animals and fires are fouling the 
air, and the trees are purifying it. As an actual hygienic mea- 
sure, they are worth more than the ground rent for the space they 
occupy. They are also a genuine mental and moral influence. The 
human race was born among the trees and has never forgotten its 
origin. Hot pavements and blank walls are a cage to the growing 
soul, and a row of trees to relieve the dreadful monotony of the 
slums would doubtless turn the scale from bad to good in the 
development of many a child of the city poor. And beautiful trees 
everywhere are charming, ennobling things, the daily companion- 
ship of which helps us to keep closer to the heart of nature. The 
trees! May the earth and even the cities never grow too crowded 
to make room for them! 
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ANNUAL MEETING, 1903, SCUTH DAKOTA STATE 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


C. KE. OLDER, LUVERNE, DELEGATE. 


I arrived at Woonsocket, S. D., at 1:30 P. M., on Tuesday, 
Jan. 20th, to attend the first day of the meeting. The afternoon ses- 
sion was called to order with an attendance of about fifteen. More 
arrived on the afternoon train at 4 o’clock, so with a few farmers 
there were forty or fifty in the audience. The first act in the pro- 
gram was renewal of membership, which footed up about thirty- 
two before the meetings closed. 

The secretary, Prof. Hansen, being detained at home by sick- 
ness in his family, Mr. E. D. Cowles was elected temporary secre- 
tary. The president, P. J. Bentz, gave a very instructive and inter- 
esting address, calling attention, among other things, to the lack 
of faith in orchard growing in South Dakota. In former years the 
same lack of faith existed in lilinois, lowa and Minnesota, and he 
called especial attention to the fact that Minnesota, of all the states, 
took the first premium at the Buffalo Exposition on apples and 
also to the successful growing of apples in the states named. 

Reports of officers of the society: The secretary being absent, 
there was no report from him. The treasurer reported all money 
paid out that he had received. Mr. Cowles, the librarian, gave a 
good address on the advantages of belonging to the society and the 
benefits he had received from it and spoke of the lack of funds to 
publish the proceedings of the society so they could exchange with 
other societies. 

/ Mr. W. H. Heald gave a very instructive report of the ninth dis- 
trict in apples and plums, he himself having sold sixty-nine bush- 
els of plums from seedlings of Desoto, the pits of which were 
planted five years ago by himself. He had in glass jars a collec- 
tion of these plums, and nearly all as large as or larger than the De- 
soto and the finest collection of seedings from one lot your dele- 
gate ever saw. I believe it was Mr. Warner told me that out of that 
half bushel of plum pits there was not a poor or inferior specimen 
—remarkable showing. 

A short discussion on the Webb caterpillar. 

The paper of Hon. Oliver Gibbs, of Prescott, Wis., was then 
read by the secretary. 

In memoriam of Hon. Henry W. Lathrop, former president of 
- the Iowa society, and member of Minnesota and South Dakota 
societies. 

A paper by G. A. Tracy, of Watertown, on “The Tree Agent,” 
was followed by an interesting discussion. The concensus of opin- 
ion was that planters should buy of well known and reliable nur- 
serymen who grow their stock in a latitude similar to ours. 

Evening Session. ‘Flowering Shrubs,” by Geo. H. Whiting, 
of Yankton. 

Mr. Gurney read a paper on “Evergreens,’ recommending the 
Scotch pine. 


. 
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Mr. A. Norby, of Madison, gave a talk on evergreens, illustrat- 
ing it with samples from his yards. He recommended the Black 
Hills evergreens, with red cedar for windbreaks, pinus ponderosa 
transplanting harder than other pines but making a longer lived 
tree and standing more drouth than deciduous trees. Mr. Whiting 
recommends in equal belts red cedar, ponderosa pine and Black. 
Hills spruce for shelter belts, with trailing juniper and pinus Mon- 
tana for ornamental evergreen shrubs. 

“How We Raised an Orchard,” a comic poem by D. F. Harring- 
ton, of Sioux Falls, scoring his own former methods and recom- 
mending the home nursery. 

“Windbreaks.” J. M. Bailey, Valley Spring. If he could grow 
one others could with the same care. European birch recommend- 
ed by Mr. Bailey. This must not be confused with the American 
birch, as was stated by Mr. Older. 

“Native Trees and Shrubs,’ by H. W. Hinds, Huron, who 
thinks a poor loaf better than no loaf and commends the buffalo 
berry, sand cherry and June berry. 

A discussion of a bill introduced into the legislature to do away 
with trees planted along the highway. The opinion expressed was 
that there were not enough trees anywhere in South Dakota, and a 
resolution was passed asking the legislature to kill the bill. Whit- 
iny, Gurney and Bentz were appointed a committee to go to see it 
done. 

In discussing on caring for trees after planting, cultivation and 
keeping stock out of groves was recommended. 

“Strawberries, Queen of Fruits” was the subject next discussed 
and after this “Irrigation,’ by Messres. Gurney, Cowles, DeWolf, 
Norby, Older and Hines. 

“Orchard Management,” by Will Prosser, of Hurley. Cultiva- 
tion and mulching gave the best results. This man has 120 acres 
of apples, formerly the Alderman fruit farm. In the discussion Mr. 
Gurney said he did not believe that late cultivation made a late 
growth of wood, Warner, Hinds and Whiting agreeing with him 
and Norby disagreeing. Mr. Yegge, of Alpina, cultivates with a 
plow, plowing the ground often until it freezes up. He has mulched 
heavily and lightly and not at all, and sees no difference in time of 
blossoming. Mr. Older said that he used to mulch to keep back 
the trees in the spring. He heard it stated by Mr. Wedge and Prof. 
Green that as soon as the atmosphere around the tops and 
branches of the tree is sufficiently warm to produce growth, it will 
start to grow from the food stored in the body of the tree, even 
if the roots are frozen hard. Prof. Goff, of Wisconsin, said that he 
had known a tree to die after it had started to grow because the 
root was frozen and could not supply the needed food after the tree 
had exhausted all the food in the body stored there the fall before. 

Mr. N. O. P. Synoground, of Gorton, said he had tried setting 
trees and taking good care of some of them, and poor care or neg- 
lect of some, the usual result following. President Bentz said 
that trees can be grown in every county in South Dakota if good 
horse sense is used as to conditions. 
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Mr. N. O. P. Synoground in his gumbo land digs the holes 
for the trees in the fall and lets them lie open.during the winter. 
In setting his trees he puts in the upper or ripe soil to the roots of 
the tree, filling in the balance with the soil from the bottom of the 
hole, after using a little water, and packs the ground very little. 

Mr. Older called attention to the above and noted that the same 
treatment at Mr. Warner’s place in sandy land would be a failure, 
while if planted deep and packed solid in the gumbo land every 
tree would die. Mr. DeWolf read a paper on “Trees for the Shelter 
Belt and for Timber.” 

A paper by Mr. A. Norby, of Madison, on “Plum Culture” 
gave notes on the dates of ripening, the Aitken being the earliest 
but poor in quality, and the best one an unnamed seedling. Mr. 
Warner said that Olson is more like a prune than a plum, and Mr. 
Cowles gave a history of the Olson, being a South Dakota seedling, 
large, yellow, oblong, fine to eat. 

Mr. Warner gave a splendid paper on “Plums and Flowering 
Shrubs,” and Mr. Cowles spoke on “Plum Breeding” and on 
“Cherries.” In the discussion it was shown that cherries must 
have high clay land to do well but are a failure on low land. A 
paper from C. Thompson of Black Hills on “Fruit in the Black 
Hills.” 

The officers elected were: President, P. J. Bentz, Woonsocket; 
vice-president, A. Norby, Madison; secretary, N. E. Hansen, 
Brookings; treasurer, M. J. De Wolf, Litcher. Place of next 
meeting, Madison. 

A committee of Hinds, De Wolf and Whiting was appointed 
to see what could be done to get the reports printed. The mem- 
bers took up a subscription to start a monthly South Dakota horti- 
culturist, after which the meeting adjourned. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1903, WISCONSIN STATE HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 


FRANK I, HARRIS, LA CRESCENT, DELEGATE. 


The annual meeting of the Wisconsin State Horticultural So- 
ciety was held in Madison on Feb. 3, 4 and 5, 1903, in the Capitol. 
The attendance was good, being fully up to the average of pre- 
vious years, and interest and enthusiasm were manifest in the 
excellent program rendered. The display of fruit far surpassed 
that of last year and was notable for its fine appearance and 
uniform good quality. About 330 plates of apples were shown, 
and they contained many promising varieties, among which the 
Wealthy and Northwestern Greening and the Russians were 
prominent; also some excellent seedlings and a collection of native 
crabs showing wonderful variation under cultivation and selection 
for improvement. The Ozark region (Ark.) was represented by 
a display of thirty plates of fine red apples, exhibited by Mr. Tip- 
pen, which had been shown at Missouri State Society but were 
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still in good condition, and among which the Ben Davis was, of 
course, conspicuous. These attracted marked attention, the va- 
rieties being far superior to Eastern specimens of the same sorts. 
Several plates of pears were also shown, and a series of twenty- 
four seedling cranberries of superior merit were shown by the Wis- 
consin Cranberry Growers’ Association. 

Delegates were present from the following state societies: 
Towa, N. E. lowa, Missouri, Michigan and Illinois, besides our own 
state, and we were all cordially welcomed and created honorary 
members and invited to participate in the discussions, besides be- 
ing royally entertained. ; 

The meeting was called to order at 9:30 a. m. Tuesday by Pres. 
T. E. Loupe and formally opened with invocation by a local min- 
ister, followed by a brief greeting and welcome by the president 
and the appointment of committees, after which a short intermis- 
sion was taken with injunction to become acquainted. 

First paper on program was “New Varieties of Apples,” by F. 
H. Chappel, Oregon. He gave the description and origin of a 
number of promising varieties, most of which are hardy and rea- 
sonably free from blight and worthy of cultivation. 

“Apples Safe to Plant in Wisconsin,” A. Clark Tuttle, Baraboo. 
By Wisconsin, he means southern half of the state. Must be hardy, 
not subject to blight and have stood the test winter of 1884 and 
1885. Does not consider N. W. Greening safe to plant because 
original tree is reported dead. After three decades of trial Duchess 
stands at the head. Recommends Wealthy in best locations, also 
Newell’s Winter and Wolf River as safe to plant. Minnesota is 
famous for its ‘seedling cranks” and Wisconsin is noted for “Rus- 
sian cranks,” and the author of this paper is proud of being one of 
them after forty-five years experience. He recommended a list of 
twelve varieties and said his Anisim sold better than Wealthy, 
bringing $4.00 per barrel at Duluth. In the discussion it de- 
veloped that the original Northwestern Greening tree was cut 
down probably for spite, and several sprouts from it are still alive 
and bearing fruit annually, and it has been tested with success 
as far north as Minnetonka, in Minnesota, and south through Iowa 
and into Missouri, where it is particularly valuable for cold storage. 

“Crab Seedlings for Root Grafters,’ A. D. Barnes, Waupaca. 
This was an excellent paper and brought out the usual heated dis- 
cussion as to hardiness, root systems, piece root, long scion, top- 
working, etc. 

Tuesday afternoon session was well filled with papers of real 
merit. “Commercial Orcharding in Wisconsin,’ J. G. Buehler, 
Ithaca. This covered his own experience and observation during 
past four years. He recommends Wealthy and McMahon’s White 
as the best money makers, also Duchess and Snow, and says these 
four will thrive anywhere in the state. Don’t advise growing long 
keepers; better sell what we can grow profitably and buy winter 
apples. Must give thorough cultivation and “spray without ceas- 


ing.” 
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“Commercial Orcharding,’ by Geo. T. Tippen, Nichols, Mis- 
souri, was on the same’ lines and limited to apple growing. Has 
had large experience both as a grower and buyer and gave much 
useful and practical advice. Says there is no danger of overdoing 
the business; Missouri is now in the lead for winter varieties; 
should study climate conditions of our own states; if all apples 
graded No. 1 it would increase the value of crops 50 to 100 per 
cent. Thinks Duchess, Wealthy and Northwestern Greening as 
good commercially for Wisconsin, lowa and Minnesota as Ben 
Davis is for Missouri. Plant only established varieties, and new 
varieties should be tested by state institutions. Recommends 
home grown trees and trimming while young, also thorough cul- 
tivation. 

“Failures of Apples in Part of the State,’ A. J. Philips, West 
Salem. Attributed his own failures to cold storms, which gave no 
opportunity for pollen distribution. Says old orchards like old 
men are passing away and hopes the new ones will be superior 
to the old. Called attention to Yahnke’s seedling and exhibited 
specimens, which attracted marked attention; also to a chance 
seedling in his own orchard which remains late on trees and stands 
shaking off without injury, hence called “Shook” apple. Reviewed 
his long experience in Wisconsin and extensive travels in other 
states and referred in touching terms to many of the veterans who 
have passed away, all of whom were his personal and warm friends. 

Oliver Gibbs referred to the Martha and other shy bearing 
crabs, noting the work of D. C. Hazleton, Minn., along that line, | 
and illustrated that if properly planted, surrounded by other 
varieties, they would produce fruit in abundance. An interesting 
discussion on the merits of different varieties in which Wealthy 
and Northwestern Greening were well championed followed. The 
president is a Wealthy crank and to establish his grounds broke 
in the head of a barrel which had been kept in cold storage over 
five months and invited us to sample them, and after repeating 
this experiment with another barrel again the following day think 
he convinced most of the members that Wealthy is good enough. 
Right here, Mr. Secretary, I want to suggest that instead of look- 
ing longer for an ideal apple you divide the $1,000 prize among the 
Wealthy growers, and if this meets your approval you may for- 
ward check for my share. The Wealthy is hardy enough, can 
be kept six months and then be found the best apple in the market. 

The reports of trial orchards established the fact that best pos- 
sible had been done considering circumstances. 

The evening session, which was under the direction of the De- 
partment of Agriculture of the State University, consisted of ten 
papers as follows: ‘Pollination,’ C. L. Miller; “Vegetable Grow- 
ing under Glass,’ A. C. McLean; “Horticultural Education,” H. 
Breckenstrater; “Horticulture as an Industry for Women,” Mrs. 
M. E. Braddon; ‘‘Care of the Farm Orchard,” J. C. Shottler; “Start- 
ing a Young Orchard on the Farm,” J. P. Bonzelett ; “Our Native 
Plums,” Frank Stark. These papers were mainly contributed by 
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the students and were of superior merit, each covering the ground 
in a thorough manner, and, in the language of the president when 
no one responded for discussion, ““The young men seem to have 
told it all.” 

“Plant Breeding,” by Prof. A. T. Irwin, Ames, Iowa, devoted 
to improvement of present varieties and creation of new ones. In 
the discussion it developed that much variation is due to soil and 
climate. Artificial or hand pollination not practical on a large 
scale. Recommended top-grafting on the tree to be experimented 
with. Scions from bearing orchard are superior, but in practice 
scions from the “Scion orchard” are good enough; it is impos- 
sible to secure scions from orchards in bearing for commercial 
propagation. (A scion orchard is understood to be one grown 
from scions from best bearing trees and kept to cut scions from 
for grafting purposes. Sec.) 

“Plum ‘Culture,’ Frederick, Cranefield; and “Plums,” Bo 9H 
Marshall, a pair of them. The latter has eight acres growing and 
advises to plant few varieties and names Surprise as being among 
the best. 

This exhausted the debaters, and we were given an intermission, 
which was improved by eating the second barrel of Wealthy apples, 
which was better than the first. I want to suggest that three barrels 
be saved for next annual meeting. 

“Cover Crop,” E. P. Sandsten, Madison. Their use to restore 
fertility and prevent winter-killing. 

A paper was offered for publication by Oliver Gibbs, on the 
transmission of color and other qualities and the fixing of types 
in cross-breeding on the line of principles laid down in a new 
publication entitled ‘““Mendel’s Law.’ This closed afternoon ses- 
sion. 

Wednesday evening a musical and literary entertainment of 
superior merit was rendered, followed by remarks by Pres. Mc- 
Kerrow and State Supt. of Schools C. P. Cary; and an address by 
J. W. Livingston entitled “Relation of Horticulture to Public 
Schools.” This was on the line of the work done in our own state 
by C. M. Loring and was an able and powerful appeal. 

Thursday morning. ‘‘Cranberry Culture,” J. A. Gaynor, Grand 
Rapids. Wisconsin has vast resources in this direction. Enemies 
to contend with, insects, fire and frosts; remedy, flooding. An ex- 
cellent article, which aroused interest. A resolution was passed 
asking aid from present legislature to develop the industry. 

“Tree Digging,” Geo. J. Kellogg, developed the fact that the 
spade must be superseded by the machine digger. 

Wednesday morning session. The reports of delegates to 
other state societies were very interesting but as our society was 
represented at most of them will not take space to review. How- 
ever, the president, who attended our meetings, dubbed us all 
“cranks,” and Mr. Kellogg added, “If you want to get enthusiasm 
visit Minnesota.” 

“Growing Vegetables,” by John Van Loon, La Crosse, a vet- 
eran of thirty-five years experience as a market gardener, contained 
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an extended description of cover crops as a fertilizer. Says farm- 
ers should only grow for their own use; southern products have 
ruined home market. Succeeds with nutmeg melons and gets 
them early by starting’ under glass. 

“Blight,” Frederick Cranefield, was an excellent article on 
the bacterial theory which aroused heated discussion but failed to 
provide any practical remedy. Wet season most productive of 
disease and spraying useless. 

Wednesday evening session. Reports from local societies show 
they are in a measure successful when largely of a social nature. 

Reports of judges on fruit committee was followed by the pres- 
ident’s address delivered in a few well chosen words of encourage- 
ment and recommending an appeal to the legislature for large 
appropriation for making suitable exhibits at the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition. Secretary’s and treasurer’s reports followed. 

Election of officers resulted in all the old ones being re-elected 
for another year. 

Thursday evening session. “Strawberry Culture,” J. R. Rea- 
soner, Urbana, IIl., and “The New Strawberry,” Geo. J. Kellogg. 
Mr. Reasoner is originator of the Senator Dunlap strawberry and 
is a careful, painstaking breeder. Mr. Kellogg and others highly 
recommended this variety and praised its merits. 

“How to Grow Pears in Wisconsin,” J. L. Schultz, Lake Mills. 
He has succeeded to a remarkable extent. 

The remainder of the afternoon was devoted to three papers 
by women, and, as in our own society, they proved the most inter- 
esting and most ably written of all on the program, which goes 
to show that in order to improve our societies we need more help 
from the ladies. These essays were entitled, “The Open Road,” 
Mrs. Fannie-Earle, Lake Mills; “Ideal Citizenship,” Mrs. S. G. 
Floyd, Eureka, and “Horticultural Work for Women,” by Mrs. 
Mae L. Bradt, Eureka. 

Thursday evening was devoted to memorial addresses by Rev. 
E. G. Updike, W. A. Henry, C. F. Cronk and A. J. Philips on the 
life and work of Prof. E. S. Goff, and glowing tributes were be- 
stowed on him as a horticulturist, as a business man, as an in- 
structor and a Christian gentleman. This with the announcement 
of the departure of E. H: S. Dartt saddened an otherwise pleasant 
occasion and concluded the sessions, which had been eminently 
entertaining and instructive and will be long remembered by your 
delegate. 


NOTES ON WISCONSIN MEETING. 


OLIVER GIBBS. 


Following the excellent report of Mr. Harris, as an observer 
at the meeting, I will add an item or two. The York Imperial in 
the Missouri apple exhibit appeared-to be-the running mate of 
the Ben Davis; and variation due to environment was illustrated 
by comparison of a Ben Davis from Pierce county, Wisconsin, 
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mistaken by some experts for a Scott’s Winter, with the normal 
Ben Davis of the Ozark region—David and Goliah, they were. 
Among Mr. Chappel’s apples was the Pittsfield Stripe, which he 
proposes to enter for our $1,000 premium. It is almost as attrac- 
tive in appearance as the Yahnke seedling, which they accorded 
the first premium. 

Mr. Gaynor’s cranberry exhibit showed the results of natural 
selection, that is to say, the finding of a wild plant apparently su- 
perior to its congenors and then propagations from this and its 
seedlings. Greatly improved variations were shown in size, color 
and texture of pulp and skin, keeping quality, etc., progressing to 
what appeared to be some, if not complete, possibly complete, con- 
stancy in reproduction. 

There were differences of opinion about the Wealthy in cold 
storage. Mr. Tippin, from the Missouri standpoint, thought it 
was good for only about ninety days, and should be picked the 
last of September, while the Northwestern Greening was reliable 
for six months. On the other hand President Loupe exhibited 
Wealthy of Wisconsin growth in good condition after four months 
of cold storage. All agreed that it should be picked before full 
maturity in color—and this reminds me of Secretary Latham’s con- 
tention that the Wealthy as grown in Minnesota keeps best when 
left on the trees till it reaches its full color and finish. 


EXPERIENCE WITH FRUIT TREES AT DULUTH. 


In the fall of 1889 I received from Prof. Budd, of Ames, Iowa, 
a package of trees consisting of several varieties of Russian apple 
and cherry trees. The former were planted upon a rather heavy 
clay loam soil, with a slight slope to the south. The land has been 
kept under cultivation by means of vegetables planted between the 
rows. 

I regret that the names of these varieties have been lost. One, 
especially noteworthy, is a large green apple, one side slightly tinged 
with red; keeping well till January and February; excellent for 
cooking, but almost too acid for an eating apple. Specimens meas- 
ure twelve inches in circumference. Trees are productive, dwarfish 
in growth, or incline to branch low. 

I had also the Duchess and Wealthy sent me. The former bears 
well, but seems inclined to sunscald more than the Russians. The 
Wealthy did not survive the second winter. 

The cherries are yet alive, but that is about all. One or two 
seasons they have borne some fruit, but not enough to pay for 
their care. I consider them a failure. 

All the standard crab apples do well here, and are a profitable 
crop. I have set out recently some of the hybrids, Martha, Whitney, 
Minnesota and Orange, and expect they will prove perfectly hardy. 

Of plums, nothing as yet seems to take the place of native trees, 
picked up in the forests, and the best chosen therefrom. | 


Miss SarAuH A. SMITH. 
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APPLE EXPERIMENTATION AT MINNESOTA UNIVER- 
SITY FARM. 


PROF. SAM’'L B. GREEN, HORTICULTURIST. 


The work in apple experimentation at University Farm began 
in 1886 when Prof. Porter established a nursery and planted out 
two small orchards. 

Orchard “A” was planted in 1886, with trees twenty feet apart 
each way. The varieties of apples set out were: Wealthy, Duchess, 
Whitney, Beecher Sweet, Orange, Uranda, Tonka, Powers, Early 
Strawberry, Northwestern Greening. Of plums, Rollingstone, De- 
soto, Forest Garden, Weaver. 

The Beecher Sweet and Orange crabs blighted to death, after 
producing heavy crops. Some of the Early Strawberry trees have 
been lost by blight, but fruited very heavily for ten years. The 
’ Wealthy and Duchess have borne heavy crops for many years and 
are still in good condition. Whitney has fruited fairly well, but it 
does not fruit well in this location, although the trees grow thriftily. 
The Northwestern Greening was fourteen years in coming into 
bearing, and then produced a fair crop. The tree is perfectly hardy 
and has blighted very little. This is in marked contrast to a dozen 
trees of this variety planted out in 1888, of which a number of them 
blighted, and the rest were root-killed. 

All of the plums have borne well and are still in good condition. 
The tendency with them has been to overbear and set more fruit 
than they could mature, and this has been overcome by occasional 
heavy pruning and heavy manuring. This orchard has been more 
thickly planted in the part where the plums were growing, and 
there are now perhaps sixty varieties of plums that fruit here in a 
good season. The space between the rows in this orchard is still 
largely used for nursery stock and small fruit, but these are being 
gradually taken out, as the trees will soon require all the space be- 
tween the rows. 

Orchard “B” is located on the open prairie with little protection 
for forty rods in any direction. The object in selecting this loca- 
tion was to determine as soon as possible the hardiness of the Rus- 
sian trees which were planted in it. Prof. Porter started this or- 
chard in 1887, setting out 182 trees. In the spring of 1888 this 
number was increased to 1,300 trees by setting trees between those 
already planted. About 260 named varieties were set out alto- 
gether. Of these many were found to be duplicates. The object 
in planting so close was to economize ‘space, as it was thought that 
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few of the Russian apples would prove valuable and there was no 
need of setting them out at full orchard distance. The larger por- 
tion of the trees planted have proven of little or no value and have 
been cut out and replaced with other kinds, while others have made 
thrifty growth and have proven very productive. Such a condition 
of affairs would naturally make the orchard uneven in appearance, 
yet this is the only way in which it could have proven of any special 
value as an experiment. 


A part of the Russian Orchard, Orchard B. 


Orchard “C.” This orchard is located upon a north slope, from 
which we cleared away the trees in 1891. It was thought to be the 
most favorable situation at the University Farm. 440 trees were 
planted in 1892, embracing altogether ninety-three varieties. Quite 
a few Virginia were planted for top-working, for which purpose . 
they have been used. This orchard is much of it in good condition, 
and produces good crops of fruit, but on account of some poor va- 
rieties being planted there are vacancies which should be filled up. 

Orchard “D” is what we know as the seedling orchard. There 
are now standing in it about 750 seedling apple trees which we have 
grown from seed of the best varieties found in this state. A large 
number of them were from hand-crossed seed of 1891. This cross- 
ing was done at the farm of Andrew Peterson of Waconia, and 
was largely between the Duchess, Hibernal and Charlamoff. 
For three years we haye had some fruit from this orchard, and in 
1902 perhaps fifty new seedlings fruited. Some of the trees have 
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blighted, a few have died from other causes, but the orchard as a 
whole is in excellent condition and of great possible value. 


A part of the Seedling Orchard, Orchard D. 

Orchard “E” was planted in 1900 on the open prairie and was 
intended as a model orchard. It contains 488 trees, including sixty- 
five kinds. This, too, is in excellent condition and promises to be 
of much interest. It has borne but little fruit. 

Cultivation. All the orchards at University Farm are kept cul- 
tivated throughout the growing season, and on the approach of 
winter are plowed. The purpose of this plowing is to leave the soil 
loose in winter to serve the same purpose as the dust mulch in 
summer. 


A part of Orchard E. 


In addition to the apples which are growing in the orchards we 
made a collection in 1890 of twenty varieties and species of wild ap- 
ples from the Arnold Arboretum. Some of these have proven 
especially hardy and desirable in every way, and we are trying to 
determine their value as hardy stocks for the prevention of root- 
killing in our orchards. We have paid special attention to raising 
seedlings of the wild crab apple (Pyrus baccata) and have raised 
something over 40,000 in the last two years. 
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Along other lines of experimentation with apples we have made 
tests of different methods of protecting tree trunks against apple 
scald, in the girdling of apple trees to bring them into bearing, in 
top-working of some of our hardiest kinds with those which are 
somewhat tender. 
| In the office records of all the orchards are kept in the form of 


a card index. We have also on hand about 200 photographs of 
named and seedling varieties of apples which are grown in this sec- 
tion, and about 550 descriptions of apples. It is also the object of 
this division to keep track of the condition of the orchards in vari- 
ous parts of the state, and to draw lessons therefrom as may seem 
best from time to time. 
The apples received by this division since 1889, when a careful 
record was first kept, are as follows: 
1889—Twelve sorts from P. Gideon; twelve from Prof. Budd; 
two from G. W. Fuller; twelve Northwestern Greening 
from G. W. Daniels; Pride of Minneapolis from Wyman 
Elliot; Wealthy layer from Wyman Elliot. 
18g0—Okabena from Jewell Nursery Co; Wolverine and Hon- 
est John from Department of Agriculture; Wolf from A. 
Peterson. ; 
1891—Seven seedlings from J. S. Harris; five varieties from E. 

H.-S. Dartt; six varieties irom Dept. of Agricultane: 

twenty-six varieties from Prof. Budd. 

Five varieties from C. G. Patten; twelve varieties from 

A. C. Tuttle; five varieties from R. C. Keel; nine varie- 

ties from A. Peterson; nine varieties from W. Somerville. 

1892—Two varieties from Prof. Budd; six varieties from R. P. 
Spear & Son, Iowa; one variety from H. M. Lyman; one 
variety from Ditus Day; one variety from G. B. Brack- 
ett; one variety from C. G. Patten; one variety from Coe 
& Converse; one variety from Sidney. Corp. 

1893—Twenty-four var. Hungarian apples from Dept. of Agri- 
culture; six var. from Prof. Budd. 

1894—2-var. from C. G. Patten; 3 var. from S. Corp; 1 var. 
from Dept. of Agriculture; 6 var. from Prof. Budd; 7 
var from E.\H.'S: Dartt; 2‘var. from G. W. Fullesae 
Son. 

1895—11 var. from Dept. of Ariculture; 2 var. from O. Was- 
serzieher; 2 var. from A. Peterson; 2 var. from J. A. Sal- 
zer; 2 var. from G. I. Kellogg; 1 var. from H. C. Graves. 

1896—8 var. from Dept. of Agriculture; 6 var. from Prof. Budd; 
2 var. from Jewell Nursery Co. 

1897—1 var. from C: G. Patten; 16 var. from Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, different cuts of roots; 15 var. from Prof. Budd; 
4 var. from C. Wedge; 1 var. seedling from W. H. Smith; 
I var. from Prof. Pendergast. 

1898—2o var. from Prof. Budd. 


1891 
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1899—4 var. from E. H. S. Dartt; 8 var. from Stark Bros., Mo.; ; 
1 University from C. W. Sampson. 

1900—I seedling, from Fred Propp, Wis.; 6 var. from Dept. of 
Agriculture: 1 seedling, from Geo. Phillie, Iowa; I seed- 
ling, from Berry Mitchellson, Ohio; 1 var. from Wyman 
Elliot; 1 seedling, from G. Sutherland; 1 (2) seedling, 
from Lancris, Canada; 1 seedling, from J. H. White, 
Crystal, Minn. ; <85 seedlings, hybrid crab, from Ottawa, 
Canada; 1 seedling, fron) 1s Carpenter, Ni Ys 4 seed- 
ling, from Mrs. P. Rinkel, Minn.; 1 seedling, from M. 
Siebenalor, Minn. 

1901—1 seedling, from T. A. Church, N. C.; 9 seedlings, from 
Stark Bros., Mo.; 14 var. from Dept. of Agriculture; 22 
seedlings, from N. K. Fluke, Ja.; 1 var. from McNory & 
Gaines, Ohio; I var. from Henry Dunsmore, Minn.; 2 
seedlings, from F. Yahnke, Minn.; 2 var. from A. C. Tut- 
tle; 7 var. from W. Niemetz, Luga, Russia: 3 var. from 
G. Chapman, Minn.; 2 var. from Waupaca Arctic Nurs- 
ery. 

1902—1 var. from O. M. Lord, Minn.; 1 var. from E. B. Miller, 
Minn.; 2 var. from Stark Bros.; 2 var. from A. M. Nichol, 
Olno; 1 var. trom,C: W. Gurney; S. 9D. ; 1-vary from’ W. 
L. Parker, Minn.; 1 seedling, from W. Lundquist, Minn. 

In all, 275 varieties, besides our own seedlings and the varieties 
set in Orchard “B,” making a total of about 500 kinds. 

Prof. S. B. Green: In connection with this apple work, it 
might be interesting for me to say that in 1901 we received 
a lot of pyrus baccata seeds and raised seedlings, and this morn- 
ing I brought in trees showing the growth of the stock grafted 
and budded on pyrus baccata. “We raised a good many seedlings, 
and our idea was to get a root that was perfectly hardy and would 
withstand root-killing. This year we have raised about 20,000 seed- 
lings of pyrus baccata. Here is a Patten Greening two years old 
from a crown graft of 1901. Its roots are from the scion, as you 
will see. (Indicating.) We are experimenting along this line, and 
to me it is something of very much interest. 

Mr. J. S. Parks: Have you had any trouble with blight on the 
pyrus baccata? Our trees from which we are raising seedlings 
have blighted badly. The three trees we received in 1902 are as 
perfect as any I have seen. They are small and do not take the 
form of the Transcendent or the Virginia. 

Mr. Elliot: Do you not think the pyrus baccata will take on 
the form and growth of what is put on it? 

The President: They make a larger tree than the pyrus baccata. 

Mr. Elliot: Yes, they make a large tree, the pyrus baccata does 
not. There is some difference there that has not been fully worked 
out. 

Mr. Oliver Gibbs: Were there any badly blighting varieties 
planted near this pyrus baccata? 

Prof. Green: Not especially near. Our place has been as bad 
a place for blight as any I have ever seen. I think Mr. Elliot will 
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agree that he has never seen a worse lot of blight than in our Russian 
orchard. You can hardly find a tree that is not blighted, and right 
in the open too. We have the Wealthy planted near those trees, 
and they have never blighted badly. ‘There is only one of them 
that has blighted at all. One of these pyrus baccatas has a little 
bitter fruit, a little bigger than a pea, and the other has quite large 
sized fruit. One is red and the other is yellow, about as large as 
acherry. This is a line of work of great interest, and we are paying 
a great deal of attention to it. Last year we raised about twelve 
thousand seedlings, and this year we have raised plants from some 
seeds received from the same source, namely, from the Department 
of Agriculture, which gathered the seeds in Siberia. They are all 
doing very nicely. We have also raised the Tonka-crab and others. 
I noticed there is a great difference in the time in which these stocks 
mature, and what we are paying attention to is to select those pyrus 
baccata that mature early. One form does not mature early, it 
grows way into autumn and kills back nearly every year, and others 
ripen up in good shape. 

Mr. O. M. Lord: How was it this fall? 

Prof. Green: The lot we got from Russia ripened up early. 

Mr. Lord: I received some trees from the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the leaves were on the trees when I left home some time 
before this, when other trees had dropped theirs some time ago. 

Mr. Gibbs: Was the Russian orchard under your supervision ? 

Prof. Green: Not the first time. Prof. Porter put’ out see 
and I planted the rest of the 1,300. 

Mr. Gibbs: Was there any attempt made in the growth of these 
plants to differentiate between the trees that are known to be sub- 
ject to blight and other varieties that are known to be comparatively 
free from blight? 

Prof. Green: The trouble was that at the time they were planted 
we did not know anything about it. There were two hundred va- 
rieties shoved on the people that did not know anything about them 
until they were tried. We had a lot from Russia that did not seem 
to hit the people here. We found some that came from Russia that 
were very good, but they blighted tremendously; there were also 
a whole lot that did not seem to come into bearing, and when they 
did come into bearing did not bear to amount to anything; and some 
blighted to death, but on the whole I believe it paid well for the labor 
of setting them out, and you all know what they are: The Lowland 
Raspberry is a good fruit; that is one 1 want to mention. That isa 
good tree, a good bearer. 

Mr. Frank Yahnke: I have got it growing, but it blights badly. 

Prof. Green: Well, the Wealthy and Duchess blight too. 

Mr. Yahnke: What do you think of the Glass Green? 

Prof. Green: The Glass Green is so near the Duchess and the 
Borovinka that I cannot tell the difference. 

The President: I have got the Borovinka, and it is a large 
sweet apple. 

Prof. Green: Those things are frightfully mixed up. 

The President: It is a good apple. 
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Prof. Green: ,Yes, but it is nice to have things true. 

The President: It is the Sweet Borovinka. 

Prof. Green: Well, that is another thing. There is a Sweet 
Borovinka. We assume that a tree is true to name until we get 
fruit or a good description. I could tell you some awfil stories 
about those Russians. 

Mr. E. D. Cowles, (S. D.): I want to come back to the pyrus 
baccata a moment. I visited the William’s orchard in Nebraska, | 
and there I found the Ben Davis grafted on the pyrus haccata, and 
it forms a union on that pyrus baccata just as the Hibernal naturally 
grows. It makes a shoulder, the Ben Davis, on that pyrus baccata, 
an inch and a half through, stuck right on the side of it. I sawa 
number of them. 


Prof. Green: Had they been grafted for some time? 

Mr. Cowles: They were about as big as my arm. 

Prof. Green: I have seen the pyrus baccata grafted a number 
of times above the ground, and they are very apt to outgrow the 
stock. 

Mr. Cowles: These had not overrun the stock to amount to any- 
thing. The trees were five inches through and had not yet overrun 
the stock. That was on the place of Thomas Williams. 

Prof. Green: I thought you might be interested in cherries. 
We raised a whole lot of varieties of cherries. Some years ago our 
representative bought a raft of stuff that he thought was adapted 
to our section of country. We have had this difficulty with all the 
better varieties of cherries at our place—and our orchard is situated 
on a high gravelly knoll which would seem to be a good place for 
cherries—but we have had difficulty with the killing of the buds. 
The trees grow nicely, and they leaf out very well in the spring, but 
the fruit buds kill almost every winter. We have had a few good 
crops. Almost every winter we have had our fruit buds killed. It 
has been just the same with cherries as it has been in peach growing 
sections in that regard. We -have fruited the Lithauer 
Weichel; they have proved the hardiest of everything we have tried. 
We have a sour cherry, small and bitter, that does not bear well, but 
it is exceedingly hardy and has the merit of fruiting more than any 
other. I would not recommend any one to become enthusiastic over 
it. The Wragg has some years produced excellent crops, and the 
Early Richmond has had good crops, but only in exceptional years. 

Mr. Wedge: Do you find a difference between the Wragg and 
the Early Morello? 

Prof. Green: They look very much alike, and they are evidently 
of the same type. 

Mr. Cowles: Is there more than one variety of the Lithauer 
cherries ? 

Prof. Green: No, I think not. 

Mr. Cowles: It is recommended as a very good fertilizer for 
the Bessarabian. 

Prof. Green: Are you growing it? 

Mr. Cowles: I know the tree. 

Prof. Green: The foliage is very smooth. 
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Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg, (Wis.): Have you had any experience 
with the common wild crab apple as a seedling for stock? 

Prof. Green: I have never used it. 

‘Mr. W. L. Taylor: What do you know about the Red Jacket 
gooseberry? 

Prof. Green: It is so mildewy we have given it up. 

: Mr. Yahnke: What gooseberry would you recommend as the 
est? 

Prof. Green: The Houghton and the Downing. 

Mr. Emil Sahler: In regard to grafting, I always had an idea 
the Hibernal would be a good tree to graft upon; would it be all 
right to graft upon the Hibernal? The Hibernal is not a good eat- 
ing apple, and for that reason I thought if you would graft the 
Wealthy upon the Hibernal it might have some effect upon the 
quality of the apple. 

Prof. Green: Practically all our seedlings that we graft upon 
are not of a very good quality so far as the fruit is concerned. We 
keep right on grafting, and I do not suppose that half the seedlings 
that we graft upon are any better than the Hibernal. Sometimes 
we do get a difference in grafting, but it is very seldom that it is 
pronounced. I know where the Duchess is grafted upon the Trans- 
cendent it makes a little difference, but I don’t think you can depend 
upon that thing. 

Mr. Sahler: The healthiest looking stem I ever saw is in 
Waseca. A man there grafted a Whitney No. 20 on top of a wild 
crab tree, and the stem is the best I ever saw; it does not blight, and 
the tree is sound. 

Prof. Green: I have grafted the wild crab on all of the com- 
mon stock and got a good growth that way. I have got all of Mr. 
Fluke’s hybrids. I think he sent me twenty-five hybrids between 
the wild crab and the cultivated apple. I have got them grafted 
on common stock, and they are doing very nicely. 

Mr. Andrew Wilfert: In my experience I have found that has 
nothing to do with it. The flavor comes from the atmosphere. The 
roots have nothing to do with it, it is all in the leaves. I have got 
some grafted Whitney No. 20. 

Prof. Green: I used to think I knew all about the circulation ~ 
of sap and so on, and I thought it was a very simple thing, but now 
pomologists say they do not know anything about it and will not 
undertake to say how it is done. 


MAKING A LAWN.—The lawn should be the first care in any home-ground, 
says Country Lifein America. All effective planting of shrubs and plants 
have relation to this foundation. Homelikeness depends also upon it. Grass 
will grow anywhere, to be sure, but mere grass does not make alawn. You 
must have a sod; and this sod must grow better every year. This means good 
and deep preparation of the land in the beginning, rich soil, fertilizing each 
year, resowing and mending where the sod becomes thin. Usually we water 
our lawns too much, making the grass shallow-rooted and causing it to fail 
early. Every inducement should be made for the grass roots to go down. 
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THOS. E. CASHMAN, OWATONNA. 


Viewing this subject from a farmer’s standpoint, the writer has 
only to look back to his boyhood days on the farm, where the trials 
of life were the caring for the stock, milking cows, putting in crops 
and tending them during the summer. After the harvest, which 
was not always a bountiful one, was carefully put away, the re- 
mainder of the season was spent in planning for the crops the fol- 
lowing year. Rapidly enough the years rolled around, finding us 
content with what he had and thankful for small favors, and not 
the least of these was the pleasure of eating apples from a few 
trees which father had planted some time before, for, as the story 
goes, an oily tongued tree agent’s argument prevailed and, reluc- 
tantly but hopefully, a few Duchess and crabs were planted. I will 
assure you that they received little attention, for father had little 
confidence in Minnesota as an apple state and felt that time spent 
in taking care of the orchard would be lost. 

There was no fence built to keep away the stock, and, conse- 
quently, a number of the trees were broken off. When the fifth 
summer arrived they showed some fruit, and, I will assure you, it 
was well appreciated, and our respect for the tree agent went up 
several points. More attention was now shown the trees, like the 
self-made man, whom every one is willing to help after his greatest 
trials are over. Nor was this attention without avail, for the trees 
grew rapidly and bore apples almost every year. 

About that time more trees were planted, for we realized that 
although Minnesota had had desperate failures in apple raising 
it was due chiefly to the fact that the trees had not received proper 
care or the varieties adapted to the climate had not been planted. 

The number of our hardy varieties bearing fruit of commercial 
value is somewhat limited, yet it is great enough to supply our 
wants and give us good, luscious fruit almost the entire year. 
Many thanks are due to the horticultural veterans who have worked 
so hard and diligently for the happiness and comfort of mankind. 
If Peter M. Gideon had not lived, where would be the Peter or 
Wealthy and other good varieties of apples originated by his never- 
tiring zeal to do something for his fellow man? Dozens of others 
have contributed to the hardy list, until now we find ourselves com- 
peting with localities more favored in markets, as well as at in- 
ternational exhibits, and carrying away laurels that would do 
credit to the apple districts of Michigan and New York. 
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Orcharding on the farm, does it pay? Let us see for ourselves 
and compare the outcome with what could be raised on the same 
ground in other crops, if the orchard were not planted. For ex- 
ample, ten acres of land is laid aside; if a north slope is to be had 
so much the better. Nine acres is set to apple trees, which, if set 
twenty feet apart, will require 981 trees; the other acre, to our 
hardy native plum, sixteen feet apart each way, which would re- 
quire 170 trees. 

The apple trees should be varieties recommended by our Min- 
nesota Horticultural Society and grown in this latitude or near it 
and set out with as much care as a farmer sows his grain. For in- 
stance: a hole two feet deep and two feet square should be dug and 
six inches of good top soil placed in the bottom of it. Then set 
the trees by spreading the roots out as they were before they were 
dug, and slant the tops to the southwest, or two o’clock sun. 
First throw in good top dirt and sift it through the roots until 
covered, tramping the dirt firmly about them; then more dirt, and 
keep on tramping as though you were setting a post until you get 
to the surface, when the ground should be left loose and kept loose 
all summer by occasional hoeing and cultivating. 

Now the first four seasons we plant four rows of potatoes, corn 
or some other hoed crop between each two rows of apples and 
three between each two rows of plums, thereby getting two crops 
on the same ground and at the same time; and when cultivating 
the hoed crops we cultivate the trees. Four seasons have gone by, 
and the trees have shown but little fruit, yet the land has not been 
idle, for we have been growing corn and potatoes on the ground, 
and all the while our trees have been growing. In the fifth sum- 
mer we are very apt to get a nice lot of Wealthy, Longfield, Pat- 
ten Greening, Duchess and Anisim, which, if placed on.the market, 
will bring 6 per cent interest on the original investment and, per- 
haps, more. 

The sixth summer rolls round, and our orchard is nearing the 
age for profits. If it be an apple year the early bearing varieties 
will pay the original cost of the trees. Now at the end of the sixth 
year our trees have not only paid for themselves but have paid us 
interest on the investment, and after this period they are a con- 
stant source of profit. True, orchards do not bear heavily every 
year; but will bear some each year and heavily every other year 
if properly handled. Each tree should get the same amount of 
cultivation as a hill of corn and should be sprayed with a mixture 
of one pound London purple to 160 gallons of water about three 
times each season: first, about the time the fruit is setting; second, 
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about ten days later; third, about two weeks from the time of the 
second spraying. Aside from cultivating and spraying the most 
essential work is the mulch, which should be put around the trees 
about Dec. Ist each year to keep the ground frozen during the 
warm spells in winter and to prevent root-killing. 

This may seem like lots of work, but when we take into con- 
sideration that the ground does not have to be plowed, harrowed 
and planted each year, as in the case where corn is planted, we find 
that, outside of packing and barreling the fruit, the proper handling 
of an orchard does not require any more labor than the same 
ground planted to corn and is much more profitable and interest- 
ing to the diligent farmer who finds among his many crops a place 
for a goodly sized orchard. 

When the trees are nine years old, they have attained good 
size and usually average one bushel per tree each year, under or- 
dinary circumstances, and at twelve years nearly two bushels. 
From careful observation, I find that hardy northern varieties of 
apples will average one-half bushel per tree for the first fifteen 
years, under ordinary conditions, and if planted in a favorable lo- 
cation and receiving proper care will do much better, which means 
about fifty cents per tree each year for the late keeping varieties. 
Aliowing nine trees to die out on each acre would leave 100 bear- 
ing trees, or $50.00 per acre for an average from the time they are 
planted till the end of the fifteenth year. After that time, it would 
be a very poor orchard that did not average three bushels per year 
for the next ten years or an average of one and one-half bushels 
for twenty-five years, or $150.00 per acre each year from the time 
they are planted until the end of the twenty-fifth year. 

You will say that a great many will die out; well, that depends 
on how good the trees were when planted and how well they were 
cared for after planting. I have made allowance for nine trees to 
die on each acre during the first fifteen years, which should be 
replaced the following spring after dying out. Now, what has 
been the expense during this time? There is the first cost of the 
trees and the cost of a windbreak on the west and south sides; but 
after that the outlay is small. No expensive machinery to buy, 
no seeding or planting each year as in other crops. That same 
orchard averages you an income of $150.00 per acre—and think of 
the benefit derived. It enhances the property in value, beautifies 
the home surroundings and, best of all, gives the family the king 
of all fruits almost the whole year. 

True, successful orcharding requires study, but it is an inter- 
esting subject, and if each farmer would join the Horticultural So- 
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ciety, attend their inspiring meetings and read carefully the hor- 
ticultural magazine as well as our farm papers, they would receive 
the desired knowledge quickly. The harvesting of the apple crop 
is where the average amateur is lame. He allows the apples to re- 
main on the trees until they ripen and fall off, thereby sustaining a 
bruise; when they should be picked off the trees and handled as 
carefully as eggs, both when taking them off the trees and when 
placing them in barrels. A cool, dry cellar should be provided 
where they can be kept until the early kinds, such as Duchess and 
crab apples, are out of the way, when a good price is nearly always 
commanded without sending them far from home. 

The other acre planted to plums will need about the same care 
as the land planted to apple trees. Plum trees come into bearing 
quite early and are usually as profitable as apples when placed on 
the market, and for family use cannot be excelled. Thousands of 
dollars are annually going out of our country towns for Michigan, 
New York and Missouri apples and California plums, when we 
could supply the greater part of this fruit from our own farms if 
we would only plant trees adapted to the locality in which we live 
and give them the proper care after they are planted. 

In conclusion, I would suggest a few things that the farmer 
should not do when he undertakes the culture of fruit. Don’t plant 
new or untried varieties! Don’t plant varieties not adapted to our 
climate! Don’t set trees in sod or poorly cultivated ground! Don’t 
plant trees on a sand-hill, low ground or a south exposure, if you 
have a north or east one! Don’t let stock run among your trees! 
Don’t let rabbits girdle your trees, but wrap them each fall with 
veneering, building paper, newspaper, burlap or corn-stalks! Don’t 
allow grass and weeds to grow around your trees! Don’t forget 
to set a good windbreak on the south and west sides of your or- 
chard, as it will increase the bearing capacity of your trees, protect 
them from the rigors of our northern winters and bring ample re- 
turns in fuel for the ground it occupies. Finally, give your fruit 
trees and windbreak the same time and attention you would de- 
vote to any crop covering a like space of ground on your farm, 
and I will assure you that the results will prove not only interesting 
and gratifying but profitable as well. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg (Wis.): That is one of the most excel- 
lent papers on raising apples I ever heard. The only question is 
whether it will come out just as he predicts it. 

Mr. Underwood: I have not taken up much time at this meet- 
ing, and I only wish to say a few words on a subject that has not 


been brought out at all, and it has a bearing on the orchard 
planted by the farmer or planted by anybody for that matter. I 
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am going to speak directly to the subject. It is about the only 
thing I would care to say to this society, to the farmer or to any 
once who wants to raise fruit, because I feel that it is the most 
important thing that confronts.us in the growing of fruit. A good 
many of you know what it is. I feel as though I wanted to keep 
your minds on it. What is the one thing we most need here in 
Minnesota to make fruit growing a success? (Answers of “Mois- 
ture.”) Moisture, that is the only thing I care anything about. 
If you give me enough moisture I will raise fruit anywhere. It 
makes the only difference between here and western New York, 
where I was born. How are you going to get it? (Answers “By 
mulching,’ “Cultivation.”) ‘Cultivation; that is my idea, that is 
what I would like to have preached over and over again. If you 
will travel over the country, I will guarantee you will not find two 
men in a hundred that are paying any attention to it, I will 
guarantee you that ninety-eight men out of a hundred are neglect- 
ing that entirely. If that is true, that moisture is the thing we 
most need and there are not two per cent of the planters that are 
paying any attention to it, I do not know why this is not a very im- 
portant subject to consider in an organization like this. Mr. Cash- 
man recommends thorough cultivation. I am glad he got that in 
there, because I believe he is a practical man, and I am glad he did 
not leave out that part. I would like to rub that in hard. Mois- 
ture is the thing we need, and the most practical way to get it is to 
practice thorough cultivation. 

Mr. Jno. Freeman: When do you cease to cultivate? 

Mr. Underwood: We never stop. We cultivate from April 
to December. I was taught that we must stop cultivating in July 
in order to allow the wood to ripen. I followed that practice until 
I became satisfied, as I have told you before, after losing six thou- 
sand trees in the orchard, I was on the wrong track. Now remem- 
ber one thing connected with it. Everybody plants his orchard too 
close. You have got to plant your trees further apart, and you 
will have to cultivate if you want them to grow. The farmer needs 
to know this more than anybody else, for in traveling over the 
prairies you will find no one cultivates. Mr. Leach gives his trees 
thorough cultivation, and he is successful as a fruit grower. 

Mr. A. B. Lyman: What do you mean by thorough cultiva- 
tion; once or twice a month? 

Mr. Underwood: In the spring of the year I would start out 
to cultivate as soon as it could be done. If I could plow the or- 
chard I would. If we had an implement like a gang plow it would 
do. Last spring we plowed our orchard with a common stirring 
plow. We used two horses as much as we could, and then we used 
one horse. We had to turn the dirt over in the rows and then 
turned it back again. Then we put on a spring tooth harrow. As 
soon as it gets dry I would turn it again some way, and I would 
keep the surface stirred. It does not need to be stirred so very 
much to prevent evaporation. It can be done cheaply, quickly and 
thoroughly, and it is the most practical thing to do that I know of. 
I feel more intensely on the subject because I see there is so little 
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said about it. The only man I have seen successful in mulching at 
all is Mr. Somerville and a few others who mulch and put their 
hogs into their orchards. That is only another and a cheaper way 
of cultivating. If they did not turn in the hogs their mulching 
would be an inglorious failure; I know it because I have tried it. 
If the soil is dry you want to cultivate whenever the soil needs it, 
and after a rain you want the ground in a nice condition to re- 
ceive another rain, so that all the moisture you get will benefit the 
soil, and I would stir the top to retain that moisture. If you will 
follow that practice you will be successful. If it is wet you do not 
need to cultivate so much. If you have a series of weeks of rain, 
and the ground gets dry at any time stir it up again, and in a very 
dry fall keep up the cultivation in order to maintain a dust blanket 
and enough to keep that loose surface soil. I believe I am right 
in this, and I hope the society will make that point emphatic in its 
publications. J think you will find that the people who get along 
by seeding down to cover or any old thing are making a mistake. 
I find people make a mistake in growing fruit by lack of cultivation. 

Mr. H. H. Pond: Do you leave the ground bare in the winter? 

Mr. Underwood: I draw manure every winter. 

Mr. A. B. Lyman: Are you ever troubled with washing of the 
soil? 

Mr. Underwood: On _ hillsides and loose soil that is a different 
thing. You may have to get down there and do your cultivating 
with a spade. That is what we do on rough ground where the soil 
washes. 

Mr. Thos. McCulley: Do you favor fall or spring plowing? 

Mr. Underwood: We cultivate right up to December if the 
ground is dry. In falls when the ground is wet it is not necessary. 

Mr. McCulley: You spoke of using a plow? : 

Mr. Underwood: We plow in the spring. 

Mr. Philips: How did those plums ripen up in that plowed 
ground? 

Mr. Underwocd: We had a splendid crop of plums there. I 
do not know why unless it was on account of the cultivation we 
gave them. Mr. Penning says he cultivates his plums. Wherever 
you find a man making a success of fruit, a constant stccess, you 
will find he is a cultivator. There may be occasions when some- 
body may get a good thing out of the sod, but it will not last long, 
and I want to put myself on record here that they will see the day 
sooner or later when they will wish they had cultivated their land. 

Mr. Kellogg: Would not the disc cultivator be better than 
the plow? 

Mr. Underwood: I have not tried it, but I will next spring. 

Mr. Kellogg: Why did the grapes kill out from drouth that 
were well cultivated the whole season? 

Mr. Underwood: Well, that winter was, of course, an unusual- 
iy severe one without any snow protection, and it must have been 
that the ground was dry. That is the only reason I can give. Still 
if you did not cultivate your vineyard the ground must have been 
dry. 
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Mr. A. B. Lyman: What was the condition of the ground in 
1884-5? Wet or dry? 

Mr. Underwood: It was dry. 

Mr. Busse: Does it make any difference in the blighting of 
trees whether the ground has been mulched or cultivated? 

Mr. Underwood: That subject is a little too deep to touch up- 
on. I find no difference. You will find blight under any and 
all conditions you can name. Cultivation or no cultivation, wet or 
dry, I guarantee you will find blight. 

Mrs. A. A. Kennedy: Did you raise plums this year? 

Mr. Underwood: We did. 

Mrs. Kennedy: We cultivated our plums but we had none. 

Mr. A. W. Latham: I have had quite a little experience with 
grapes. Mr. Kellogg’s question as to root-killing of his grapes 
gives me an opportunity to speak of the practice followed in my 
vineyard. I always plowed my vineyard in the spring with a one 
horse plow, throwing the earth away from the vines, and in the 
fall the vineyard is plowed the other way. The last thing in the 
‘ fall the earth is thrown toward the vines by the plow, and this leaves 
a loose surface four or five inches deep, and | never have had any 
trouble with root-killing. Even four years ago when root-killing 
was so prevalent my vineyard was practically immune. Another 
thing we did in our vineyard—and I don’t see why it would not 
apply to orchards—another thing we did was to trim all the roots 
off the vines for a distance of four inches down from the surface of 
the ground. When the vines’ were young we dug down and cut 
away the roots, repeating this root pruning process every other 
fall. In the spring and fall we plow the ground, and there being 
no roots near the surface we have a mulch of earth four or five 
inches deep and no roots. 


The proof of any theory is in the practice, and those of us 
who know about Mr. Underwood’s orchard know that the theory 
of cultivation early and late, it does not matter how late, is the 
successful one in practice with him. It has been necessary for me 
to know sometimes where to find fruit for various purposes, and 
if it was not to be had anywhere else I knew it could be obtained 
of Mr. Underwood, because his orchard bears fine fruit every year. 

In the last number of the Horticulturist, which most of you take 
and some of you occasionally glance over, was published an article 
that I prepared to read at the Wisconsin meeting. In connection 
with that article there was published replies to a list of questions 
which were sent out to sixteen or eighteen of the principal fruit 
growers of the northwest. The purpose of the questions was to 
get a little information, and the fact I want to emphasize here 1s 
that the questions brought out this thought, which I found ran 
through all the answers: that the problem of orcharding in the 
northwest is that of the conservation of moisture, and all the re- 
plies of those orchardists, without realizing, perhaps, themselves 
always just what the situation was, pointed directly to that fact, that 
_ the thing they were trying to do was to get and save moisture for 
their apple trees. I am convinced from my own observation that 
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any method you can pursue that will bring the amount of moisture 
to the maximum will yield the largest success in the growing of 
apple trees in this country. The same thing applies to small fruits, 
grapes and plums. 1| was a practical fruit grower for many years 
in Minnesota, and for that matter am yet, and for something like 
twenty years at Excelsior I was raising nursery stock and a va- 
riety of fruits. I have heard members talk of poor crops of straw- 
berries on account of lack of moisture—and I do not say it in a 
boastful but state it simply as a fact—that as long as I was in the 
fruit business I never had a poor crop of strawberries on account 
of lack of moisture. I did not know anything about a dust mulch, 
I did not know that in carrying out a deep rooted antipathy to 
weeds I was conserving moisture; I was cultivating all the time 
right up to freezing, and I was saving moisture, though I did not 
know it, and the berries did not suffer. 

Mr. Underwood: Did you not raise the best grapes in the 
state? 

Mr. Latham: I raised a lot of them. 

Mr. Underwood: Mr. Gibbs went right down to the Bucks 
County fair in Pennsylvania and got the Wilder medal with Mr. 
Latham’s grapes that had been cultivated. 

Mr. Oliver Gibbs: Parker Earle was the chairman of the 
awarding committee at the Philadelphia Exposition, and he said if 
Mr. Latham’s grapes had had a little more color they would easily 
have carried off all the honors. When I went over to the Bucks 
County society with his grapes they gave him ihe first premium, 
and they gave him a certificate to that effect. 


SUGGESTED FORM OF CONSTITUTION FOR LOCAL 


SOCIETY. 
(TO BE VARIED TO SUIT CONDITIONS. ) 


Article one. Name: This society shall be known as the Horti- 
cultural Improvement Society. 

Article two. Purpose: The purpose of this organization is to 
consider subjects pertaining to horticulture, or any other matter 
of interest to the citizens of * * * and to do anything to im- 
prove the town and its vicinity, or advance its material interest, 
political and religious subjects being strictly barred. 

Article three. Membership: Any person may become a mem- 
ber of this society for the current year by paying to its secretary 
an annual fee of one dollar ($1.00), the wives of the members be- 
ing honorary members’ with all the rights and privileges of the 
paid members. The annual membership shall expire at the open- 
ing of the annual meeting of this society. This society shall ally 
itself officially with the Minnesota State Horticultural Society as 
provided for in the constitution of the latter association. 

Article four. Officers: The officers of this society shall con- 
sist of a president, a vice-president, a secretary, a treasurer and an 
executive board of three, of which the president and secretary shall 
be ex-officio members. All officers shall be elected separately and. 
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by ballot cast personally by the members, and shall hold their of- 
fices until their successors are elected and qualified. The president, 
vice-president, secretary and treasurer shall hold office for one year. 
The members of the executive board shall hold office for a term of 
three years, being elected at the first election held as follows: one 
for three years, one for two years and one for one year. At each 
annual election thereafter, one member shall be elected for a term 
of three years. 

Article five. Duties of the officers: The duties of the officers 
of the society shall in general be the usual duties in similar asso- 
ciations. 

The president shall preside at all meetings of the society and, 
under the direction of the executive board, have the general super- 
intendence of its affairs. He shall sign all orders on the treasurer 
after the account for the payment of which the order is drawn has 
been audited by the board. 

The secretary shall receive and pay over all moneys collected 
to the treasurer and keep the records of the society. 

The treasurer shall pay out funds only upon order of the pres- 
ident countersigned by the secretary. 

The executive board shall have general charge of the affairs 
of the society, reporting its proceedings at each regular meeting of 
the society, with an annual report at the annual meeting. The 
executive board, at its first meeting after the annual meeting, shall 
elect one of its members chairman. 

Article six. Program Committee: The president with the ad- 
vice of the executive board shall appoint from time to time a pro- 
gram committee whose duties it shall be to prepare programs for 
the regular meetings of the association. This committee may be 
appointed to act for a single meeting or for a definite period, at the 
discretion of the president. 

Article seven. Meetings: The society shall hold regular 
meetings on the first Tuesday of each month at such hour and 
place as the executive board may direct. The annual meeting shall 
be held on the first Tuesday in January, at which time the officers 
shall be elected for the year, and the annual reports of the of- 
ficers made. A special meeting may be called at any time by the 
execttive board, not less than five days notice being given to the 
membership. 

Article eight. Quorum: Eight members of the society shall 
constitute a quorum. ~ 

Article nine. Amendments: Amendments to the constitution 
may be enacted by vote of two-thirds of the members present and 
voting at any regular meeting; notice in writing of said amendment 
having been given at the regular meeting immediately previous. 
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STRAWBERRY GROWING. 
C. A. SARGENT, RED WING. 

The growing of strawberries seems to be very uncertain, and 
what we learn one year seems sometimes to be all undone the next, 
and varieties that do well one year are almost useless another. 
One important thing about growing strawberries is to have the 
ground enriched and kept clean from weeds the year before, and 
you will thereby save more than one-half the work in keeping them 
free from weeds the first year. I think I have better success plow- 
ing the ground in the fall for setting out strawberries, as it does 
not seem to dry out as badly in a dry season. I have tried both 
ways, that is, fall and spring plowing, and think I like fall plowing 
best. Il have my ground plowed now for next spring planting. 

I plant with a dibble and have good success usually. We read 
about and see pictures in catalogs about the right way to plant 
strawberries, with the roots all spread out in regular order, each 
one in its particular place. I would like to ask any one here how 
many plants they ever saw set out in that way. I think there is 
more theory than practice in that way of setting. If you should 
dig up a plant from almost anybody’s planting, you would find the 
roots all pressed together. I can plant this way and have them 
grow as nice as any I ever saw from anybody’s planting. And if 
they will grow this way all right, what more do we want? 

This year I think we had too much rain. It seems when we 
have a good deal of rain when the plants are in bloom it washes 
the pollen off so there is not enough left to pollenize the pistillate 
plants or even themselves in some cases. I have planted three 
rows of pistillate to one of staminate, because the pistillate varieties 
are the best and more productive; but I think two rows of pistillate 
to one of staminate is better, although some recommend staminate 
in every other row. If I could find a staminate as good and as 
productive as the pistillate, I would use all of that kind. 

Strawberries should be cultivated often to do well. This should 
be done with a fine tooth cultivator so as to keep the ground as 
level as possible. I find June grass and white clover about the 
worst things to get into a strawberry field. If they once get a 
good start, it might as well be plowed up. 

I nearly always find that strawberries do the best the second 
year, especially the Warfield; also the third year if they do not get 
too weedy. This year I did not pick my new field at all. The 
Warfield do well except in a very dry year. Warfield, Splendid and 
Bederwood are the best I have tried. The strawberry Hele should 
be covered in the fall with straw or poor hay. 


_Geeretary’s Porner. 


WHERE IS THE NEW MEMBER—vyow were to send in? 


PLANT APPLE SEED -—or seedling apple trees. In another paragraph in 
this corner an opportunity is given you to secure the trees. Save seed from 
hardy Minnesota grown apples, as you eat them day by day. 


A Locar SoOcIETY AT ALBERT LEA.—Word has come of the organization 
of a local horticultural society at Albert Lea. Particulars in regard to it are 
not at hand, but it is safe toassume that Pres. Wedge has something to do with it. 


Goop HorRTICULTURAL TALK AT THE INSTITUTE.—Mr. Bush reports that 
Mr. James Rice, a New York institute worker with them, is doing some good 
work. He discusses ‘the farmer’s fruit and vegetable garden’’, and does 
it in a very interesting manner. 


A RUSSIAN CHERRY, DouBLE NaTtry.—This, according to Mr. O. M. 
Lord, is one of the cherries from Russia distributed by Prof. Budd. On his 
grounds ‘“‘it proves to be a heavy bearer of rather small sized fruit but excel- 
lent for cooking.’’ He makes reference to it in his trial station report in the 
next number. 


REPORT OF SOUTH DAKOTA MEETING.—Delegate C. E. Older’s report of 
this meeting appears in this number. Prof, Hansen, the secretary, was detained 
at home. He has since sent in a list of forty-two members for 1903. Mr. 
Older reports three feet of snow at Woonsocket. Tree roots should winter 
there all right’surely, 


TRIAL STATION REPORTS.—The annual reports of the trial stations will 
appear in the April number and will be of unusual interest and be well illus- 
trated. It is the purpose to use more illustrations hereafter, but how many 
depends on’the membership. When opportunity offers secure pictures of ob- 
jects of interest about you and remember the ‘‘Horticulturist.’’ 


ILLNESS OF EX-PRESIDENT W. W. PENDERGAST.—The host of friends 
our late president hasin the society will regret to learn of his illness. He 
has been for some weeks confined to his bed at his home at Hutchinson with a 
complication of difficulties, from which however, as he writes, he is slowly 
recovering. We hope to hear speedily of his full restoration to health. 


PERKINS’ SEEDLING APPLES AS KEEPERS.—A letter from T. E. Perkins 
under the date of February 9th, speaks of his having ‘‘some samples of apples 
that are keeping finely yet, no sign of rot; they seem to be hardy and firm.’’ 
Those who attended our winter meeting will remember Mr. Perkins’ fine dis- 
play of seedlings. A description of his orchard appeared in the February 
number of the Horticulturist. 


Goop MATERIAL FOR THE FARMERS.—Mr. A. K. Bush, with the Farmer’s 
Institute, says in a recent letter, ‘‘I am still giving the people one-half hour 
each day outside our regular time. The class work shows them how to graft, 
top-work, bud and propagate fruit trees in general. Our work is very well 
received and complimented by the farmers.’’ This is practical work of a kind 
which is very much needed by our planters. 
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GREVILLEA ROBUSTA (SILK OAK).—This is a popular greenhouse plant. 
easily grown from seed; when young it is very graceful with its fern-like 
leaves. It produces clusters of richly developed golden yellow flowers, con- 
taining honey in sufficient quantities to attract bees and birds where they are 
within reach. In California and southern Florida it becomes a favorite lawn 
tree. The plants need frequent repotting if kept in the house. 


OUR SOCIETY’S REPRESENTATIVE ON THE STATE FORESTRY BOARD.—Mr. - 
M.M. Williams, of Little Falls, who has been filling the position of represent- 
ative of this society on the State Forestry Board the past two years, has been 
recommended by the management of the society to the governor for re-appoint- 
ment. Mr. Williams has lately become a life member of this society, making 
the eighth addition to that roll since the beginning of this society year. 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED IN THIS OFFICE.—Any members of the society 
who have photographs of interesting objects about their places in the way of 
trees, plants, grounds, etc., are requested to communicate with the secretary, 
as it is the purpose to have more illustrationsin the magazine, and they must 
necessarily be largely of objects in and about the homes of themembers. Any 
photographs that pertain to any branch of horticulture in the state will be of 
value. 


Is YOUR MEMBERSHIP RENEWED?—To secure the plant premiums offered 
(see list of premiums on inside page of front cover of this magazine) the annual 
fee must be sent to the secretary before April 1st, and selections for premiums 
made at the same time. The plants offered are of good size for planting and 
will be sent by mail post-paid. On receipt of the fee the volume of ‘‘Trees, 
Fruits and Flowers of Minnesota’ for 1902 will be mailed. Don’t put this 
off, but give it immediate attention! 


TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR THE MINNESOTA STATE FORESTRY 
Boarp.—This board has scored a distinct advantage of very large importance 
in securing a favorable committee report on the bill before the legislature ap- 
propriating $20,000 for the purchase of lands to be used in connection with 
reforestation. Public sentiment is very generally active on this subject, 
and there is no reasonable doubt about the passage of this law. The friends 
of forestry and the public at large are to be congratulated on the encouraging 
outlook. 


How To KEEP THE WEALTHY.—The following words from Seth H. Ken- 
ney note a valuable experience. ‘‘My son wrapped some Wealthy in paper 
and kept his cellar cool and has Wealthys in as good condition as they can be. 
He let them stay on the trees till they got a good color. He says he has 
found out how to keep Wealthy apples. I ate some of them. They were crisp 
and in the very best condition now. I wrapped the apples I sent to Buffalo; 
they came out good.”’ 


THE SAN JoSE SCALE IN ALABAMA.—Prof. R. S. Mackintosh writes that 
their society is trying to secure the passage in the legislature of a scale bill. 
It seems to be very much needed. He says, ‘‘The San Jose scale is terror 
when it gets into an orchard. I know of two orchards at Montgomery that 
are being cut down, one of 1,000 trees and the other of 2,000.” He speaks 
of the mercury being down to 17 above and says he would rather have been in 
Minnesota with it 20 below zero. Mr. Mackintosh is “too busy to have time 
to be homesick.’’ 
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AN APPLE BULLETIN FROM SOUTH DAKOTA EXPERIMENT STATION.— 
Prof. N. E. Hansen, the horticulturist at South Dakota, has been for some 
time working on an apple bulletin. He writes me lately it will exceed 128 
pages. It isto be well illustrated and authentically descriptive of varieties of 
apples of value in the northwest. I hope every member of our society inter- 
ested in apple culture will secure a copy, which can be had by addressing Prof. 
N. E. Hansen, at Brookings, South Dakota. Fuller notice may be given of 
this when the bulletin is issued. 


CONSTITUTION FOR A LOCAL HORTICULTURAL SociETy.—In this number 
is published a form of constitution adapted in a general way to the uses of a 
local society, where it may be desired to organize such an association. As 
will be seen, it is prepared to include other things than horticulture alone, as 
in this way it is thought more likely that an organization interested in horti- 
culture can be kept alive. This constitution was prepared for a special pur- 
pose but may be found useful for many localities. Can such a society be 
organized in your neighborhood? 


AN ALABAMA STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—A state horticultural 
society of which our old friend and fellow member, Prof. R. S. Mackintosh, 
has been elected secretary and treasurer, has just been organized in Alabama, 
W. H. Heikes, the well know Alabama nurseryman, apnears as its first presi- 
dent. They are already knocking at the door of the legislature for an appro- 
priation as well as to secure the passage of a bill protecting fruit trees against 
insects and plant diseases. The transplanting of a live Minnesotan into that 
region seems to be bearing fruit already. 


LE Roy Capy AS PROF. GREEN’S ASSISTANT—The removal of Mr. Mackin- 
tosh to Alabama created a vacancy in Prof. Green’s office, at the state experi- 
ment station, which has been filled by the appointment of Le Roy Cady as 
assistant horticulturist. Mr. Cady isa graduate of Minnesota School of Agri- 
culture, and for some years has been in charge of the horticultural work in 
connection with the state school at Owatonna. That Prof. Green has selected 
him for this important place is sufficient guarantee for his fitness. Mr. Cady 
is one of the younger life members of this society. 


APPLE SEEDLINGS AT THE NEXT STATE Fair.—Important additions have 
been made to the list of premiums to be offered for seedling apples at the com- 
ing state fair in creating a new class in which all seedling apples whether 
having taken premiums at the fair before or not may compete. Heretofore 
those varieties that had taken premiums before have been barred except in 
collections. Hereafter there will be a class in which all may compete, as well 
as one in which only those which have not taken premiums are permitted. 
Exhibitors of seedling apples should take special notice of this change. 


EXPERIMENTS IN PEARS IN MINNESOTA.—Can the pear be grown suc- 
cessfully in Minnesota? Evidently some think that there are reasonable 
grounds for believing that it can, as a bill has been introduced into the legisla- 
ture, by Senator Buck of Faribault, which if it becomes a law will establish an 
experiment station “on the state school farm at Faribault for the purpose of 
originating new and valuable varieties of pear trees, thoroughly testing pro- 
mising varieties we now have, and securing reliable reports in regard to pear 
trees best adapted to the state.’’? This bill calls for a sum not to exceed $1,000 
per annum. Its operation is to be placed under the charge of the board of 
regents of the State University. 
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PLANTING SEEDS OF OUR FRUITS.—Pres. Wedge says ‘‘that he does not 
see how any member of the society who owns a foot of soil can consider him- 
self in good and regular standing unless he is planting a few choice seeds of 
our best fruits each year. We should not leave this work to a few specialists 
but should all pull together, interest the children, distribute seedlings to our 
neighbors if we have not the room and all the while keep the sharpest lookout 
for the good things cropping out here and there and see that they have public 
notice at fairs and horticultural meetings. This is one of the most important 
duties of a true hearted horticulturist.’’ 


LEGISLATION FOR INSPECTION OF NURSERY STOCK, ETC.—The pro- 
posed law for the inspection of nursery stock, orchards, etc., as printed in the 
February Horticulturist, has been introduced as a bill into the state legisla- 
ture by representative J. R. Morley, of Owatonna, as house file number 245. 
It is very desirable that friends of this measure should interest themselves in 
its passage. A committee of the society consisting of Thos. E. Cashman, of 
Owatonna, as chairman; D. M. Mitchell, of Owatonna; and L. L. May, of St. 
Paul, have'been selected by the horticultural society management to look after 
this bill in the legislature and, if possible, secure its passage. It is a protective 
measure and one which all of the fruit growers of the state should feel an in- 
terest in. 


SHALL WE HAVE A “QUESTION AND ANSWER COLUMN?’’— How many mem- 
bers of the society, readers of the Horticulturist, are interested in the establish- 
ment of a department in this paper with some such title as appears at the head 
of this item, to be used for short questions and their answers pertaining to 
the work of this society, that is, pertaining to any branch of horticulture, the 
questions to be answered at random by any member of the horticultural 
society. Such a column as this if given attention should develop into a most 
important feature of the work of the society and become a most practical part 
of our publication. Brief replies to this suggestion are requested by the sec- 
retary. Sit down and write in a few words your view on this and say whether 
you will co-operate in the development of such a department. Let’s see 
whether it is wanted. In writing send in questions at the same time. Ques- 
tions will be numbered as published, and answers as they appear will bear 
the same number and can be readily placed. 


OUR DEMANDS OF THE STATE LEGISLATURE.—The two bills introduced 
into the legislature, the one increasing our appropriation $500 annually and 
the other adding 1.000 volumes each year to the number of our printed re- 
ports, are in the hands of the finance committee in the senate and the appro- 
priation committee in the house. The bills are Nos. Senate Files Nos. 79 and 
80, in the Senate; and House Files Nos. 106 and 107 in the house. We have 
had a hearing before the senate committee but not as yet before the house 
committee. As far as known there is a general disposition to favor these bills, 
and no opposition is anticipated. Members and others interested in the work 
of this society, however, who have not already done so should communicate 
with the senator and representatives from their districts and urge an active 
interest in the passage of these measures, upon which so much depends in 
enlarging and strengthening the work of the society. It is not yet too late to 
do this, and legislators like to know the wishes of their constitutents. 
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VALUABLE SEEDLING APPLE TREES FOR DISTRIBUTION.—Eight seedling 
apple trees, grown from seed of choice and hardy varieties raised in the vici- 
nity of Minneapolis will be sent as 


A SPECIAL PREMIUM 


to each member of the society sending in the name of a new member before 
April 20th, after which date it will be too late for shipment. These trees are 
good two years old, with long root (which should not be cut off in planting) 
and must be sent by express, the express charges to be paid by the receiver. 
One year trees, of mailing size, will be sent by mail prepaid if preferred, 
These seedlings are likely to prove hardy and to bear fruit of fair quality, 
occasionally one of excellent quality. It is from such seedlings we expect to 
get varieties suited to our conditions that will make up the future orchards 
of Minnesota. You will find the development and fruitage of these trees an 
object of great interest and helpalong the the seedling movement. Should 
the fruit prove valueless, graft the tree to something of value. 

‘These trees are given instead of a book premium only when preferred. 

If you haven’t room for these trees give them to the new member and so 
help the work along. 

The problem is, ‘‘How can we reach the most people and do the most 
good ?”’ 


A List oF THOSE SENDING NEW MEMBERS.—The following is a list of 
those who have sent new members to the society since the beginning of the year 
and upto February 18. Itis ourintention to publish this list hereafter each 
month. If your name, dear reader, is not on this list, you may find a place 
for it there next month by sending a new member to the society. There 
should be 200 new members added to our list yet this year through the influence 
of the members. 


F. X. Ferodowill, 

D. C. Hazleton, 1. 

G. Looker, 2. 

L. Johannessohn, 7. 

Forest Henry, Farmers’ Institute, S9. 


Long, I 
Johnson, If. 
Mackintosh, 14. 


Jewell Nursery Co., 9 


: @uzner,) 1. 
A. K. Bush, Farmers’ Institute, 73. 


Winnegar, 3.' 


H. L. Simmons, tI. 
S. R. Mighton, 1. 
B. W. Baker, I 

G. W. Moore, 2, 
Ceaskyttey 1. 
Olaf Hoglund, 2. 
G. C. Moore, I. 
T. E. Cashman, 17. 
C. F. Larson; 1. 
E. Omland, 1. 

F. A. Heifort, 1. 
T. Redpath, 1. 
W.S. Tingley, I 
E. G. Mattson, I. 
D. E. Wagner, I. 
J. L. Tiegland 


Mrs. T. E. Townsend, 1 


J. A. Brown, I. 
Geo. Farrar, I 
J. R. Daniels, 1. 


W. 
A. 
Ps 
R. 
W. 
ib erenkins. 2: Nie 
E 
Ss. 
Bs 
Le 
1D} 
A. 


L. 
G. 
G. 
Ss. 
F. Naylor, 1. 
M. 
JaXp 
A. 
€ 


hristensen, I. 
Roy Cady, I 

W. Buchanan, I. 
B. Franklin, 1. 
R. H. Pendergast, 1. 
R. G. Wieland, I. 
JnZellery a 

E.R. Pond, I 
Christian Fink, 1. 
W. H. Hanscom, I. 
J.. Bisbee; 1. 
18iG My TA WWohauso it 
W. W. Pendergast, 4. 
j. A. Peterson, 1. 
L. R. Moyer, 1. 
W. K. Bates, I. 
G. Kapphahn, 1. 
S. ©. Miller, rf. 


W. H. Getchell, 2 
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A LAW REGULATING THE BERRY Box.—A bill introduced into the State 
Legislature, by the committee on packages and marketing of this society, regu- 
lating the size of packages in which berries may be sold in this state has 
already passed the House and is in the Senate for consideration. It is House 
File No. 316. It provides that the contents of the berry package Shall be sixty 
and three-fourths cu. in , and the top shall be four and one-half in. square, or 
contain one-half the amount with the same dimensions of top, holding a quart 
and pint respectively. It is to take effect January Ist, 1904. 


A TIMELY WoRD TO THE FARMERS INSTITUTE. ‘The Tribune has little to 
criticise in the work, and if offered one suggestion it would be that the insti- 
tutes devote considerable attention to the subject of forestation and fruit 
growing, as they are of prime importance and interest. There are many rea- 
sons why the methods of planting and raising fruit should be taught by the 
institutes. The raising of forest and fruit trees is of so much importance that 
the general government is expending thousands of dollars annually for the 
purpose of making experiments, On account of this great importance the sub- 
jects should be given liberal attention at the hands of the instructors. With 
proper encouragement there will soon be hundreds of thousands of bushels of 
fruit raised in the southern part of the state. When the program for next year 
is made up these defects should be remedied. Some experienced men in the 
line of propagating forest and fruit trees should be secured, and one of the most 
jnteresting parts of the whole institute would be in teaching best how to pro- 
mote their growth, and at the same time the state would be instilling into the 
people ideas regarding forest preservation that would crystalize into law upon 
the subject, and the results be very beneficial to all.’’—Albert Lea Tribune. 


DEATH OF J. T. GRIMES.—Jonathan T. Grimes, member of this society 
since 1868, honorary life member since 1885, passed away at the residence of 
his daughter, Mrs. E. A. Phelps, No. 3400, First Ave. South, Minneapolis, on 
Tuesday, February 10, in his eighty-fifth year. Mrs. Grimes, his life partner 
for sixty years, died some two months previous. Old age rather thanany form 
of disease was the cause of Mr. Grimes’ death. He passed away peacefully to 
a well earned reward. The funeral was attended by a number of the members 
of the horticultural society, six of whom, Messrs. Wyman Elliot, C. M. Lor- 
ing, Oliver Gibbs, William Lyons, Eggert Nagel and A. W. Latham officiated 
as bearers. The remains were laid away in Lakewood Cemetery. The April 
number of the Horticulturist will contain a suitable notice In Memoriam of 
this esteemed fellow member and personal friend, with his portrait as it ap- 
peared in the large picture of the ‘‘Veterans of Horticulture’’, taken five years 
ago. 


FUNERAL OF E. H. S. DaRTY.—The funeral took place at his late resi- 
dence, in Owatonna, at 2 p.m., Monday, February 2. Our society was repre- 
sented there in the persons of Mr. Wyman Elliot, Pres. Clarence Wedge and 
John P. Andrews, all members of the executive board, and by a number of 
members from that vicinity. An assembly gathered much beyond the capac- 
ity of the accomodations, and the general expressions of regret at his loss 
by friends and neighbors at Owatonna indicated the high place he occupied 
at home, where he was best known. An “In Memoriam’’ notice of his death 
appears in this number. 


JONATHAN T. GRIMES. 


(See opposite page.) 
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In Memoriam. 


JONATHAN T. GRIMES, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Died February I0, 1903; aged 84 years.. 


On the morning of the tenth of February passed away one 
of the “Veterans of Horticulture” in the person of Jonathan T. 
Grimes, at the advanced age of eighty-four years. A long life 
of almost uniformly good health ripened and was garnered home. 
In the winter of 1868 the writer and Mr. Grimes, at the same 
session, both became members of the Minnesota State Horticul- 
tural Society, the one being at that time in his prime, at fifty-one 
years of age, and the other but a youth. The acquaintance then 
begun continued unbroken to the hour of his death. 

Mr. Grimes was always deeply interested in the work of this so- 
ciety and a frequent visitor at the office till his failing sight and 
increasing feebleness made it impossible for him to come. An 
hour spent at his bed-side a few days before his death found him 
the same, with an abiding interest in our prosperity and certain 
assurance as to the future when his few remaining days should 
have been spent. 

So left us this old friend, companion and co-worker. Staunch 
fidelity, determination not shaken by obstacles and cheerful per- 
sistance are some of the characteristics of our dearly beloved 
friend. In avery practical sense “his works do follow him.” 

Mr. Grimes had filled many positions of trust and confidence 
in the society, having been treasurer five years, from 1882 to 
1887, member of the executive board 1869 and 1874, vice-presi- 
dent 1876-1877, and president two terms, 1878 and 1880. All 
these positions Mr. Grimes filled with credit to himself and honor 
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to the society, and wherever duty was presented to him he 
promptly rose to the emergency. The older members will recall 
many instances of this. It was contrary to his nature to shirk 
any duty, however distasteful. This sturdy life has left an 
indelible impress. ; 

Mr. Grimes was made on honorary life member in 1884, a well 
merited distinction. 

Jonathan T. Grimes was born in Loudon county, Va., May 
10, 1818. His father, George Grimes, was a descendant of the 
Rev. Charles Grymes, who was rector of Middlesex church, of 
Virginia, in 1642. His mother was a member of the Society of 
Friends. In 1839, the year he attained his majority, he determin- 
ed to see the west and made the journey on horseback from 
Leesburg, Va., to Chicago, returning by way of Springfield, IIl., 
and Terre Haute, Ind. In 1843 he located near Terre Haute, 
where he married Miss Eliza A. Gordon, who died last Novem- 
ber. In 1855 he came to Minnesota with a view of making his 
home here. After visiting St. Paul, St. Peter, Hutchinson and 
several other of the then new towns, he decided to locate in 
Minneapolis, then a village of 300 inhabitants. In 1859 he pur- 
chased the “Grimes’ Homestead,’ near Lake Harriet, which he 
still owned at the time of his death, and where he engaged in 
farming and fruit raising, and the nursery business, for about 
twenty-five years. 

In early life he was a member of the Society of Friends, or 
Quakers, but in later life he identified himself with the Presby- 
terian church of this city. 

Since 1884 Mr. Grimes had resided in the city, first on the 
East Side, while his children were attending the state university, 
and later at 3209 Nicollet avenue, though at the time of his death 
he was staying at the home of his daughter, Mrs. L. A. Phelps, 
3400 First avenue south, where he had removed after the death of 
his wife. 

Mr. Grimes is survived by his eight children: John G. Grimes 
of California, Edward E. Grimes of Northfield, Melvin Grimes, 
George S. Grimes, Mrs. Anna E. Creary, Mrs. Ella A. Phelps, 
and the Misses Emma E. and Mary A. Grimes of this city. 


Requiescit in pace! Farewell, dear comrade and friend. 
A. W. LATHAM, Secretary. 


ie) 
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J. T. Grimes has filled out a useful and instructive life along. 
horticultural lines. Coming to our state at an early day, when 
the uncertainties of fruit raising were considerable and entering 
the vocation of nurseryman and fruit grower with much zeal, 
he was always identified with our society as one of its staunchest 
supporters and was also a strong advocate of the necessity of 
our state fostering this industry, that apparently had so many 
drawbacks and so many vicissitudes to overcome. He was a 
ready debator and often displayed great ability in giving ex- 
plicit instruction on horticultural topics. On farm, garden and 
fruit subjects his judgment and instruction were always sound 


-and to the point. 


His years were well rounded out with usefulness in the cause 
of horticulture and, like the patriarchs of old, he has gone hence, 
we believe, to a rich reward, where flowers and fruits are per- 


petual. 
WYMAN ELLIOT. 


The physiognomist, looking at Mr. Grimes, would not need 
to be told that he was a true type of the early American historic 
period—‘“‘the time that tried men’s souls’—and of the manhood 
that has been “the winning of the West.” A pleasant picture 
of him in my memory is that of a man not ashamed or afraid to 
acknowledge an error of judgment or its resultant act .when 
time and better knowledge had reversed him. And this reminds 
me to say that one of the delightful things about the Minnesota 
State Horticultural Society is the constancy with which its mem- 
bers have worked together, up to the collar, regardless of early 
frictions and differences, till harmony came as a result of this 
attention, and not one drops out by death without all the sur- 
vivors joining in heartfelt words of appreciation and eulogy. 
Thus may it continue to be with our successors, every one. 


OLIVER GIBBS. 


It would be esteemed a great privilege to say a few words 
in affectionate remembrance of our time-honored friend and 
hearty. co-worker, Mr. Grimes. As an ardent horticulturist and 
one of the earliest members of this society we owe him more 
than we shall ever be able to pay. It was my good fortune to 
become acquainted with that “good old man” forty-five years ago. 
At that early day a friendship was established which lasted as 
long as he lived. I always found him true, faithful and the very 
“soul of honor.” 

Having been ill in bed for six weeks I do not feel able to 
write more. I would be glad to say what I feel but cannot now. 


~The spirit is willimg, but the flesh is weak. 


“ W. W. PENDERGAST. 
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CENTRAL TRIAL STATION, ST. ANTHONY PARK. 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1902. 
PROF. SAMUEL B. GREEN, SUPT. 


The work in the horticultural division of Uni- 
versity Farm during 1902 has been along much 
the same lines as for several previous years. No 
marked changes have been made at University 
Farm with the exception of the building of a new 
chemical laboratory, that affords admirable facil- 
ities for the division of chemistry, which had be- 
come very much crowded in its old quarters. 
These latter are now used to facilitate the work 
in household science. 

The new edition of “Forestry in Minnesota” 
was published in January. It is a book of 4o1 
pages, being about 100 pages larger than the first 
edition. All copies are bound in cloth and printed 
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on a good quality of paper, and it makes a neat and substantial 
book. 

The instruction in horticulture in the College and School of 
Agriculture has been marked by no special change but by slight 
improvement in all lines. ‘This is especially to be noted in the 


The Pathto the Dairy Hall. 


plant propagation work, to which nearly twice the amount of 
laboratory time has been given than in previous years, and it 
has proven exceedingly satisfactory. 


Sample Hedges in the Garden. 


. There has been received by the department the following ma- 
terial for experimental purposes and study: 


Walter Lundquist, Winthrop, Minn., scion of seedling apple 
Now t: 

Capt. G. P. Ahern, Chief of Forestry Bureau, Philippine 
Islands, collection of samples of twenty-eight Philippine woods. 

Erick Omland, McIntosh, Minn., scions of Viking plum. 

A. W. Keays, Elk River, Minn., scions of Gray and Keeper 
plums and plants of improved wild gooseberry. 

J. S. Parks, Amboy, Minn., honey locust seed. 
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O. M. Lord, Minnesota City, Combination, Ames No. 4, Bur- 
sota and Free Silver plums, and Florence crab scions. 

Elmer Stearns, Los Angeles, Cal., Avinca squash seed. 

H. C. Warner, Forestburg, South Dakota, Ignotum water- 
melon seed. 

Stark Bros., Louisiana, Mo., Apple of Commerce, Montmor- 
ency cherry, Elberta seedling peach, and Black Ben Davis. 

Frank Yahnke, Winona, Minn., Homer cherry. 

Angus McKay, Indian Head, Assiniboine, seed of Coton- 
easter. 

A. M. Nichol, Grandville, Ohio, Grandville and Nichol’s No. 
6 strawberries. 


C. W. Gurney, Yankton, S. D., Bismarck apple. 


The Path to the Power House. 


W.L. Parker, Farmington, Minn., scions of Molly apple. 

L. L. Olds, Clinton, Wis., Carman No. 3, White Mammoth, 
Commercial and Livingston potatoes. 

Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City, Minn., balsam with pendulous 
branches. 

Preston Nursery, Preston, Minn., Snyder plum. 

Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y., collection of roses and 
hardy ornamental plants. 

Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Canada, plants of Cot- 
oneaster vulgaris and Cotoneaster acutifolia. 

J. W. Millett, Bismarck, N. D., Millett’s 3301 and No. 17, or 
Dakota Ironclad strawberries. 
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Lies Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo., New Century cucumber 
seed. ' 


H. F. Burt, Taunton, Mass., collection of dahlias. 


Northeast Experiment Station, Grand Rapids, Minn., native 
black currants, plants and seed. 

Miss Emma V. White, Minneapolis, seed of native white and 
native purple lilac from Australia. 

Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City, Minn., artemesia. 


~O. A. E. Baldwin, Bridgeman, Michigan, Cumberland rasp- 
berry. 


T. C. Pointon, Brainerd, Minn., Burbank and Up-to-Date po- 
tatoes. 


Thomas Redpath, Long Lake, Minn., scions of Florence crab. 

A. C. Clemont, Storm Lake, Iowa, scions of Swinsovka apple. 

G. F. Grannis, Vernon Center, Minn., Minnesota raspberry. 

Emil Sahler, Waseca, Minn., cuttings of Norway poplar. 

C. F. Harrison, York, Neb., seed of Pinus aristata, Picea 
pungens, Pinyon pine and Pinus flexiles, from Colorado. 

The crops of small fruit have been exceedingly good this year. 
Apples, however, were rather a short crop and plums almost a 
total failure. 


Considerable attention has been paid to the raising of seed- 
lings of various hardy plants, and this includes 4,000 sand cherry 
seedlings, 200 plum, 9,000 buckthorn, 15,000 Pyrus baccata, 6,000 
hybrid crab seedlings, 2,500 Russian olive, 2,500 upright cran- 
berry, 2,000 hackberry, 150 euonymus from Russian seed, 140 
Russian hop tree, 225 May-day tree, 1,000 Norway maple, 5,000 
seedling grapes—raised from seed of Beta and from selected na- 
tive plants. 

The last few years have seen a great improvement in the 
campus. During the past year the sink hole south of the dairy 
building has been partly filled up and graded and ‘planted with 
shrubbery so that it makes an ornamental place out of what 
was formerly an unsightly hole. The old veterinary building, 
which was extremely unsightly, has been removed, and a drive- 
way extended south to the new veterinary building. The drives 
about the grounds have been somewhat improved, and the growth 
of shrubs and herbaceous plants and trees has been good, and 
perhaps never before in the history of the grounds have they 
looked as well as during the past year, due undoubtedly in a 
large part to the fact that we had such an abundant supply of 
water throughout the growing season. This has prompted me to 
make a special point of illustrating this report with views from 
our campus—taken during the past year. 
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EXCELSIOR TRIAL STATION. 


A. B. LYMAN, SUPT. 


Not having made a midsummer report I shall endeavor to 
have this report suffice for the year. The winter 1901 and 1902, 
being so mild, was a most favorable one for fruit trees; even 
those tender varieties that are not adapted to our climate were 
not injured at all. It was a winter of very little snow protec- 
tion, yet there was little or no root injury. Wasn't this due to 
the mild weather? Roots will stand freezing, but when it comes 
to no snow and a low temperature for some time, that is when 
they are injured. During the preceding winter there was more 
or less root injury to nursery trees where not mulched, while 
those of slight mulch even (not enough to keep out frost) were 
not injured. 

We find that by far the best roots for apple grafts are those 
grown from our home seed and not the commercial roots; also 
the plum should be grown on hardy plum roots. ; 

Some had trees injured by mice where they were mulched 
and not first banked with earth. 

Spring conditions pointed to a good fruit crop here. Trees 
were in a good, thrifty condition and loaded with fruit buds, but 
later damp and rainy weather during blooming time cut off the 
plum and cherry crop entirely, and the apple crop was reduced 
to an average. = 

Storms were severe this season, and there was an unusual 
amount of windfalls, and much fruit was injured by hail. Apples 
sold for fair prices, and the apple crop was more profitable than 
other farm crops. The local fruit association handled more ap- - 
ples than usual this year, which had a tendency to harden prices. 

Isn’t is true that in many small places fruit is sold altogether 
too cheaply, and were a fruit association formed and the sur- 
plus shipped much better prices could be maintained? 

We shipped our apples largely west, except the Prolific crabs, 
which we sold at Minneapolis. Those that were not hail bruised 
sold for $2.00 per bushel and over, the fruit from the one “old 
tree” bringing over $40.00. 

Hasn’t the Martha crab been too generally planted? With 
us it doesn’t fruit except enough to get a few good specimens for 
the state fair. The writer remembers some ten years ago of 
hearing the late Peter M. Gideon when asked regarding the 
Martha, I say “It is a tree of the most beautiful bloom.” Isn't 
that about all that can be said of it?) Our Martha trees bloom full 
each year and do not carry fruit. 
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Blight was more general than usual the past summer, the 
Transcendents blighting nearly to death. Orchards under ex- 
treme cultivation blighted more than those in grass. 

The interest in setting large orchards is growing here each 
season, several tracts of over 1,000 trees being planted the past 
spring. The trees grew well. Root grafts also did well. 

The trees of our seedling orchard, which were originated from 
Wealthy seed planted in 1876, did well the past Season. We 
have still on hand in bushel and barrel lots four varieties. They 
have had the same care that some Wealthys had, and the 
Wealthys perished badly, while in these four varieties there are 
no decayed apples. (Written in December). 

These trees appear to be hardy, having passed through some 
of the “test winters,” and we think will prove of value to the 
northwest. 

Of the thousands of new seedlings only the best should be 
selected for general planting. To be of value the new variety 
should be hardy and the fruit of good quality, size and color. 
The work of originating new varieties.is an interesting one, and 
by planting carefully selected seed we may originate something 
of value to the northwest. 


LA CRESCENT TRIAL STATION. 


F. I. HARRIS, SUPT. 


Continuing the crop statistics begun in the midsummer re- 
port: . Plums were a total failure, not enough fruit maturing to 
pay for gathering. This was also the case throughout the 
county, and there were practically none in the market. — 

As anticipated, grapes were but a meagre affair, only about 
IO per cent of a crop and the quality poor. Wordens were best 
in quality and Concord in quantity, but the fruit ripened very 
unevenly. Was disappointed in Campbell’s Early as to hardi- 
ness. While they made good growth this season the fruit buds 
were nearly all winter-killed. This, however, was without pro- 
tection, and I presume under more favorable conditions it would 
be near the front. 

Blackberries were about one-half a full crop and of fair qual- 
ity. Ancient Briton is the only variety grown to any extent. 

The apple crop came to maturity without further mishap and 
proved better than anticipated after the many calamities ex- 
perienced, and in spite of destructive hail and wind storms, blight 
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and wet weather fully 50 per cent of a full crop was harvested. 
One thousand bushels of marketable fruit were gathered, be- 
sides enough culls to make seventeen barrels of cider and vine- 
gar, and the quality was much improved over last season’s, about 
two-thirds grading No. 1. These results are largely attributed, 
first, to spraying and, second, to judicious pruning and thinning. 
Of varieties the Wealthy leads in both yield and quality and 
proves the best variety for the commercial orchard. Duchess 
were also good and Okabena and Patten Greening, but Peerless 
was not up to expectations. In all over one hundred varieties 
fruited, many for the first time, and of the latter some are very 
promising and others not worth growing. Among the better 
class are Allen’s Favorite, a large, handsome, late fall apple of 
good quality; Philips No. 1; Miller No. 2; Douglas No. 2 and 3; 
Fosburg; Enormous; Daisy; Gipsy Girl; Gilbert and Nelson. 
I had the privilege of viewing the original Nelson tree last winter 
and also received specimens of the fruit thus summer, and con- 
sider it one of the best early varieties. 

The Russian orchard was much improved by the vigorous 
thinning and pruning practiced, and some phenomenal specimens 
of Antinovka and other varieties were produced. I was warned 
by my neighbors that I would spoil the orchard by pruning such 
large trees, but it was a case of “kill or cure,’ and the results 
justify the means. In fact, I have yet to find a tree injured by 
the saw where sound before the operation. To sum up, it has 
been a remarkable season, full of disappointments and surprises 
but withal a good experience teacher. Nearly all trees so badly 
affected by blight have nearly recovered, and the outlook for 
next year’s crop is fully up to the average. Small fruits unless 
injured by the warm weather of October will yield a heavy crop, 
and apples promise good for the off year. Altogether the promise 
still runs high that Minnesota will yet become a leading fruit 
bearing state. 


MINNESOTA CITY TRIAL STATION. 


O. M LORD, SUPT. 


The most important specialty of this station is plums, of 
which there are about one hundred varieties of bearing age. The 
crop was an entire failure this year, probably owing to wet 
weather and to high winds at the time of blossoming. There 
was also notably a deficiency in the amount of pollen produced, 
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from climatic reasons or from a weakened vitality from having 
borne three successive large crops of fruit. Being without fruit 
we have this consolation, we have no plum pockets, no rot, no 
curculio, no drouth and no blight, but a fine, vigorous growth 
of foliage and trees and great expectations. 

A few scions were received of different varieties, but nearly 
all failed to grow. The exceptions were, three varieties from Mr. 
Keays, of Elk River, and one from Eric Omland, of McIntosh, 
and some Domesticas from near by. 

The apple crop was fair, especially on trees which did not 
bear last year. The Wealthy and its seedlings are still ahead on 


A Young Plum Orchard in bloom.- Showing the bluff formation at Mr. Lord’s. 


the list at this station for productiveness and quality. ‘The fol- 
lowing list was added to the orchard for testing: Winter King, 
Golden Beauty, Louisa, Spitzenberg, Bode, Stone, Dominion 
Winter, Bettel, Homer No. 2, Dablestein and Pittsfield Stripe. 

Cherry trees. Of more than thirty kinds tried only two or three 
have proved productive, the Wragg, Double Natty and 
Ostheim. Six varieties from Elmer Reeves, of Waverly, Ia., were 
set last spring and are growing finely, but unfortunately the 
labels were obliterated. 

Of the smaller fruits, the strawberry were spoiled by the hail, 
and ne new varieties were set this year. 
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Red Raspberries. |The Loudon produced a ‘fair crop. Two 
new varieties were received from Rolla Stubbs, and have made 
a good growth. 

Grapes and black raspberries and blackberries have been 
practically abandoned except for family use. 

Prof. Green: How does the Compass cherry do with you? 


Mr. Lord: The Compass plum?  Monilia affected them so 


badly I dug them all up and burned them. 

Mr. Philips: What was the trouble? 

Mr. Lord: It was Monilia blight—or anything you ae to 
call it. It first kills the fruit spurs. They became affected, and a 
gum exuded all around the base until they were covered with 
gum. Of course, that was after the plums were set. It produced 
nothing of any consequence. I called Prof. Green’s attention to 
it, and he said he had seen nothing like it and could hardly say 
what the difficulty was. The next year after they were affected 
they blossomed full, and I thought they had recovered and would 
bear a crop, but before the plums were of any size the trees were 
dead clear to the ground. Prof. Green sent some of the twigs 
to the Department of Agriculture at Washington and wanted 
something said about it, but it did not do any good. 


MONTEVIDEO TRIAL STATION. 


LYCURGUS R. MOYER. 


‘The report rendered by this station in June was quite full and 
leaves but little to add now. The season was quite unfavorable 
for apples, very few being produced. On our own grounds we 
had a few scattering specimens of Blushed Calville, Wealthy, Hi- 
bernal, Duchess and Whitney. Plums were an entire failure. 
‘There were a few cherries, Suda Hardy, Wragg and Ostheim do- 
ing about equally well. We still have Bessarabian on its own 
roots, but it never produces anything. 

Currants, gooseberries and raspberries produced a good crop. 
We find the Columbian red raspberry to be one of the best. 
Loudon is too hard for home use. We still depend on Golden 
Queen for our main crop. — 

The Russian apple trees from Ames have all been quite dis- 
appointing ‘with the exception of the Blushed Calville and the 
Hibernal. They all seem to be hardy enough in tree but do not 
produce much fruit. We look upon the Blushed Calville as the 
best early summer apple, and upon the Hibernal as a great bearer 
and the hardiest apple of any kind. There is no reason why it 
should not be planted anywhere on the prairies of western Min- 
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nesota with an assurance that it will produce good returns. To 
be sure, it is very sour and not of the highest quality, but for 
cooking few apples are better. It possesses a character of its 
own that is very taking in apple sauce. 


A Shrub Border; Lonicera Tartarica, Philadelphus, Snow Balls and Lilacs. 
At Montevideo Trial Station, 


The Wealthy is making a fine record in this neighborhood. 
It is believed to be considerably hardier than the Duchess. 

Cork Elm. A native tree that does not seem to have re- 
ceived the attention it deserves from tree planters is the cork, 


A River View across Shrub Border. At Montevideo Trial Station. 


or rock, elm (Ulmus racemosus Thomas). No tree on the sta- 
tion grounds is thriftier or healthier. It possesses sturdiness and 
vigor in an eminent degree. Its wing-margined, corky branches 
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would lead the superficial observer to think it a bur oak, espe- 
cially in winter, when its rugged limbs are seen to the best ad- 
vantage. In summer it is covered with a heavy foliage, its leaves 
being somewhat larger than those of the white elm. 

Hackberry. Dr. Britton in his new Manual adopts the view 
that our northern forms of the hackberry consist of at least two 
species. Celtis occidentalis ranges from Quebec to Manitoba 
southward and has leaves smooth above. Celtis crassifolia 
ranges from New York to South Carolina and through Ohio, 
Illinois, Missouri and Tennessee, and its leaves are scabrous on 
the upper side. He assigns the name hackberry to this latter 
form and thinks that the northern form should be called Ameri- 
can nettle tree or sugarberry. I doubt if Minnesotans will ever 
call our native tree by these names. But whether they do or not 
it is one of our finest lawn trees and worthy of general planting. 
The specimens on the station grounds increase in beauty year 
by year. No deciduous tree is more beautiful in winter, when 
the delicate outlines of its slender branches are penciled against 
the sky, and none of our native trees in summer cast a more 
unbrageous shade. | 


Mr. Oliver Gibbs: I want to ask a question about the hack- 
berry. Something was said yesterday about its being a good 
tree for bees. I would like to know whether it is as good a bee 
tree as our linden. 

Mr. Moyer: I have never noticed that it is a good bee tree. 
It was rather surprising to me when I heard the statement made. 
I have not made any observations in that direction. It is not a 
great bloomer, and it does not produce a great amount of seed, 
and I suppose that is the reason it has not been propagated to any 
great extent by nurserymen. 


OWATONNA TRIAL STATION. 


EK. H. S. DARTT, SUPT. 


Owing to the favorable conditions that prevailed last winter 
there was no winter-killing of trees at the station. The thousand 
apple trees girdled last season for the fifth time were very heavily 
laden with fruit, but unfortunately the heavy winds that swept 
over this section this season shook off fully three-quarters of the 
crop, and what might have been a very bountiful yield was 
considerably reduced, but the earlier prospects were such as to 
demonstrate beyond any question the efficacy of girdling. 
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D. H: No. 13 shows great promise as a hardy tree, and the 
fruit is a hardy keeper. For a winter apple the Banana is fast 
approaching the front ranks. It is an excellent eating apple, and 
the tree (now in the twelfth year) is very hardy and bears no 
indication of blight. 

Another variety that bids fair to take a leading place on the 
list of hardy varieties is the Phoenix No. 50. The fruit is about 
the size of the Wealthy, green in color and will keep very well 
to the middle of February. The tree does not blight. 

The Seed. M has furnished very satisfactory results as a 
prolific bearer. The fruit is of a very fine flavor, yellow in color, 
with a reddish tinge on the side exposed to the sun and keeps 
until January Ist with ordinary care in picking. The tree shows 
some evidence of blight. 

The Duchess Seed. is proving a hardy tree, inclined to spread, 
a very satisfactory bearer and fast grower. The fruit is yellow, of 
excellent flavor and keeps until Jan. Ist. 

The Hotchkiss Seed. showed fruit for the first time this year. 
The fruit is red in color, of good size and an excellent winter ap- 
ple. The tree is a sturdy, upright grower, and you may expect 
some good reports from this variety in the near future. 

Out of 1,500 seedling apples originated at the station, four 
hundred have shown fruit. Of this number I would recommend 
that fifty be given further trial. Out of the balance there are 
about one hundred that have shown some promise, and they will” 
be grafted this winter along with a number of each of the fifty 
varieties already mentioned. 

_ Owing to my illness during the time the fruit was ripening, | 
was unabie to look after some of the varieties that came into 
bearing for the first time this summer, and thieves broke in and 
stole them before their merits could be ascertained. I am con- 
fident that we will be able to report favorably from many of these 
next season, as they have been girdled and, therefore, will cer- 
tainly produce fruit next year. 

The above report is made with the assistance of one of the 
oldest employees of the station. 


Sorr SNAILS IN GARDENS—The liberal use of air-slaked lime and un- 
bleached wood ashes at the rate of two tons to the acre will lessen the injury 
from snails. Asarule, they are the most troublesome where the ground is 
wet, and thorough underdraining might also be of advantage. If the snails 
appear after the crops are planted the sprinkling of air-slaked lime or wood 
ashes over the plants will destroy the snails. The addition of Paris green at 
the rate of one pound to 50 of ashes or lime, in case it can be used with safety 
to the plants, will also be beneficial.—L,..R. Taft, Michigan. 
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PLEASANT MOUNDS TRIAL STATION. 
J. S. PARKS, SUPT. 


Blight at the Pleasant Mounds station has caused more in- 
jury to apple trees than in any previous year, very few varieties 
escaping entirely. . 

Insect pests are increasing. The codling moth is doing much 
damage to our apples, and curculio to plums. The bark louse is 
increasing rapidly. 

A fair crop of apples was secured but very few plums, Pota- 
wattamie, Aitkin and Weaver yielding the most fruit among 
thirty varieties. 

Of small fruits but few varieties are being tested. A new 
strawberry, called Hynson, that originated near Mankato, has 


Yereren- : 


Creel tre Cerri e re 


Forty-five varieties keeping all right in Mr. Parks’ cellar at the time the above picture 
was taken, February 15th. The names of those in the lower row are as follows: 


1. Wolf River. 8. Bailey’s Sweet. 

2. Canada Red. _ 9. Walbridge. 

3. Talmon Sweet. 10. Northwestern Greening. 
4. Scott's Winter. eben 

5. Iowa Beauty. 12. McMahon White. 

6. Ben Davis. 13. Snow. 

7. Wealthy. 14. Patten Greening. 


15. No name—long keeper. 


been tried three years, beside several of the old sorts, and found 
valuable. 

Among our seedling apples that have fruited we find many 
long keeping specimens, but they are mostly small, and few have 
enough good qualities to recommend them to public notice. We 
have enough fairly good varieties now; what we want is some- 
thing better in every way—combined in the one fruit—and that 
is sure to come under our progressive system. 

We secured scions last spring from northern New York, 
Canada and Nova Scotia and top-worked them on bearing trees, 
with varied success. Nearly all grafted on Virginia crab and 
Hibernal lived and made fine growth, while those on Whitney, 
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Duchess and several seedlings were marked failures. 

Among the choice kinds from Nova Scotia was the Chebucto, 
the largest apple in the world. They made a fine growth this 
season, and if they are hardy enough for our climate will prove 
a grand acquisition. 

Several varieties of apples were left on the trees to test their 
staying qualities. We find at this writing (November 28) the 
Wolf River is still hanging on best, with Walbridge and several 
seedlings a close second. 

The Snow apple is doing well here, fully as hardy as Duchess 
and, as we consider it, the best we know of for eating. It is a 
good bearer when well established and a good keeper when 
carefully handled. We believe it safe for more general planting. 


SAUK RAPIDS TRIAL STATION. 
MRS. JENNIE STAGER, SUPT. 


This was quite a good year for strawberries. The vines were 
literally loaded with fruit, but just as I was thinking of thinning 
the berries a hail storm came which did the work much more ef- 
fectually than I could have done, leaving me a good crop of very 
large berries. Currants and gooseberries were also a very fair 
crop. Plums did not amount to anything, and with the excep- 
tion of crabs neither did apples. 

Asparagus and all other early vegetables were absolutely 
wonderful this year. Our rose bushes were wonderfully loaded 
with blossoms, and that was the case with all shrubs and flowers. 
Catalpas, among other seedlings planted two years ago, grew 
ten feet this year. Of course we have had some drawbacks, but 
success in so much reconciles us to small losses. 


ANOTHER MONSTER TREE DISCOVERED.—Another monarch of the species 
Sequioa gigantea Sempervirens has been lately found in the Sierra Nevada 
mountains within a few miles of Gen. Grant National Park. At one foot from 
the ground its circumference is 108 feet, and at 6 feet above the ground is still 
93 feet. This colossal giant rises without a branch to the height of 175 feet, 
at which point it is still 33 feet in circumference. It is a very fruitful tree, 
bearing a countless number of cones which, by a strange contradiction, contain 
the smallest seed produced by any of the conifers. The cones grow in clusters 
at the ends of the branches, in one instance 140 cones being counted on the 
tip of a branch only 1% inches in diameter.. There is no limit to the life of 
these wonderful trees. 1500 years of age may be considered only its prime of 
greatest strength and beauty, and not until double that age can it be called 
old. Some years since, within a few miles of this tree was discovered the stump 
of a specimen of the same species forty feet in diameter. Calculations made 
as to its age indicated that it was at least twenty feet in circumference at the 
beginning of the Christian era. 
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WEST CONCORD TRIAL STATION. 


FRED COWLES, SUPT. 


The stock sent me from the central station has done well. It 
was an ideal spring for setting, and plenty of moisture through 
the summer insured good growth. The stock received was Rus- 


Fred Cowles, Supt. of the West Concord Trial Station. 


sian olive, Juneberry, Pyrus baccata, high bush cranberry and 
buffalo berry. 

The strawberry crop was the best for years. I have tested a 
number of new varieties. The Aroma—a good sized berry, color 
bright red; will try it another year. Senator Dunlap—medium 
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size ; will give it another year’s trial. Nic Ohmer is not produc- 
tive enough. I have found no berries to equal the Warfield, 
Lovett, Splendid and Enhance for dollars and cents. 

The raspberry crop was a failure here this year.. The varieties 
that do the best are Loudon, Older and Shaffers. 

Apples were not a very good crop in my locality. Blight 
seemed to be quite bad, especially in the old orchards. The va- 
rieties that were affected most on my grounds are Yellow 
Transparent, Hyslop and Wolf River. Peerless seems to hold 
its record as blight-proof and perfectly hardy, but a little shy in 
bearing. Longfield and Patten Greening blighted some. 

After three years’ trial Compass cherry has proved hardy and 
very prolific. . 

I have been testing Kieffer pear for three years without any 
winter protection, and it has killed back but little. 


WINDOM TRIAL STATION. 


DEWAIN COOK, SUPT. 


Fruit trees of all the kinds grown here came through the 
winter in good condition. The month of April was unusually 
dry, and it was during this month that we experienced two of the 
worst blizzards of drifting soil ever known in this locality. 
Some strawberry patches were damaged by being covered by 
the drifted earth; otherwise no damage to our horticultural interests 
was noticeable. : 

About the first of May, just as our plum trees began to bloom, 
rain set in and continued with only an occasional ray of sun- 
shine all through the blooming period of that fruit; in fact, there 
was more rain than any need of until the ground froze up in No- 
vember. As a result our plum crop was very light, and many 
varieties were smaller than usual; but the Hawkeye was extra 
large, as was also the Forest Garden. We only had a few trees 
of those varieties. The variety which gave us the most bushels 
of fine fruit was the freestone Wolf. Taking one year with an- 
other, this variety produces more fruit than either the Wyant or 
the Desoto, and being such a good seller I am inclined to place 
it at the head of the list, at least for commercial purposes. The 
Forest Garden I do not recommend except in a very limited way. 

The Odegard plum, which originated at Brookings, S. D., has 
some of the characteristics of the Nigra class. We have fruited 
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it for several years, and the fruit regularly spots or scabs and 
shrivels up on the tree even before it gets fairly ripe. It does 
this in wet as well as during dry seasons. We had some plum 
rot but not as large a per cent as usual. There was no cracking 
of plums except on some very late varieties, mostly seedlings. 
Our apple crop was light. The Duchess bloomed as well as 
usual, but only a small proportion of the blossoms were fertilized. 
The Wealthy did not bloom very full, but a large proportion of 
them set fruit, and we had quite a few Wealthys. A few trees 
of the Hibernal bore very well. The Breskovka is also one of our 
reliable varieties that bore well this year; it bears some fruit 


Willow Shelter Belt adjoining Orchard. Winter Scene at Dewain Cook’s. 


every year. My oldest tree of Okabena, set fourteen years ago, 
has settled down to the habit of bearing a heavy crop on alter- 
nate years. This was its bearing season. This variety bears 
when quite young and annually until the trees have been set 
about ten years. The Peerless bore a few specimens on trees 
set the spring of 1891. I am much pleased with the quality of 
this apple, but so far the trees have proved shy bearers. Patten 
Greening appears to be at home here and bears better on young 
trees than does the Wealthy; but trees of this variety set twelve 
years ago have not proved near as productive the last three years 
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as have the Wealthy of the same age. Charlamoff has proved 
a shy bearer; twelve healthy, vigorous trees, set fourteen years 
ago, have not at any time borne more than a few specimens to 
the tree. The Cross apple and the Malinda gave us a light crop; 
these two are my most promising winter varieties. For extra 
early apples I have tried nothing that is earlier or has given bet- 
ter satisfaction than the Tetofsky. 

In crabs the Early Strawberry and the Florence bore heavily, 
and for early and medium season these two varieties take the 
lead. The Martha is a fine tree and does not blight, but it has 
such a tendency to unproductiveness as to be worthless for. fruit- 
ing purposes. The Minnesota crab bore very well and is one of 
our successful hybrids; the fruit sells well just after the Wealthy 
are gone. ex. . 

One other variety of large apple I must make favorable men- 
tion of, and that is the Gipsy Girl. My one tree set the spring 
of 1894 bears apparently about all the tree will stand each sea- 
son. The fruit is of large size and of dark red color; season about 
with or a little earlier than the Wealthy; tree blights a trifle. 

Blossom and twig blight put in an appearance shortly after 
the apples were in bloom. This was the first time we ever had 
blight so early in the season, and it was confined mostly to bear- 
ing trees, the Early Strawberry suffering the most. We had 
some body blight quite late in the season after all growth had 
ceased. We cut out in October several bearing trees of the 
Beecher Sweet that were thus affected. Of my two fine trees of 
the Sweet Russet crab, set spring of 1893, I noticed one early in 
November that was affected in the body and in some of the larger 
branches with this blight. It looked as though it had just started. 

Grapes have not done very well here, and we have quit grow- 
ing them. 

Apple trees have made a splendid growth the past season and 
are going into winter quarters in fine condition. They are well 
supplied with fruit buds for next season’s crop, and the ground 
is saturated with water. 

Owing to the exceedingly wet season evergreens set last 
spring grew and survived the summer, almost every one of them. 
The varieties that are doing best here are the white and the black 
spruces, red cedar and Scotch pine. Some of the Scotch pines 
are leaning badly; they appear to have too much top in propor- 
tion to their roots. Norway spruce grows well in sheltered places 
but does not stand our prairie winds. 
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White pine is a failure. Red cedars stand transplanting about 
as well as an apple tree; arbor vitae, or white cedar, does fair- 
ly well on low land. The evergreens most admired by visitors 
are the Colorado silver spruce and the Black Hills silver cedar; 
the latter to some extent holds its silvery hue the year around. 

Rubus xanthocarpus, sent me the spring of 1901 by Prof. 
Hansen, grew nicely but were winter-killed, root and all, except a 
part of them which I had covered with a board. The roots of 
these survived the winter and had a few blossoms on the new 
growth, but there was no other appearance of fruit. The plants 
have now taken possession of the ground, and we have hopes of 
seeing what the fruit is like next season. 

Five plants of Lonicera tartarica alba rosea, sent at the same 
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time, grew vigorously, wintered perfectly and were full of bloom 
this season. The package also included five plants of Lonicera 
tartarica splendens. They also grew finely the season set, but 
the tops were all killed by the, first winter, and the roots were 
badly injured. They made a feeble growth the past season with 
no bloom. 

The Russian olive, Oleagnus angustifolia are failing with us. 
We have been growing them fifteen years. We do not consider 
them very desirable except for the fragrance of its bloom. 

The tamarix, sent by Prof.’ Green a few years ago, is 
admired by everybody. The top is not quite hardy, but that does 
not seem to be very material as it grows so rapidly from the 
roots. 


—- oon ————=—— ——_ 
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Of the large number of Russian willows and poplars sent me 
by Prof. Budd and Prof. Porter fourteen or fifteen years ago, the 
only one that promises to be of special value is the golden willow 
(Salix aurea). This willow seems to equal or excel our grey, 
or white, willow in good points. I think it should be better | 
known. I cannot recommend the laurel-leaved willow (Salix 
laurifolia), as it is not quite hardy during our coldest winters. 

Some’ notes and conclusions on the past year and previous 
years’ experience: 

The secret of success with conifers is protection from the 
winter winds, young trees wintering perfectly in the most ex- 
posed places if they are laid down and covered with earth. 

Most of our black prairie lands are good orchard sites if not 
underlaid with sand or gravel or solid rock lying too near the 
surface. 

Apple trees should be planted deeply to prevent root injury; 
the greater the exposure, the deeper the trees should be planted. 

Pears may be grown here, but it is lots cheaper to buy the 
fruit at the stores. 

The cracking of plums depends upon the state of maturity 
of the fruit at the time we have rains after a dry spell rather than 
upon the variety. 

The Prunus nigra class of plums, to which the Cheney and 
Aitkin belong, has little or no value for this particular section. 
We are evidently too far south for that class of plums. 

We go over every tree in our plum orchard each autumn 
with a jackknife hunting for borers, but occasionally some bird 
gets ahead of us and does a better job than we do. We lay it to 
the little spotted woodpecker. 

When catching curiculios and plum-gougers we find as many 
on the Wolf plum trees as upon any of the other varieties, but 
owing to the extremely small pit, thick flesh and skin of this 
variety and, perhaps, to some other peculiarities, only a small 
per cent of the eggs laid in them ever hatch out and reach 
the open air. The curiculio and gouger do their greatest damage 
to large pitted and thin skinned varieties. 


Mr. Cook: I find the Wolf plum is the best variety I have. 
You hardly ever find a plum that is less injured by the curculio 
than the Wolf. I have hardly ever seen one that was hurt by the 
curculio. I think there is something about that plum that is 
valuable. 

Mr. Elliot: Who is the originator? 

Mr. Cook: I cannot tell you, I think it came from Iowa. 
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THE RASPBERRY FIELD THE FIRST SEASON. 


R. A. WRIGHT, EXCELSIOR. 


In preparing to plant the raspberry field there are three points 
to be considered: first, the plants should be the very best; sec- 
ond, the ground should be thoroughly prepared before they are 
set out; third, the plants should have the best of care and be 
properly placed in the ground. 

I like to plow the ground late in the fall, from ten to twelve 
inches deep; then in the spring as soon as the soil is dry enough 
I harrow thoroughly, lengthwise and crosswise. I then put on 
the planker, or smoother, and go over the field, as this puts it in 
nice shape for marking out. I use a marker five and one-half 
feet wide, marking the field the long way. I then take the corn 
marker, which is three feet and eight inches between the run- 
ners, and cross the field the other way, marking the hills five and 
one-half feet one way and three feet eight inches the other. If 
the ground cannot be plowed in the fall I plow it in the spring, 
but I am careful to wait till it is dry enough, as it is impossible 
to get the soil in good condition for the plants if plowed when 
wet. 

When we stop to consider that this work of plowing and 
preparation is to last for several years, it will be seen that it 
should be thoroughly and carefully done. Our aim is always to 
have good returns, and we cannot reasonably expect them unless 
every part of the work has been well done. The plan of plowing 
from four to six inches deep whenever we happen to be ready, 
giving no thought to the condition of the soil, then harrow once 
or twice, and using a line to set with, should be abandoned. 

Now as to the plants: Good strong ones should be selected 
from a young bed two years old—not over three years at the 
limit. It will pay every time to set these plants out two to the 
hill and insures a fair crop the second year. Heel the plants in 
the ground as near the field as possible. Have a tub of water 
there when setting out. I also use a large wheelbarrow with side 
boards on, having wet straw in the bottom. When taking out 
a handful of plants I dip the roots in the water, then place them 
in the barrow with the roots on the straw. When filled I cover 
them with a wet blanket to keep them from drying out, and in 
this way they go into the ground thoroughly moist. 

In setting out the plants I use a long handled spade. Placing 
it in the ground where the marks cross I press it down with the 
foot and work it forward and backward to get the hole the proper 
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size, which should be about two inches wide, eight inches long 
and seven inches deep. The man that sets the plants takes a half- 
bushel baled basket with some wet moss in the bottom, filling it 
from the barrow. He places two plants in each hole, spreading 
the roots lengthwise and pressing the earth firmly with his foot 
on each side of the plants, always dragging a little loose dirt 
around the plant to prevent rapid evaporation and baking of the 
surface. When the field is planted, I go over it at once with the 
Planet Jr. twelve-tooth cultivator to keep the soil from drying 
out. I continue cultivating about every ten days during the en- 
tire season, or as long as the weeds continue to grow. If the 
fall is exceptionally dry, I continue the cultivating till the ground 
begins to freeze. 


Mr. Wm. Lyons: I would like to hear that paper discussed 
a little. He plants the same way I do, and it is an excellent way 
in some soils. I have had as high as fourteen acres of raspberries 
about the same distance apart as mentioned in the paper, mark- 
ed with the corn marker and planted with the spade. I had a 
piece of land, containing a heavy clay soil with black loam on 
top, which | had prepared in the fall, and as raspberries want to 
be planted as early as possible, I planted them as early as I could 
the next spring. The ground was perhaps a little roo wet, and I 
know it was too heavy. Where the spade worked back and forth 
in the soil it left a polished surface on both sides. I set two 
plants in each hill. They never did well, and I could not ac- , 
count for it. One day I dug down to the roots and I found that 
roots had come out on either side of where the spade went down, 
but no roots had started over that polished surface which had 
been made by the spade. That patch was a failure. In sandy 
soil that plan works very well. I adopted the plan of marking 
the ground as stated in the paper, then I took a one-shovel plow 
and marked the land one way, and the marks running the other 
way it was easy to set the plants. One man and I took the plants 
out of the basket as we went along and set them in the bottom 
of the furrow and put a little earth in, and as soon as the plants 
were set in a furrow we followed along with the cultivator and 
threw some dirt in the furrow, and in that way we had excellent 
success. 

The President: How deep did you plant? 

Mr. Lyons: We got the roots down about four inches. 

Mr. Wright: It is pretty hard for every one to catch on and 
make the hole just right with the spade. I always make a hole 
ten inches deep and get it wide enough so that when the plant is 
put in and the earth is tramped around it the soil will crumble 
in. I do not have sandy soil, I have black loam. 

Mr. D. V. Plants: I prepare my ground the same as de- 
tailed in the paper, the only difference being that I have the rows 
two inches wider. When the ground is laid off I take the potato 
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plow and run a furrow the long way of the ground. I have my 
plants in half of a kerosene barrel which is set on a stone boat 
and drawn by a horse. My plants are always in water. This 
big shovel will very nearly make the furrow deep enough. We 
take the plants right out of the water and put them in the furrow 
and put a little fine dirt around the root, and we cover them 
up pretty nearly level. When I first began raspberry culture 
years ago I used to set with the spade, but I found the difficulty 
was that the spade left an air chamber—I had very poor success 
by that method. We carry our plants right with us in water, 
the soil is in good condition, the plants make a very fine growth, 
and we usually have good success. 

Mr. E. D. Cowles( S. D.): I would like to ask whether any- 
one has ever set raspberries after they have made a growth of 
five or six inches. I have had the best success after they had 
made a growth of about six inches. Almost everybody is very 
busy early in the spring, and that way one gets a little more time 
to put them in later. I have always had very good success set- 
ting them in that way. 

Mr. Wright: You can plant the black that way, but I am in- 
clined to think you would make a failure with the red. 

Mr. R. H. L. Jewett: I can only judge that method by ex- 
perience. I set out an acre of black raspberries, and they were 
a failure, and as I did not want to lose the use of the ground for 
a year I went to work after the red raspberries had grown about 
six inches and took them up with a spade and planted them, 
and I never had a finer growth of red raspberries in my life. I 
am satisfied that if they are properly set they will do well. 

Mr. Wright: It is a great deal of work. 

Mr. Lyons: That is the only objection, it makes a great 
amount of work. 

Prof. Robertson: Do you prefer wetting the roots to pud- 
dling them? 

Mr. Wright: I used to try the puddling business, but never 
had better success than when planting them dry. For the last 
two years I have put the plants in a furrow and put a blanket 
over them. When they are put in the furrow I throw a few 
shovelfuls of dirt over them. I set out three acres last spring, 
and I defy any one to show a better stand anywhere. 

Mr. Thos. McCulley: There is not much difficulty in making 
them grow in as wet a season as we had this past year, but the 
question is, how large a per cent will we lose in a dry year? N 
year ago this last spring I set out five acres of red raspberries, 
and we had no rain until the second of July. By puddling them 
and using a pint of water to each plant we had a good stand, 
while those put in without puddling were almost a failure. I 
think puddling is the better way, because it packs the ground 
right around the roots, and if it does not rain at once it leaves 
some moisture around the roots. 

Mr. Kellogg: Puddling is all right in a dry season, but in a 
wet season it is a damage. 
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Mr. Wright: Last year I set out my raspberries the same 
way, and this year I had about five stalks in each hill. Puddling 
is all right, but it is not necessary if the ground is prepared in 
the proper manner. 

The President: I believe in putting in water, because it 
brings the roots.in contact with the water so that every root 
touches the soil. Where you simply tread it down with the foot 
that will not do. 


THE GASOLINE TORCH AS AN INSECTICIDE. 


H. J. BALDWIN, NORTHFIELD. 


Some one has said, “He is a fool that offers free advice unso- 
licited.” If this is so, let me be the fool for a little and offer a 
short article for our “Horticulturist”’—and, by the way, won’t 
others do the same and make our magazine a medium whereby we 
can exchange ideas and. be helpful to each other? Don’t you 
hear Secretary Latham say, “Amen?” 

{ am especially interested in vegetable and small fruit grow- 
ing, and as I have had lots of trouble with insect life I want to 
tell you how I got rid of one of them, the squash bug. 

Some three years ago there appeared in this vicinity the big 
black squash bug, and two years ago it damaged our crop very 
badly. This bug has been a nuisance in other parts of our state 
also, and a friend of mine who used to live in Missouri told me 
that in some localities there they were so bad they had to give up 
raising squashes entirely. These bugs belong to the same family 
as the box elder bug and have similar habits but are larger; when 
crushed they smell horridly. 

I observed that they lived in colonies and often would find 
thousands of them on a few square feet, ranging in size from the 
head of a pin to the size of my finger nail or larger. What to do 
with them was a problem, as being suckers poison would not 
work. I hit upon this plan: 

I bought an electrician’s gasoline soldering torch and burned 
them up, and with a little care I did not damage the vines at all. 
Taking them in time, I could tend a large patch in a short time, 
as the tool does quick work. I don’t think I left a dozen bugs to 
go into winter quarters. Now this is only one of the many uses 
for this tool. I found it worked finely for the striped pests. 
Early in the morning these bugs wont fly, but as soon as they 
hear the noise and feel a little heat they crawl away from the 
hills and just the passing of the flame over them kills them in- 
stantly. 

I would catch a swam of them when they first came out and 
leave hardly a bug. A little care will prevent scorching the 
plants. Along in October I left a few green squash in the field, 
and when covered with the bugs on warm days I would in a few 
minutes kill them off. 

Tie this tool to a pole, and you can burn off the tent cater- 
pillars from the apple trees or kill the box elder bugs. 

This tool should not be used in the hands of children, as one 
could easily set fires that would do great damage if at all careless. 
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HOW FARMER BROWN GREW AN ORCHARD. 


D. F. HARRINGTON, SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 


(Read at the 1903 winter meeting, South Dakota State Horticultural Society. ) 


It ar’ nigh to forty year now sence me and M’randy Jane 
Left our ol’ hum in Ohio to take’r South Dakoter claim. 
We've had our shar’ o’ hardships, as ev’rybody will, 

But by pullin’ both together at las’ we climbed ther hill. 

We war lackin’ though in one thing ter make our hum complete, 
For we didn’t hev no fruit’er tall, thet war fit ter cook or eat, 
An’ ev’rybody tol’ us, tew, (it sort o’ made*me glum) 

Thet out here in South Dakoter yer can’t ev’n raise a plum. 
But M’randy, she got spunky-like an’ sed she’d like ter try, 

An’ when M’randy’s dead in arnes’ yer can read it in her eye. 
So, jes’ ter ile life’s wheels a bit (I hed’ no faith ’er tall), 

I tol’ her we would buy some trees an’ plant ’em in ther fall. 
Hed we but known the trouble then that promis’ held in store— 
But life ar’ so unsartin, we see better aft than fore! 

One day in airly summer we war workin’ with a will, 

Ter finish cultivatin’, afore we went ter mill, 

“Ol Bill” war in the harnes’ an’ a steppin’ down ther row, 
He seem’d ter know perzac’ly where ter stop an’ how ter go— 
An’ ever senc the day he died, I’ve allers felt his los’— 

No human fr’en’s more faithful than a knowin’ kin’ o’ hoss! 
But, jes’ as I war sayin’, we war comin’ down ther row 
When all ’tonce Ol’ Bill stood still—an’ I hadn’t tol’ him whoa— 
An’ peerin’ ’hed ter find ther cause, I sed ter Bill, “Git ap,” 
When I spied a hos’ an’ kirrige, an’ nigh it stood a chap. 

He came right out ter meet me with the fr’ndl’st sort 0’ smile 
An’ perlit’ly interjuc’d himself, ’er talkin’ al’ ther while. 

He pra’sd my corn an’ taters an’ vowed he never see 

Sech crops afor’ in al’ his life—’cept onc’-—in Tennessee. 

He sed our sile war perfec’, our climat’ simply grand— 
Thar war only jes’ one question he couldn’t understand. 

He sed thet ev’ry farmer roun’ here, if they would only try, 
Could rais’ ther very best o’ fruits, ter sell instead o’ buy. 

An’ then he out an tol’ me he war sellin’ Russian trees, 

Thet nev’r fail’d ter bear a crop an’ nev’r known ter freeze. 
Thar war one partic’ler apple, Yeller “Sparant war its name, 

It would keep its fruit all winter, or ’til apples came again. 
That war jest what I war wantin’, so I tol’ him, “See here, boss, 
Jes stop yer mill a runnin’ ’til I onhitch this hoss, 

An’ go with me ter dinner, an’ then M’randy tew 

Can jine me in this bis’nes’, ther way we allers dew.” 

The stranger stayed ter dinner, an’ he war so chipper tew, 
An’ kept us all a laffin’ with his stories, which war new. 

We couldn’t help o’ like him—with sech ’ones’ lookin’ eye 

As he hed he mus’ be hones’, so we tol’ him we would buy. 

He then bro’t out his plate book—the pict’rs, they war fin’, 

He hed apples big as pumpkins, an’ grapes hangin’ on ther vine. 
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So we bo’t two hundred apples of that Yeller ’Sparant kind— 

I ‘lowed the price seem’d hefty ; he sed thet they war fin’. 

An’ then we bought some plum trees, an’ pears an’ peaches tew, 

An’ kept right on a buyin’-—we war tired when we war through. 

So when we bought ’bout all he had, with a biznes’ sort o’ air, 

He eit sign yer name in full, on that dot’ed line, right 
there.” 

An’ like the ’tarnal fool I war, in letters bol’ an’ roun’, 

I writ my name so all could read, “John Henry Jenkins Brown.” 

That fall they war deliver’d, an’ we sot them with great care, 

In rows as straight as ar’rers; they looked purty, I declare. 

M’randy, she looked happy-like when all war sot complete, 

An’ sed we never more would hav’tr want for fruit, ter cook or 
eat. 

But hope ar’ like a shad’er, an’ things what seem ter be 

Ther means ter make us happy of’n cause us misery. 

Nex’ spring we watched with anxious care those trees from day 
ter..day, 

But nary one put forth a leaf, they all war dead as hay. 

Yes, all war gone—the agent tew—likewise two hundred 
plunks— 

I larn’d a powerful lesson though, not ter paternize sech skunks, 

But that war twenty year ago, an’ things hev changed indeed, 

Now we hev the finest orchard an’ all the fruit we need, 

An’ each an’ all can have the same if they will only try. 

Fust, jine this here ’ciety, larn what an’ whar ter buy ; 

-Then pass these pesky agents up, no matter who may come 

With ther stories, so allurin’, an’ buy yer trees ter hum. 


BEST APPLES AND PLUMS FOR SOUTHERN MINN. 


O. W. MOORE, SPRING VALLEY. 


- The six best varieties of apples adapted to southern Minnesota, 
to be named in the order of their merits: 

First—The Wealthy. Most of those present are so well ac- 
quainted with this variety that it is needless to give an extended de- 
scription. Not the most hardy, but I think it is gaining in hardi- 
ness, and rather a slow grower when young. Blights now and then 
before and about bearing age, but after that time generally out- 
grows its blighting habit. A prolific bearer that beats the world, 
_ of a fruit that has few equals. 

Second—Northwestern Greening. A variety that has been be- 
fore the people long enough to have its merits or demerits pretty 
well tested. I find that it is gaining friends and the confidence of 
prominent fruit growers every year. About on a par with the 
Wealthy as to hardiness, a quick and vigorous grower and not a 
blighter as far as my experience goes. An early, prolific and an- 
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nual bearer of large, well formed greenish yellow apples of not the 
best, but good quality. A good keeper, as I have kept them with 
ordinary care until April 15th without decay. 

Third—Nelson. This apple is a seedling that came up with 
about one hundred others in the village garden of Andrew Nelson, 
in Spring Valley, about eighteen years ago, where it stands today. 
For hardiness it is the equal of the Duchess, Hibernal or Virginia 
crab and the greatest wood maker that I have. It never has shown 
any blight whatever. A heavy and annual fruiter of good sized 
apples, somewhat resembling the Duchess in color and of a quality 
for a dessert apple that beats the catalogue for Minnesota apples as 
far as I am familiar with them. Its season is about two weeks later 
than Duchess, and it will keep with reasonable care from four to six 
weeks. The only fault of the Nelson is that it is rather tardy in 
coming into bearing. 

Fourth—Duchess of Oldenberg. This variety is too well 
known to need any comments. It has been the standby of the nur- 
serymen, the small fruit grower, the farmer; has, in fact, been ev- 
erybody’s apple for a good many years and has filled a very useful 
place in the pomology of the state at large. 

Fifth—Malinda. The method that I have employed in growing 
this apple is to graft them onto Virginia crab stock at the point 
where I wish to start the head, or forks, of the tree. They are more 
hardy and come into fruiting sooner than when grown upon their 
own stock. My trees grown in this way bore one and one-half 
bushels to the tree this past season after being set in the orchard 
six years. In regard to the quality of its fruit the Malinda does 
not stand very high, but away long in April and May and often in 
June, when all other apples that we have petted and nursed in order 
to keep them with us as long as possible have faded away, we have 
the Malinda still with us—for it beats them all as a keeper. 

Sixth—Patten Greening. This is a quick growing, hardy vari- 
ety and is not subject to blight, so far as I know. It is.an early and 
prolific fruiter of very large yellow apples, but of low quality, and 
as a keeping apple with me it is a failure. I shall top-work a part of 
mine to something else. | 

There may be six other varieties of apples in the state that are 
just as worthy as some of those mentioned above, but I have had 
no experience with them. J have endeavored to give both good 
and bad qualities of varieties mentioned from the best standpoint 
of my observation. 

The best four varieties of native plums: 
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First—Surprise. A tree of unusually vigorous growth and very 
symmetrical in form. The fruit is above the average but not the 
largest in size. We have plums that will bear equally as well as the 
Surprise, but when we begin to investigate for quality, as far as my 
knowledge extends, it stands first. 

Second—Brittlewood. A plum that is crowding the Surprise 
somewhat for first place. It does not bear as abundantly as the 
Surprise but, if I mistake not, is the largest native plum we have. 
It is of excellent quality but not of as good color as some others. 

Third—Ocheeda. A high grade plumof medium size, fine 
grain, very superior quality and a very prolific fruiter. Curculio 
are very troublesome on this variety. 

Fourth—Wyant. An old standby that has always fulfilled its 
expectations. 

As the improvement of our native plums goes forward, a list 
of the best is liable to be changed from year to year. I understand 
that they have some very superior seedlings at the Experiment 
Station, at Madison, Wis., which have not been thrown open to the 
public as yet, but should they be disseminated among the people at 
large it will doubtless change our list for best plums. 


A FRUIT LIST FOR EASTERN CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 


WYMAN ELLIOT, MINNEAPOLIS. 


The list I am about to recommend is one adapted only to this 
particular part of the state. 

We put first and foremost the Wealthy apple. We have evi- 
dence that the Wealthy is as hardy as the Duchess in many in- 
stances. We also have evidence of the vitality of the Wealthy be- 
yond almost anything else we have. Whenever we.get one of these 
hard winters that kills it down, and we think we have lost our hope 
in fruit, it springs up from the roots and goes on bearing as vigor- 
ously as ever. It is not so with many other varieties. I could 
name dozens of varieties that we grow here which when they kill 
down it is the last of them. We have records of the Wealthy that 
are different. So we put the Wealthy first and foremost. If I were 
going to plant a commercial orchard, ninety per cent. of the trees 
would be Wealthy with my knowledge of varieties. What it might 
be ten years or five years from now I don’t know. If I should live 
that long I may change it, hut at present the Wealthy stands at the 
head of the list for profit. 

Now for No. 2 we have nothing for profit, for hardiness, for 
productiveness and quality that ranks ahead of the Duchess. It is 
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an early apple and has got to be marketed in season the same as the 
Wealthy, but I should place the Duchess second on the list. — 

In regard to No. 3 we are in doubt which variety to place on the 
list, but from present knowledge I think the Northwestern Green- 
ing would be the apple to fit in that place. While, of course, it is 
an apple that has been before the public a long time, there is some 
question about its hardiness. Some say it is perfectly hardy, and 
others say it is not as hardy as the Wealthy or the Duchess, and 
when you come to productiveness it is not as productive as either 
of those varieties, but it will keep longer than the Wealthy. I ate 
Northwestern Greening last March that were in good condition. 

Now about No. 4. There are several varieties that ought to be 
considered, but I will not go into details in regard to the differ- 
ent varieties. It is a question in my mind (I am speaking now of 
commercial apple growing) whether the three varieties I have men- 
tioned are not about all that we can recommend for profit. But 
we have several varieties that are being tested which may prove of 
value in a commercial way. We have some new seedlings on ex- 
hibition here on our tables which, if all they claim for them is cor- 
rect, are going to be the commercial apples in a short time and that 
will go on our list. I do not want to go any further in naming va- 
rieties in this list of apples than the three I have mentioned. 

There is the Ben Davis which was brought out and recommend- 
ed to us in 1868 as being the best commercial apple that could be 
grown. Everybody planted it, and you know the result was we did 
not get any Ben Davis. It is only within the last five or six years 
that we have had any Ben Davis upon our tables for exhibition. 
They killed out. But we have had a series of winters that have 
been favorable to apple growing, and now we have a number of 
Ben Davis that are looking very. well. The trouble is it does not 
mature its wood as early as other varieties and holds its leaves 
longer, and that is the reason I am making the objection, but we are 
going to have a series of falls here in which there will be a wide 
variation. I will mention Mr. Yahnke’s seedling as one that will 
come forward in the future. 

There is the Malinda, that is an apple that takes a long time to 
come into bearing, but in the way of a winter apple it does very 
well. We have some other varieties that are equally as good as the 
Malinda, much better in quality, but, as I said, I have had no ex- 
perience with the Malinda. 

The Patten Greening is a good one. From my present knowl- 
edge of the history of Patten Greening I should say, it would do 
for No. 4. 
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Mr. Andrew Wilfert: I had some in bearing two years ago, 
and it commenced raining, and every apple rotted on the tree. 

Mr. Elliot: There is the Hibernal, that is a good commercial 
apple. We know it is hardy, and some have planted the Hibernal 
commercially and made more out of it then out of the Wealthy. 

Mr. O. M. Lord: The thought occurred to me that the society 
at one time rather poked fun at me for something I said. In tak- 
ing a vote on the five best varieties of apples for the northwest, I 
said, when it came my turn to vote, I would vote for the Wealthy 
five times, and Mr. Elliot said about the same thing, and that is 
what made my mouth water. 

Mr. Emil Sahler: I have one called the Itasca, what is the mat- 
ter with that? 

Mr. Elliot: We don’t want that, it takes too long to come into 
bearing. The Longfield is an experiment; it does not keep any 
longer than the Wealthy. We have some very good apples that 
keep most of the winter, but what we want now is a first class, 
hardy, productive apple, of high quality, long keeping and good 
looking commercially. One of the commission men came in here 
two years ago and said, picking up an apple, “That is a fine apple,” 
and he picked up one of the poorest apples we have. I told him that 
was a very poor apple, but he said he did not care what the quality 
of the apple was, but it looked well, and that is what sells an apple. 

Mr. Lord: Can you name us a good early apple that comes 
earlier than the Duchess? 

Mr, Elliot: Well, the best early apple I know of is the Tetof- 
sky. The White Transparent is a good early apple, but it blights. 
The Tetofsky isa good one. I have an apple on trial that is a seed- 
ling of the Tetofsky, originated by our lamented friend, Mr. 
Harris. This year I had one little tree two and one-half feet high 
that had three magnificent apples on it, of fine quality, and if that 
tree will produce apples of that size and quality and in sufficient 
quantity that is going to be the ideal summer apple. It is as early 
as the Tetofsky. 

Mr. Oliver Gibbs: Mr. Smith told about a Transparent he got 
at Faribault that did not blight. The trees at the agricultural col- 
lege had all blighted. His long experience with the Transparent 
shows that it is possible to grow and train a Transparent that is not 
subject to blight. Give us that, and we do not want anything better. 

Mr. Elliot: On the Gideon place they have a good many White 
Transparent that fruited this year. I would like to ask Mr. Getchell 
what he thinks of the White Transparent; how many blighted? 

Mr. Getchell: We had only a little blight on the White Trans- 
parent. ; 


Pansies will grow almost anywhere in early spring and the late fall if 
plenty of water is given them, but for midsummer it is best to make the bed 
on the north or east side of the house, where it will be cool and shady, for the 
' pansy delights in coolness. The ground should be spaded up deeply and en 
riched by an admixture of thoroughly rotted manure and woods earth. 
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FRUIT LIST FOR WEST CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 


D. T. WHEATON, MORRIS. 


I am requested to prepare a fruit list of six apples and four 
plums for the west central Minnesota. In preparing such a list 
it is very largely attempting to do something that time alone can 
verify, as experience in fruit growing here does not extend back 
much over twenty years, and many of the varieties that promise 
well have a much shorter record. 

My experience covers a period of twenty-three years, at which 
time I began planting apple trees on the open prairie of western 
Minnesota, and I have kept at it ever since. I have found no 
trouble in getting trees to grow, and I have not any special way of 
setting trees. In fact the trees have grown too well, for I set 
my trees close together, expecting that half or more of them would 
die out ina year or more. But they have continued to live, and the 
result is that I have trees standing much too close together. The 
test winters have not seemed to come, or the trees have stood them. 

I have something over eighty varieties of apple trees growing, 
and about half of them have fruited. The first trees were set twenty- 
three years ago, and the last the present season. Nearly all of the 
trees that I have lost died of blight. I do not think a single tree has 
died from root-killing, and I have used no protection except the 
covering of leaves and snow. Only a few trees have blighted much. 

My location is on the open prairie on high ground sloping to 
the north and east; clay sub-soil and a slight windbreak on the 
north and west. 

In naming the six varieties I am well aware that the list will 
contain some sorts that some of you will not think worthy to be 
grown, but it will be the result of my observation and experience. 

1. I give the first place to the Duchess, as it is the apple for 
the common people at the present time. It is hardy, productive, of 
good size, a good cooking apple either green or ripe and brings a 
good price in the home market till there is an over supply, which 
stage has not been reached yet except when they were shipped in 
from the south. The tree blights very little. Its chief failing is 
that the fruit is perishable, its season being only a few weeks. 

2. The Wealthy I place second, although a better apple—good 
to cook or eat—but it is not as hardy and is somewhat subject to 
blight. I have trees that are nineteen years old, and they have 
proved profitable, and I see no reason why it is not a safe tree to 
be generally planted. 
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3. The Patten Greening I place next, although without as long 
a trial.. It is showing up well. The trees have been set ten years. 
They are very thrifty and have never been killed back. The season 
is about the same as the Wealthy, and it is an annual bearer. 

4. The Hibernal is a tree that is safe to grow anywhere. It 
blights some. It is productive. The apple is large and keeps till 
into November. Although not of the best in quality it is excellent 
for cooking. Every orchard should have some of these trees. 

5. The Longfield although not regarded as very hardy has 
stood just as well here as any other apple tree, and I regard it as 
worthy of a place on my list and for general planting. It bears 
early and continuously, and the apples are all right for cooking or 
eating. 

6. For the next place I name the Antonovka. The tree is 
somewhat tender when young and is subject to considerable blight, 
yet notwithstanding these defects it is proving itself worthy of cul- 
tivation. It is a vigorous grower, and the apples are large and of 
fair quality and keepers. The tree grows in favor the more I see 
of it. 

There are other varieties of trees that promise just as well as 
these that I have named, but most of them have been tried only for a 
few years. 

The Peerless promises well, seems hardy and not subject to 
blight, but is a tardy and shy bearer from what I can learn of it. 

The Charlamoff, Malinda, Okabena, University, Peter and many 
other trees have been set and are growing finely and promise well. 

If Whitney No. 20 was not classed as a hybrid, I should place 
this variety among the first on my list. I regard it as one of the 
very best trees for planting. It is hardy, thrifty, early and an an- 
nual bearer. The apples are of fair size, good flavor and good for 
eating and cooking. 

For a pium list of four varieties, the Desoto easily takes first 
place, the Forest Garden second, Wolf third, and Rollingstone 
fourth. Other varieties are doing well and may be just as good 
but have not been tried long enough. 

Mr. Wheaton: Mr. Elliott confines himself to a commercial ap- 
ple, but we are glad to get any apple that can be grown, and the 
list I have mentioned includes what has come under my observa- 
tion and experience in regard to apples of any sort we can grow. 
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FRUITS FOR THE LAKE. SUPERIOR REGION. 


Ri PENDERGAST, DULUTH 


Owing to its being so far north, those who first set out trees 
here were afraid to try so many varieties of apples except the crabs; 
also the fact that trees start so late in the spring that late winter 
varieties will not ripen well here shortened the list we had to 
choose from. 

I consider the Duchess of Oldenberg the best variety of apple 
for the Lake Superior country. It is very hardy, productive; and, 
owing to our late spring and cool summer, the apple does not 
ripen as early as in Hennepin county, and the fruit keeps much 
longer after picking. The tree does not blight and is a good mar- 
ket apple. 

The Wealthy stands the winter well here, and the apples 
ripen well. It is very productive, and the fruit needs thinning out 
while the trees are young. Quality extra. 

The Tetofsky is a favorite variety for home use, the apples ri- 
pening early. The tree is of handsome form and compact growth, 
taking up but little room in the garden. It is a good eating apple, 
and trees bear well. 

These three varieties are all that you will find in general use in 
this section except crabs. Most people when setting out a few 
trees for their own use ask for varieties that have been tested and 
are suited for the climate here. 

When I came to Lake Superior in 1867, the Transcendent and 
Hyslop were the varieties of crab in use in Minnesota. I set them 
out on my farm, and sold them for many years, as they were not af- 
fected by blight here as they were below. They were very produc- 
tive and the best market apples among the crabs. Within the last 
ten or twelve years there have been two or three seasons when they 
have blighted a little. Last year, during a wet spring, the trees 
made a very rapid growth; this was followed by several weeks of 
very hot weather, and most of the Transcendents and Hyslops 
blighted badly, and many of them were killed. 

I consider Whitney No. 20 the best variety of crab apple for this 
section. It does not blight, is a good bearer, large size, good qual- 
ity and sells well. The Virginia does well here. The Minnesota 
is the best late variety, but not as productive as some of the others. 

Our native plums do well around Lake Superior, ranking in 
merit as follows: 

ist, Forest Garden; 2d, Cheney; 3d, Wolf; 4th, Desoto. 

The Desoto would deserve first place if it ripened a little ear- 
lier, as it is one of the best plums and a heavy bearer; but some 
seasons it does not mature perfectly. 

The Early Richmond cherry has done well here for many years; 
is hardy and very productive, and a good market variety. I like 
the Ostheim and Vladimir best of the Russian cherries. 


_Geeretary’s ® orner. 


MANY SIDED HORTICULTURE.—The secretary of the Society of American 
Florists notes the general success of this society as follows: “Your society 
especially deserves a compliment because of the very wide range of horticul- 
tural subjects your report covers. I regret to say that nearly all the state 
horticultural societies seem to give their almost entire thought and attention 
to fruit growing questions.”’ 


FIRE IN THE GARDEN AS AN INSECTICIDE.—Mr. -H. J. Baldwin, of North- 
field,tells us in an article printed elsewhere in this number of his successful 
experience in getting rid of squash bugs by the use of a gasoline torch, and our 
readers who are growing this vegetable should get some benefit of his experi- 
ence in this. His suggestion that others might contribute in this very 
practical way to the value of our monthly is most commendable. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF THE WISCONSIN HORTICULTURIST.—We regret to learn 
that with the March issue of the Wisconsin Horticulturist its publication is 
discontinued. The magazine has occupied a practical field with great credit to 
all concerned, and it is unfortunate that it has not received sufficient support 
to warrant its continued publication. The secretary writes that the society 
expects to issue a bulletin quarterly in place of it. 


IDAHO ORCHARDISTS HavVE TROUBLE T0o.-“In Idaho more attention is given 
to the protection of the orchards and their products from the ravages of 
insect pests and fungous diseases than to the matter of varieties and methods 
of culture. Liberal appropriations are made for policing the orchards and 
nurseries, but I regret to be obliged to say that no provision is made for 
issuing a report of the proceedings of the society.’’ So writes Robert Milliken, 
the secretary of the Idaho State Horticultural Society. 


THE HORSE CHESTNUT IN MINNESOTA.—There is occasionally to be found 
a horse chestnut tree in this part of the state. Mr. B. H. Matson, in the 
village of Cokato, has one, twenty feet high, which has been in bearing for 
some time and produced last year a bushel of nuts. The tree is reported to be 
hardy and some seedlings grown from it have been planted. Young trees 
raised from the seed of this tree would be desirable for planting to any who 
are interested in testing this most desirable variety of shade tree. Who else 
has the horse chestnut growing and succeeding in Minnesota? 


List of those who have sent new members since February 17 and up to 
March 18: Anton Wilwerding, Freeport, 1; Thos. E. Cashman, Owatonna, 1- 
lL. Johannessohn, Beltrami, 2; Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City, 3; T. E. Per- 
kins, Red Wing, 1; Fred Cowles, West Concord, 1; John Wicklund, Kan- 
diyohi, 1; Forest Henry, Farmers’ Institute, 82; F. Ferodowil, Minneapolis, 2; 
J. W. Beckman, Cokato, 1; J. P. Andrews, Faribault, 1; Olof Hoglund, Center 
City, 2; G. W. Strand, Taylors Falls, 2; M. F. Campbell, Tracy, 1; Wm. 
Sandrock, Money Creek, 2; W. F. Naylor, Wrightstown, 1; J. P. Erkins, Jor- 
dan, 1; G. Looker, Scriven, 1; F. G. Nott, Howard Lake, 1; F. M. Crosby 

Hastings, 1; A. K. Bush, Farmers’ Institute, 14; J. A. Campion, Faribault, 1; 
H. Anticknap, Regina, N. W. T., 3. 
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THE ORCHARD Looks WELL.— Under date of March 16, Mr. F. I. Harris, 
of La Crescent, says: ‘‘I have looked over the orchard and do not discover 
any signs of winter damages and the prospect is encouraging.’’ 


No PLANT PREMIUMS AFTER April 1st.—As per previous. announcement, 
notification of selection of plant premiums cannot be filed after April 1st. 
After that date is inconvenient for those who furnish them, and they have 
dec!ined to receive them later. 


AN APPROPRIATION FOR THE SOUTH DAKOTA SOCIETY.—Secretary Hansen, 
of the South Dakota State Horticultural Society, writes that the legislature 
of that state has made an annual appropriation of $1,000 to assist their 
organization. With this aid we may expect to see that society placed squarely 
on its feet. We congratulate you. 


WHEN Not To SprAay.—Andrew Wilfert in arecent letter says, “I do not 
spray any trees after they are leaved out if I can possibly avoid it. By spray- 
ing we injure the fine organs of the leaves so they cannot absorb the oxygen 
from the atmosphere and because the fruit can not be what it would be when 
nature is not interefered with.”’ . 


AN ALABAMA INSPECTION LAw.—Prof. R. S. Mackintosh, late of the 
Minnesota Experiment Station, now horticulturist at the Alabama State 
Experiment Station, has added to his duties lately those of inspector of 
nurseries, under a law recently enactcd in that’state. The law provides for 
the inspection of all nurseries in the state and all fruit trees sold in the state, 
and no nursery stock can be sold in that state unaccompanied by a certificate 
from the state horticulturist. That’s a decidedly good law, and we believe 
Mr. Mackintosh had a hand in framing it. 

Is rr A ‘Comic’? PokM?—Our readers’ attention is called to a poem to be 
found in this number entitled: ‘How Farmer Brown Raised an Orchard,’’ 
written by D. F. Harrington, of Sioux Falls, and read at the late meeting of 
the South Dakota Society. Mr. Older, who was our delegate at that meeting, 
refers toit in his report as a “comic poem,”’ but the writter says, ‘‘I was never 
in a more serious mood in my life than when I attempted to relate in rhyme 
the story as given me by Farmer Brown.’’ Asto whether it is comic or not 
we will permit out readers to judge. It is certainly interesting 

Mr. Older in this report also refers to Mr. Harrington as“scc1irg his cwn 
former methods” in this poem, and Mr. Harrington gets back at him with the 
follawing ‘‘letter from ‘Farmer Brown,’ ’’ which is too good to keep. It will 
be better appreciated after reading the poem: 


APPLE ORCHARD Far\M, S. D., March 6tb, 1903. 
“Mr. D. F. Harrington, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Dear Sir: * * * * * * * * * * 

I read the report of the Minnesota delegate to our Society’s meeting, and 
I told Mirandy that I believed it was from one of his agents that we bought 
that big bill of ’Sparant apples yearsago, and Mirandy she says she is sure 
now that she comes to think about it, though she says she will not swear to it. 
Goll ding him, if I war sure it war him, I’d go clean down to Luverne afoot, 
on purpose to lick him, old asI am. He may be an an angel now, but blast 
my buttons if I believe he always has been. 


Yours, 
JoHN HENRY JENKINS BROWN.” 
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BOTH PROFITABLE AND PLEASANT.—“Good judges say my orchard is worth 
$2,000. I got that by belonging to the Horticultural Society. I feel as though 
my thirty-three years in that society have been profitable and pleasant.”’ 

SETH H. KENNEY. 


WINTERING A YOUNG ORCHARD.—Mr. Dewain Cook, of Windom Mail 
Station, sent a photograph to this office showing a one year old orchard 
planted in the open prairie, fully exposed to the winter winds, with corn 
growing between the rows, which he says: ‘‘In exposed places always catches 
the first snows, and this with deep planting just about insures the trees for the 
time being against root-killing.”’ 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY BILLS IN THE LEGISLATURE.—At this date, 
March 23rd, both the bills affecting the interest of the horticultural society, 
the one increasing the annual appropriatton of the society $500, and the other 
increasing the printing by 1,000 volumes annually, have passed the senate 
and are in the hands of the appropriation committee in the house. As far as 
-known there is no opposition to them and the very reasonable requests the 
society is making, which represent only the actual necessities, are likely to 
be granted. In addressing any member of the legislature, however, as oppor- 
tunity affords, our members are requested to refer to these matters and urge 
action. It will help along. 


THE FRUIT EXHIBIT AT ST. Louis.—Below are printed some extracts 
from a circular letter sent out by the Chief of Horticulture at the coming 
World’s Fair. They will be found of value to any who are contemplating ex- 
hibiting there or contributing towards the state exhibit which, it is taken for 
granted, will be made. 

“The space will be secured by an officer representing the state commis- 
sion of each state, and all exhibits of this character will be under the manage- 
ment of the state commission unless there should be a state that does not have 
a commission, in which case some other arrangements will be made. 

“Fruit growers in making an exhibit of fruits are assured that they wi'l 
not lose their identity by an arrangement of this kind, for it will be required 
that all exhibits be plainly marked, showing the name of the grower and the 
locality where the fruit was produced. 

_ ‘It is important that fruit growers everywhere begin at once to prepare 
to grow fruit for exhibit purposes. Sufficient plant food should be supplied 
to enable the trees to bear perfect specimens, and this should be followed 
throughout the season with the most thorough cultivation. Thorough cultiva- 
tion will hold the moisture in the soil which will be available for the use of 
the trees and plants in development of perfect specimens of fruits. The thin- 
ning of fruit should not be neglected. This is an important consideration 
where it is desired to grow perfect specimens. In doing this work it is advis- 
able to leave only such specimens as promise to be large and perfect and also 
those that are not shaded by foliage. 

‘It is intended that a collective exhibit of nursery stock from all sections 
of the world will be made. This will afford a splendid opportunity to study 
the individual varieties and types represented. 

“Tt is also expected to have a collection of the newer varieties of grapes in 
bearing, especially those that? have been produced by crossing. These will 
be planted the present spring so that they will be bearing in 1904. 

‘“‘A collection of varieties of strawberries will be planted the present 
spring. These will be confined to the new varieties, A part of these will be 
new varieties that have been produced by a careful system of breeding for the 
purpose of obtaining varieties possessing certain characteristics. 

“In the nursery exhibit, a collection of nursery trees affected with crown 
gall and other diseases, as well as trees infected with wooly aphis, will be 
made.”’ 
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QUESTIONS AND REPLIES. 


SHALL WE HAVE A QUESTION AND ANSWER COLUMN?—In response to this 
query put in the March number some replies have come in as follows: 

‘‘That would be a good thing.’’ 

‘“Tt is a good move, let us have it! ”’ 

‘Would be very much in favor of it.” 

‘‘Am in favor of the plan and will do what I can to help it along.’’ 

“It might be made one of the most interesting features of the magazine.’’ 

‘It would be a great help.’’ 

“Let us have it!’’ 

“Tam heartily in favor of such ascheme and willtry and contribute something 
from time to time.’’ 


How To ReEpiy.—In replying to questions always give first the 
number of the question, beginning as follows: ‘‘1. Reply’’—or whatever the 
number may be. Do not say ‘‘no’’ or “yes’’ but reply in such a way that the 
reader will know what the question is without turning back to it. For in- 
stance, in answering question 3,say ‘‘Top-working will make an apple tree 
hardier because etc.’’ In all casesit is very desirable that the name of the 
writer of the reply should be printed, and it will be unless specially requested 
otherwise. It will surely wish to be known who stands behind an assertion 
oran opinion, and no supersensitiveness should be allowed to stand in the way 
of it. In any event it must be understood that the society as such is not res- 
ponsible for these replies nor for the views expressed in them. The reader 
s to judge for himself as to their value. Make the reply brief and in as few 
words as possible to express clearly the thought to be conveyed. 

Shall we continue this department? It depends on the members—to make 
it a success there must be answers as well as questions. Bear a hand. 


1. QuEsTION.—Does a lake or other body of water have the same influence 
in the spring as in the fall in keeping off the frosts from fruit blossoms, etc. ? 


2. Question.—Why is not the Wealthy apple placed on the list of first 
degree of hardiness by the society. ? 


3. QuESTION.—Why will top-working make an apple tree hardier as 
claimed ? 

4. QUESTION.—Does apple tree blight prevail or is it knownin what are 
called the ‘“‘apple growing states’? If we are rigbt in our conclusion that it 
is a germ disease and that germs require warmth and moisture for their 
development, why is it not more prevalent in warmer and moisture climates? 

5. QuESTION.—I have some Longfields that are blighted in large spots on 
the trunk; the top is all right. Had I ought to wash those spots with anything? 


6. QuESTION.—What is the best depth to plant apple seeds? 


7. QUESTION.—In case of small transplanted evergreen seedlings grown 
one year under lath screen, would it be safe to remove the screen or better 
to retain it and how long? . 

8. QUESTION,— Has any one in Minnesota had a successful experience in 
grafting the common apple, Pyrus malus, onto the Siberian crab seedling by 
grafting at the crown and of what variety or varieties were the scions? 


9. QuESTION.—Is the Cinuamon vine hardy in this region? 
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STORY OF THE BUTCHER BIRDS. 
OLIVER GIBBS, PRESCOTT WIs. 


The engraving of the butcher birds, L. borealis, represents seven 
nestlings I tamed in the nest in a crab apple tree, at Lake City, Min- 
nesota, about thirty years ago, and the. adult bird from a picture 
found in one of the Minneapolis stores. The nest was near a place 
where I was working nearly every day during the last half of their 
period of nestling growth. The mother bird, at first very savage, 
became so reconciled to my fondling of her babies that at length she 
would sit on a limb almost in reach of my hand and say nothing. 
I took the little birds out of the nest just before they were ready to 
fly, cut a limb off the crab tree, put them on to it about as they are 
seen in the engraving, carried them to our residence half a mile 
away and turned them loose in the trees in the front yard over 
night. In the morning I called them down, replaced them on their 
perch, carried them a mile farther to the business street of town, 
took them to a meat market, filled them full of Hamburg steak so 
they would feel a little sleepy and sit still while Mr. Phillips across 
the way photographed them. Even then it took us nearly an hour 
to get them all quiet enough at one time to make the camera do its 
work, and one or two of them, as will be seen in the picture, had to 
be taken almost on the fly. I took them back to our house and gave 
them their freedom in the yard, feeding them occasionally as they 
would come down at my call from the trees. In the course of a day 
or two the old bird flying over discovered them and coaxed them 
gradually away. I saw her doing it, and she met with much annoy- 
ance between the young birds’ inclination to stay with us and their 
natural instinct to follow her. For several days I would occasionally 
see some of them in the neighborhood and recognize them from their 
‘willingness to be approached. At last, I think they all got away 
into their wild condition. 
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The butcher bird is well known throughout the north as one of 
our feathered friends that stays with us all the year round, although 
it is only seen occasionally about our dwellings. This is the bird 
that sticks the beetles, mice and sometimes very small birds on to 
the thorns of trees such as the hawthorn and the plum. If you see 
one around and want to witness the process of it, hang a limp white 
cotton rag about a foot long and an inch wide on toa plum tree. The 
chances are that he will take it, muss it up into a wad and impale it 
on a thorn as he would a mouse or beetle if he had one. The books 
limit the number of eggs in the butcher bird’s nest to six as a max- 
imum. In the case I am writing about it will be seen that there were 
seven, which may or may not be unusual. I do not know. 


CHOP TALK ON HORTICULTURE. 


WYMAN ELLIOT, MINNEAPOLIS. 


This, in cattle phraseology, would be called a horticultural round- 
up. There are mutton chops, veal chops, pork chops and now, ac- 
cording to the program, I am to give you a horticultural chop. All 
the above need much seasoning to make them palatable. 

What I shall give you, if not very meaty, is in the line of horti- 
cultural hash, which, by the way, reminds me of the story of a 
schoolma’am and her class of small boys. Trying to teach them prac- 
tical arithmetical division, she chose a piece of beefsteak for an illus- 
tration and asked “If I cut it in two pieces what would each repre- 
sent ?”’ Several promptly replied, “Halves.” “If divided again what 
would each piece be?” “Quarters.” “Divide it again?” “Eighths.”’ 
“And again divide it?” “Sixteenths.” “Now divide it once more?” 
There was a pause, when one little fellow shouted “Hash.” So my 
paper may prove somewhat on the hash order ; it will surely be con- 
siderably disjointed. 

It has been suggested by that veteran nurseryman and horticul- 
turist, F. K. Phoenix, that as a society we are doing too little to en- 
courage the production of seedling apples, more especially long 
keeping winter varieties. For information on this subject, will all 
who are planting seed for the purpose of producing the apple we 
so much desire raise their hands until counted? I wish to urge the 
necessity of using seed, for this purpose, from long keeping varieties 
noted for hardiness, productiveness, high color and good quality, if 
possible, Plant each variety by itself that you may know the par- 
entage of any that should prove worthy of propagation. 
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Do not neglect to prepare the ground in the best possible manner 
and before planting the seed work into the soil one bushel of un- 
leached ashes to the square rod of area to be planted. Watch care- 
fully the first appearance of the plants and look sharp for cutworms, 
and if discovered use wheat bran and shorts, molasses and paris 
green mixture in the following proportions: wheat bran fifty pounds, 
shorts fifty pounds, paris green one-half pound ; mix dry, adding two 
quarts of molasses mixed with one gallon of water. Sprinkle this 
along the rows each time after a rain for three weeks. It’s the best 
cutworm preventative of which I know. 


WYMAN ELLIOT. 


For fruit, trees or small fruits that look sick and do not grow 
well make an application of wood ashes. Last spring I discovered 
the root sprout which I have from the original Wealthy tree was 
not growing as thriftily as desired, and I dug down to the roots, re- 
moved all sprouts but the best one and worked into the soil a quarter 
of a bushel of ashes. The tree has made four times the growth the 
past season it did the two previous years. 

The hail-storm of July 15 was with us a very disastrous affair. 
_ To show effect of hail on fruit and nursery stock I have a few sam- 
ples for your inspection. I once had a teacher who said every time 
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I did a mean act or committed a sin it was a scar on my conscience | 
that would not rub out. The scars on these trees will remain for a 
long time, and it is a question if they will not always disfigure the 

- smooth surface of the trees, though I hardly expect they will work 
any permanent injury, but the fruit damaged by the dents and scars 
will prematurely rot. We found the disfigured fruit depreciated in 
value for market purposes from fifteen to twenty cents per bushel. 

The working season of 1902 on the farm and garden has been the 
longest I have known for many years, commencing March 7, which 
was an exceedingly warm day, and closing November 26. It has 
also been one of unusual humidity (many times an excess of mois- 
ture), which caused vegetation to grow very fast. The temperature 
has been lower than the average for several seasons, and vine crops 
did not fruit as abundantly as usual. So much moisture has also 
furnished conditions for increasing many kinds of injurious insects. 

Roses: The last Jacqueminot rose picked from the open 
ground November 26, on which date I went to Central Market, 
where I found market gardeners well represented, with all kinds 
cf fall vegetables in abundance. One of the gardeners remarked 
that this had been one of the best falls for marketing he had ever 
known. Another, when questioned about pie-plant for winter forc- 
ing, said he used two-year old roots and should put. into his forcing 
sheds twelve hundred this fall after they had been frozen. (It dou- 
bles the product to freeze before storing them.) 

Strawberries in 1902: This has been a record breaking year for 
length of fruiting season. The weather was very propitious for 
growth of vine and fruit. One remarkable feature has been two 
crops of strawberries in one season; the first was unusually fine in 
size and quality, the second commenced to ripen Sept. 1, and the last 
berries were picked Nov. 16, a continuous time of fall fruiting of two 
and one-half months. The fruit was not so plentiful, but the gize was 
equal to that grown in June. It was deficient in quality, however, 
on account of low temperature and cloudy weather. It takes sun- 
shine and warmth to give delicacy of flavor to this most delicious 
fruit. 

One notable circumstance was that of the twenty-five varieties 
we are growing only old beds of the Bederwood fruited a second 
time. 

There has been so much rain this fall, that strawberry leaf blight 
has developed very rapidly, and unless Bordeaux mixture is used 
very plentifully many fruiting beds will be worthless another season. 

Cabbage: Often we have “blessings in disguise” which at the 
time of occurrence are looked upon as real losses and hardships. This 
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season, after transplanting thirteen hundred Holland and Belgium 
winter cabbage plants on nicely prepared land, ground hogs, or 
woodchucks, and rabbits ate them up in four days. The crop would 
doubtless have been a good one had it not been molested, but when 
we consider the low prices prevailing this fall and the hauling eigh- 
teen miles to market it would have been grown at a loss. Can any 
one present give an economical method of destroying either, or both, 
of these pestiferous animals? 

Blight: Blight has injured the apple and pear trees in a greater 
number of orchards the past season than for several years before. 
It has been frequently asked why trees blighted this year when last 
year they were nearly exempt from this blasting scourge? If we 
review the atmospheric and soil conditions of 1901, when drought 
prevailed during the season of most rapid growth, we shall perceive 
it was an ideal one to promote a healthy, medium growth, while this 
year the conditions have been reversed, and at the time trees were 
making their most rapid growth the atmosphere and soil were satu- 
rated with moisture, and the growth has been exceedingly large, ar, 
in other words, they have grown too fast to maintain a healthy con- 
dition. When the soil and air have an excessive amount of moisture 
accompanied by bright sunshine and the temperature above the nor- 
mal, the roots take up and push forward more sap than the trees 
and their leaves can manufacture into healthy wood elements, and 
the sap cells become gorged, causing the leaves and young, succulent 
growth to blight. I believe it to be a superabundance of moisture 
in the air and soil, more than any one thing, that causes trees to 
blight. 

To give a practical illustration, I have found in digging many 
two-years old seedlings the varieties having short tap roots with 
numerous roots near the surface of the ground blight much more 
than those having long tap roots with few surface feeding roots. In 
nearly one hundred varieties dug this fall, I found a great variation 
in root growth, the roots of some being long and straight, penetrat- 
ing the soil two to four feet, while others had short, stubby roots 
with many fibrous surface feeding roots. Meader’s Winter grows 
a splendid long tap root, Pride of Minneapolis a short branching 
root, while Peter has a long straight tap root. It has been suggested 
that the tendency to blight may be prevented, in a measure, by re- 
moving the roots nearest the surface, thereby hindering too rapid 
growth. 

There is no industry having a wider diversity of detail or greater 
possibilities than horticulture; there is none requiring more intelli- 
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gence or persistent application of good judgment and common sense. 
Every horticulturist, small or great, makes mistakes. Notice these, 
record them and seek to remedy at once; don’t go on in the same old 
rut, wondering why you were so slow about your thinking. 

Look over the year’s record and see wherein you can do better 
next year. Improve every opportunity to forward next year’s busi- 
ness. Try to keep in advance of your work. If possible, drive the 
work and not allow it to drive you. This should be the motto of 
every horticulturist. 

Visit your most progressive neighbors often and take note of 
what they are doing and how they do it. Exercise the greatest 
caution and judgment in making all your purchases of food material 
or machinery used in the home or on the farm, keeping this one 
thought uppermost, “It is not the cheapest or those things farthest 
fetched (often dearly bought) that always prove the most eco- 
nomical.” 

Very often it is the lack of intelligence in doing that is the 
greatest drawback to success. Think and work and work and think 
which is the most economical method of doing each and every duty 
in the garden or the orchard or on the farm. Improve the most 
opportune time to take advantage of the planting and management 
of all crops raised. Lord Bacon said “the great secret of success in 
life is to°be ready when the opportunity comes.” The real en- 
joyment we get from doing all work well and seeing the fruits, 
flowers, vegetables or grains make a splendid growth, is worth much 
more to our real happiness than the dollars and cents we make from 
what we raise. 

York Imperial apple: Has any one here had experience in grow- 
ing this apple in Minnesota? H. E. VanDeman says it is almost as 
productive as and of much better quality than the Ben Davis. If 
hardy I think it would be profitable for commercial purposes. 


(Following the reading of the paper a show of hands was re- 
quested of those producing seedling apples, to which twenty-three 
responded in the affirmative. ) 


Prof. C. B. Waldron (N. D.): In regard to cut worms, the 
preventive that Mr. Elliot mentions is a good one, but I think there 
is a better one, and that is covering the ground with straw a year 
previous to growing the seedlings. The first thing to be done is 
to cover the ground to a depth of four or five inches with straw in 
the latter part of May, after the weeds have started ; leave the straw 
there until you want to sow the apple seeds in the fall and then burn 
off the straw lying on the ground. The straw prevents the escape 
of moisture during the summer and leaves the ground in a friable 
condition. Burning off the straw will furnish the ashes the seed- 
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lings need, and the chances are that all the cut worms under that 
straw starved to death owing to lack of vegetation in the soil, and it 
also prevented the laying of eggs. After repeated efforts we have 
resorted to this method, and wherever we want to grow a garden 
we cover the ground the previous season with straw and leave it 
there till the following spring, and as soon as it gets dry enough 
in the spring we burn off the straw, and if there are any larvae there 
they will be between the earth and the straw hunting for food. 
Burning off the straw will give them a surprise they will never get 
over. I would suggest that as a remedy. We commenced it five 
or six years ago and found it absolutely infallible, and it places 
the ground in better condition than it can be put by any other method 
I know of. 

Mr. Emil Sahler: When do you spread that straw? 

Prof. Waldron: The latter part of May and leave it there until 
just before you sow your seed. 

Mr. Sahler: Wouldn’t it do just as well to put it on in the fall? 

Prof. Waldron: Yes, you can put it on any time and leave it 
all winter and burn it in the spring. 

Mr. Elliot: There is another remedy that I used when I was 
running a market garden. I used to take Paris green and mix it 
with water and sprinkle it on the ground two or three times during 
the season, and I found that to be a good remedy. 

Prof. Waldron: We tried that, but still we had cut worms left. 
In regard to gophers, we used a material manufactured by the 
Pasteur Vaccine Co. and found it to be an excellent remedy. 


OUR FOREST RESERVE.—THE PART MINNESOTA 
PEOPLE PLAYED IN SECURING IT. 


H. H. CHAPMAN, GRAND RAPIDS. 


Our forest reserve is an accomplished fact. Let those who say 
that public opinion is powerless against the greed of corporate inter- 
est pause and consider. This legislation was passed after encounter- 
ing bitter and determined opposition, not only from lumbermen but 
from almost the entire population of the section it affected. It was 
passed after the first flush of enthusiasm in its support had died out 
and after many of its most conspicuous and prominent advocates 
had abandoned the cause. Their ardor was cooled and interest 
abated by the apparent hopelessness of overcoming the difficulties 
in the way or by the fear of drawing upon themselves the odium with 
which the opponents of the movement, especially the Duluth press, 
sought to overwhelm and crush them. So violent and bitter was this 
opposition that it was practically impossible for a business man or 
professional man to take a pronounced public stand for the forest re- 
serve without having assigned to him the lowest and most mercenary 
motives. Men high in authority and unprejudiced by personal 
motives solemnly avowed that the thing could not be done, the vested 
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interests were too strong, the lumbermen had always had their own 
way, and there were so many difficulties both legal and technical in 
the way that the attempt could only result in failure and had better 
be abandoned. 

How did it happen then that, in spite of these opinions, the de- 
sired result was finally attained? By the force of a wisely guided 
public opinion and no other. A later and more striking example 
of the power of the public, wisely led, to accomplish the impossible, 
is the settlement of the coal strike. It is this force which defeats 
the petty schemes of selfish interests and which is a continual surprise 
to the shrewdest calculator. The forest reserve stands today as the 
people’s protest against the rascality in lumbering which up to this 
time has been so common in state and Indian timber. 

But the leaders, who were they? For without them public opinion 
is as powerless as the waves which beat against the cliffs to sink 
back, spent and baffled. We have seen how the opponents of the 
movement sought to weaken its support by impugning personal and 
mercenary motives to any who openly stood for it. With men this 
might be done, but with women, and such women as came to the 
support of the cause, it became such a palpable absurdity as to fall 
to the ground of its own weight. It remained only to fall back on 
the argument that women were sentimental creatures, whose hearts 
were in the right place but whose emotions so far overruled their 
judgment that the only treatment they were entitled to was to be 
respectfully and tolerantly ignored. To this can be said that the 
history of the movement and of women’s connection with it show an 
amount of thought, discretion and tolerance which must have tre- 
mendously disappointed those worthy critics—and which in the end 
were directly responsible for the triumph of the measure. 

The women had a free hand and were equal to the emergency, 
and it is to them, the women of Minnesota, more than to all others, 
that we owe the establishment of our forest reserve. 

Two main causes aroused general interest in the movement: 
First, the rapid disappearance of the pine all over the state, with the 
ruin left in its wake, and in particular the inroads made on the reser- 
vations themselves by what was known as “dead and down” logging. 
Secondly, the construction of the Great Northern Railroad and of 
the branch from Park Rapids to Cass Lake, penetrating in two direc- 
tions the heart of the reservations and bringing at once to public 
notice a region before very difficult of access. The law allowing 
the cutting of “dead and down” timber on the reservation was passed 
in June, 1897, and much of the best green pine had been cut the 
following winter. For this the government was to blame as well 
as the lumbermen, for their agents were easily corrupted, and there 
seemed to be no adequate inspection of the work. But the indigna- 
tion aroused when the public became aware of these depredations 
found immediate expression in the demand that the reservation be 
set aside as a national park. 

The matter was taken up by the state medical societies, who were 
interested in the region as a possible health resort and sanitarium ; 
and by the Women’s Federation of Clubs; and, in addition to this, 
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an organization was formed known as the Minnesota National Park 
and Forestry Association. This body soon became defunct, and 
nothing was heard of it after the first meeting beyond a pamphlet, 
issued in its name, containing information about the proposed park. 

And now we come to an important principle which underlies 
not only this but every other effect for reform. The rights of others 
cannot be wilfully ignored if success is hoped for. Under the 
Nelson law, the Indians had received all tracts of land in these reser- 
vations and had the right to the proceeds of the sale of land and 
timber. The business interests, lumbering and commercial, and 
ultimate needs of the public, demanded that the $10,000,000 worth 
of pine be cut and used for public purposes as lumber. The pres- 
sure for land, becoming greater each day in the very region affect- 
ed, and the interests of the settlers and town’s people required the 
opening of the agricultural lands on the reservation to settlement 
as under the terms of the law. 

The park people recognized the Indians’ right and hoped that by 
means of a new treaty—almost impossible of accomplishment—the 
Indians might consent to the purchase outright of the reservation 
and pine. This involved an impossible appropriation by congress 
and utterly ignored the rights of the lumbermen and settlers, which 
in their bearing were just as truly public rights as the park rights. 
It is not surprising nor censurable that in the first inception of the 
scheme these facts should escape notice, for in a proposition involv- 
ing such vast interests it takes time and study and effort to grasp all 
its bearings and possibilities. But it was very unfortunate that the 
matter could not have been left entirely to those within the state, who 
by reason of their sympathy with state and local rights were sure 
to recognize in time these facts. The injection into the struggle of 
. interests from outside, men whose motives were single and consid- 
erations of local demand, created a prejudice and contempt for the 
movement that the best efforts of the home people were never able 
to remove, and which was the greatest stumbling block in the way of 
ultimate success. 

The first outburst of enthusiasm, in the winter of 1898-’99, re- 
sulted in a memorial from the legislature and a congressional 
amendment, acting under which the Secretary of the Interior sus- 
pended the sale of the reservation timber and stopped all work. Dur- 
ing the next winter an attempt to modify the Nelson law in congress 
failed, and attempts to secure an examination of the reservation as 
to its fitness for a park also fell through. Matters dragged along un- 
til the next winter, 1900-’o1. It was during this period that the 
faith of many waxed cold, and their hands became weak. But it was 
then that the leaders of the Women’s Federation, sincere from the 
first in their desire to strive only for the possible and to deny the 
rights of no one, came, as a result of their correspondence, effort and 
study, to occupy a position so consistent and so strong that no force 
was able afterwards to dislodge them. The state legislature in the 
spring of 1901 gave them a chance to put themselves on record, and 
the memorial to congress which was passed by both houses of that 
-body was almost wholly the result. of their effort. In fact, so low 
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had the general interest sunk at that time that it was not thought 
possible that anything could be accomplished, and had there not 
been women in the federation ready to keen up the struggle it might 
have ended there. The memorial asked simply for a congressional 
investigation and the continued withdrawal of the land and pine from 
sale, but the arguments used in support of it before the legislature by 
the representative of the federation, who appeared in its behalf, out-. 
lined the stand they had taken and are worthy of notice. The agri- 
cultural land, which meant all land not growing pine, was conceded 
to be thrown open for settlement. The timber upon the pine land 
was to be cut and used but not without restriction, as formerly. The 
Chief of the Bureau of Forestry should be placed in charge of the 
cutting, and the pine land should be held as a forest reserve. Third- 
ly, the beauty spots should be saved from the axe; the groves about 
the lakes and islands should be made into parks unreservedly. 

That this stand was taken then publicly by the federation and 
had existed in their minds for some time, cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized, for these principles formed the basis of the compromise 
bill which was passed the following winter, by which the reserve was 
finally secured ; and that the federation alone, of all bodies interested, 
were farsighted enough to take this stand at an early date must be 
reckoned immensely to their credit, the more so as it apparently in- 
volved a greater sacrifice than turned out to be the case. Figures 
obtained through the office of the state fire warden had indicated 
that out of some 611,000 acres of land only a little over 100,000 
acres were pine lands, and the rest was either Indian allotments or 
agricultural land. During the formation of the final bill, it was 
found that the pine lands amounted to 250,000 acres or more, and a 
limit of 200,000 acres was placed upon the amount to be held as a 
reserve. But the women were willing to stand by their platform if 
the pine lands had only amounted to 100,000 acres, and were criti- 
cised for it even by the medical societies, a prominent and repre- 
sentative member of which said, even after the passage of the bill, 
that he thought that the women had receded too far when they only 
asked for 100,000 acres. By their fruits ye shall know them. 

The crisis came last winter and was recognized as such by the 
local and Indian interests and by the federation. The situation was 
intolerable, and something had to be done, and had the old vague 
plan of a national park been all that the park people had to offer at 
that time it would have been consigned to oblivion, and the original 
Morris bill would probably have passed. But the modified plan 
would not down. Mr. Morris’ original bill contained two excellent 
features, the sale of the pine by actual scale of the log and not on 
estimate, and the separation of the pine land from the pine. But 
this pine land was to have been thrown open for settlement, and 
there was no reservation made for parks nor any regulation of the 
cut looking to the perpetuation of the forest. Before he introduced 
this bill he realized that it would not get the united support of the 
Minnesota delegation, as certain of the other members were suff- 
ciently imbued with the earnestness and sense of the forest reserve 
demands as to insist on some measure looking to that end. The con-: 
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crete plan of compromise was soon laid before the whole delegation, 
with the suggestion that the Morris bill might be amended to con- 
form thereto. 

Meanwhile, the people of Cass Lake had sent a delegate to the 
Twin Cities to secure their support of the original Morris bill, but 
encountered there an opposition, for which the federation and their 
statement issued in the January Courant was largely responsible. 
They returned convinced that a compromise was necessary and soon 
after went to Washington, where they were of great assistance in 
bringing it about, by merely indicating their willingness to accept 
one. Mr. Pinchot’s name had been frequently mentioned, and the 
Minnesota congressmen looked him up and consulted him about 
the practicability of modifying the lumbering operations success- 
fully. Mr. Morris exerted himself to bring the delegation and rep- 
resentatives of the various interests together to, as he said, thresh 
it out. This meeting was finally held on Thursday, Jan. 23rd, with 
all but two of the Minnesota members present, and lasted four 
hours. Mr. Pinchot was present and proved to be the key to the 
situation, for while the members differed among themselves, they 
were all willing to turn the bill over to him to amend. This was 
done, and the amended bill as drawn up by him and Mr. Morris in 
conference received the united support of the delegation and was 
passed. I say, received the united support of the delegation—appar- 
ently so—but whether the lumber interests feared the possibility of 
undue interference with business methods as a result of forestry 
rules or preferred a system with less rigid inspection of their work 
or really considered that sealed bids were such a serious objection as 
to warrant them in killing the bill, they made this latter a plea for an 
opposition that came very near to defeating the measure. It was 
rescued on a bare technicality and passed in the last two days of the 
session, in spite of and not by the aid of the lumber interests. 

Bearing in mind the women’s platform, we note that the law 
provides: 

First: That the agricultural lands be thrown open, this being 
an unaltered part of the Nelson law, which law was.amended by the 
present law. 

Second: The timber upon the pine land is to be cut and used 
under regulations made by the forester of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The pine land to the extent of 225,000 acres, including 
some agricultural land, is created a forest reserve in his charge, 
with abundant provisions for reservation of seed trees, Protection 
from fire and other necessary regulations. 

Third: The islands in Cass and Leech lakes, certain specified 
points and, in addition, ten sections of land are to be reserved as 
parks, and the timber left untouched. These ten sections can be 
selected anywhere on the lake shores or in other places where the 
scenery should be preserved and its beauty saved from destruction. 
The selection is to be made by the Bureau of Forestry. 

The work of selecting the forestry lands and park sites is be- 
ing pushed to completion at the present time as fast as the compli- 
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cations arising from Indian allotments, flowage rights and other 
causes, can be adjusted. ’ 

Let the Women’s Federation of Clubs remember with pride the 
part they played in this great work, and let it be an incentive to 
them never to be discouraged in any effort for reform, knowing 
that perseverance, moderation and truth will win in the future as 
in the past. And let the citizens of our state remember that this 
National Forest Reserve is of their ordering, and that the benefits 
of forestry and recreation thus secured will redound largely to their 
advancement and prosperity. 


MEADOW YALE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


F, J. KEASLING, ELK RIVER, SECRETARY. 


The Meadow Vale Horticultural Society held its annual meeting 
and election of officers March 4, 1903. 

Officers elected as follows: President, Andrew I. Engbretsen; 
vice-president, Albert Heath; secretary and treasurer, F. J. Keas- 
ling ; executive board, Mrs. F. R. Hill, Mrs. Minnie A. Hill, E. Mor- 
gan. 

Quite an interest is shown in this locality in the raising of fruit. 
Our home nurseryman, A. W. Keays, can sell right at home all the 
stock he can raise and then cannot supply the demand. 

There are some new things of merit in this locality. One is a 
seedling crab which is in perfect condition at the date of this meet- 
ing. The outcome of this crab is watched with interest, as it is 
hardy, free from blight and of good size and quality. 

Also the “Gray plum” is thought by some to be equal to some of 
the standard varieties or even better. 

Strawberries the past season were an immense crop, especially 
at the home of the writer. We consider Splendid, Lovett and War- 
field about the best varieties for this section and for the farmer. 


THE BEST KIND OF ANNUALS.—First and last, I have grown practically 
every annual offered in the American trade, says Professor L. H. Baily in 
Country Lifein America. It is surprising how few of the uncommon orlittle- 
known sorts really have great merit for general purposes. Thereis nothing yet 
to take place of the old-time groups, such as amaranths, zinnias, calendulas, 
daturas, balsams, annual pinks, candytufts, bachelor’s buttons, wallflowers, 
gilias, larkspurs, petunias, gaillardias, snapdragons, cockscombs, lobelias, core- 
opsis, or calliopsis, California poppies, four-o’clocks, sweet sultans, phloxes, 
mignonettes, scabiosas, dwarf nasturtiums, marigolds, China asters, salpiglos- 
sis, nicotianas, pansies, portulacas, castor beans, poppies, sunflowers, verbenas, 
stocks, alyssums, and such good old running plants as scarlet runners, sweet 
peas, convolvuluses, impomeas, nasturtiums, balloon vines, cobeas. 
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THE CAIRNS’ APPLE SEEDLINGS. 


MISS GERTRUDE M. CAIRNS, ELLSWORTH, wIS. 


The greater part of northwestern Wisconsin was still but sparse- 
ly settled, when in the fall of 1867 my father, G. W. Cairns, of Ells- 
worth, Pierce county, paid a visit to his brother, J. V. Cairns, who 
was then living in the town of Middleton, a few miles from Madison. 
The few apples which found their way to Pierce county in those 
days came up the Mississippi chiefly from Missouri. So when his 
brother and other friends offered my father a couple of barrels of 
apples from their young orchards, which were just coming into bear- 
ing, they were a very welcome gift. The apples were picked a few 
from each tree, and the names of the varieties, if in the possession of 
the owners, were never preserved. 

From the choicest of these apples my mother saved the seeds, 
planting them and caring for the seedlings. After they gained suffi- 
cient size the more promising were removed from the nursery row 
and in time came into bearing. There were several very fine apples 
among these seedlings, some of which were displayed in the early 
eighties at the meetings of the Wisconsin Horticultural Society, and 
one, a sweet apple, was taken to the New Orleans Exposition. To 
this apple, if my childish taste was true, I have never found an equal 
among sweet apples. 

But the test winter of 1884-1885 did for these trees what it did 
for so many others, and when the spring came there was left alive 
in my father’s orchard, besides the crabs and Duchess of Oldenberg, 
but one tree. This tree could hardly be said to be left, as the old 
trunk was dead. Its death could not be attributed to the severity 
of the winter, however. It had been unfortunate. Standing where 
it could be reached by the horses of careless teamsters plowing the 
garden, it had been repeatedly barked and broken until it had grown 
misshapen and unattractive, and all the care my mother could bestow 
upon its wounds—for my father thought it hardly worth attention— 
was unavailing. Decay had set in. The old trunk was dead, but 
the root was still vigorous, and all about the dead tree the fresh 
shoots sprang up. These were carefully pruned and in due time set 
out and came into bearing. In the nursery row were other seedlings 
which survived the severity of the winter, and among them were 
some grown from the apples raised on this same tree. These seed- 
lings together with those spouts have made the trees which are today 
bearing in our orchard. 

There are some ten or a dozen varieties of seedlings, including 
several crabs, but the majority of them are probably of no special 
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merit. There is an excellent little russet sweet, but the tree is a 
light bearer and blights badly. There are two or three early fall 
varieties—one of about the season of the Duchess, a fine-grained 
apple, very good for dessert and when fully mature quite yellow in 
color ; another, much smaller, striped with red, a little later in season, 
also an agreeable dessert apple. Coming at the season when there 
are many hardy varieties to choose from, these apples have received 
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little attention. There are two,- however, that deserve more notice. 
One took the second premium at the Wisconsin State Horticultural 
Society in February, 1902. Its season is late fall to early winter. 
It is a large and quite attractive apple, being somewhat elongated 
from stem to blow and heavily striped with bright red on a light 
green background. The flesh is firm and white, and it is a sprightly 
subacid in flavor. The tree is, as a rule, a good bearer and but little 
troubled by blight. 
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The other apple to which I should like especially to call your 
attention is the descendant through sprout and seed of that mis- 
shapen tree that did not wholly succumb to the “test winter.” We 
have of those some ten or eleven trees in bearing. I am thus in- 
definite because there are one or two trees that I cannot say positively 
descended from that tree, the points of difference seeming to quite 
balance those of resemblance. 

The illustration is from a photograph of one of these trees, 
thouch it is far from doing it justice. It was taken from the wrong 
direction, and the background is so confused the tree does not show 
clearly. Also the hard windstorm which had occurred just before, 
together with the toll taken by the boys, had robbed the tree of fully 
half its apples. 

Another apple also which I did not include and which was not 
a direct descendant, I still suspect to have been a near relative. True, 
it is a sweet apple, but in appearance the two are so similar and in 
the variations they seem to shade off so nearly into each other that 
I am ready to believe that they came originally from one stock. 

There is considerable variation in the fruit of this seedling, that 
on some trees being larger than others, while some of the apples are 
quite white when mature and others remain nearly green; some 
even have a faint tinge of color, while the one whose parentage I 
question is quite visibly streaked with red. A difference in flavor 
is also noticeable. In general, however, the apple may be described 
as of small to medium size and whitish color, with flesh firm and 
flavor mildly subacid. It is a good keeper, lasting well into Feb- 
ruary and March, sometimes longer. The tree is an attractive 
grower, comes into leaf and bloom a little late, and the apples fully 
mature by about the last of September. It has never winter-killed 
and seems almost blight proof. The past season only a very few 
small twigs were touched, even where the branches from a Repxa, 
which was so badly blighted as to have scarcely a perfect apple on 
it, almost intertwined with those of the seedling. The trees bear 
well, and, so far as I have noticed, with considerable uniformity. 
The failure in 1901 was due not to a lack-of apples, but to the early 
decay resulting from cracking on the trees, a fault that year that 
was not by any means confined to the seedlings. 

I may seem extravagant in the praise of this seedling. It is not 
my intention to be so. It is perhaps no better than many other 
seedlings, unless it is for this particular locality. It is acclimated 
here. It may need another winter like that of 1884-1885 to prove 
its absolute hardiness, yet the manner in which it has withstood 
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drought as well as the most severe winters since that one would give 
promise of its enduring the test. 

Whatever the value of the individual seedling may be, does it 
not support the argument so frequently advanced by my father, the 
foundation stone of his faith in the fruit-growing possibilities of this 
section, that trees adapted to withstand the peculiarities of our 
climate and at the same time furnish desirable fruit, can be best ob- 
tained by the growing of seedlings ? 


Note by Oliver Gibbs: The one deficiency in this paper is a 
statement of what has been done to propagate these seedlings and get 
them out for trial elsewhere. As I understand this, a few cions 
have been furnished to the experimental orchards of Wisconsin, 
controlled by the State Horticultural Society, and little if anything 
more. 


ORCHARDING ON THE WESTERN PRAIRIE. 


DEWAIN COOK, JEFFERS. 


It has not been a great many years since the prairies of western 
Minnesota and the Dakotas were considered an undesirable place 
for the abode of civilized man, the growing of apples for home use 
was not thought probable, and even in recent years the idea that 
commercial orcharding would ever be profitable not to be entertained. 
Long winters, hard blizzards, heavy and almost constant winter 
winds, scant rainfall and hot winds during the growing season, 
conditions that those people who lived south and southeast of us 
knew but little of, gave good grounds for the almost universal opin- 
ion that we could not grow orchard fruits on the western prairie. 
But there were a few of us who held different opinions, and we set 
out a few apple trees, tree men invaded our prairie homes, and others 
were induced to plant apple trees. 

The greatest difficulty we had to encounter was the lack of correct 
information upon the subject of orcharding. We were usually given 
instructions something like this: Set the trees outside the wind- 
break or at least on the north side of it; plant on the highest land 
you have got; plant on a north slope if possible. Fatal instructions! 
Very few trees thus planted ever lived to bear fruit, and of course 
people were more than ever convinced that the western prairie was 
no place for orcharding. 

But there were a few exceptions here and there. Little ‘orchards 
of perhaps a dozen or so trees were planted that are alive now and 
have been bearing for many years. These orchards were not planted 
on some bleak hill top or north slope, but they were planted 
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where the trees would get some shelter from the north and 
west winter winds ; they were planted inside the shelter-belts near the 
house. The longevity of those trees need not be attributed to the 
fact that they were usually growing on the highest land their owner 
had, but rather that the trees had received some shelter for five or 
six years after they had been planted. Not that the trees needed 
any great amount of protection, but the roots were saved from injury 
by too severe freezing by the snow that drifted in among them. 
This brings us to the real cause of the death of so many of our 


WINTER SCENE IN ORCHARD OF DEWAIN COOK. 

This apple orchard was planted in the spring of 1888, ‘The two rows in the center of the 
view are Wealthys, the others in sight are several other varieties, mostly Russians. The 
Tows are sixteen feet apart. and the trees were planted about ten feet apartintherows. I 
have chopped out quite a few of the trees because they were too thick, hence the vacancies. 
It will not take a second look to show that the trees are thrifty, This orchard was mostly 
heavily mulched this past winter with manure hauled from Jeffers. Manure on the snow and 
snow on the manure—there was no frost in the ground—with snow from one and one-half to 
nearly four feet deep in places when the view was taken. 


orchard trees—they were root-killed—and to the foundation of 
future orcharding on the western prairie, that is, hardy roots for our 
apple trees. If our orchard trees were always upon their own roots 
or upon equally hardy roots these western prairies would today be 
dotted with innumerable and thrifty orchards. We have apple trees 
with hardy tops and with hardy bodies, but we do not have apple 
trees with hardy roots until we get those trees upon their own roots. 

I am satisfied that over ninety per cent of our dead apple trees 
come from root-killing, often whole plantings are thus killed out the 
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first winter. Often the trees have enough vitality left to leaf out the 
next spring and apparently die during the summer, the average 
planter never mistrusting the real cause of their death, and if he 
makes another attempt at growing an orchard he is just as liable 
to make a failure of it as he did upon the first occasion. The remedy 
for this root-killing which we have every winter is deep planting, 
and protection by windbreaks or mulching of those tender French 
crab roots, which most of our apple trees are supplied with when 
they come from the nursery, until the trees send out roots from the 
scion and the trees are practically upon their own roots. This 
usually takes from three to five years after planting. These roots 
are just as hardy as the tops, and with our trees supplied with them 
the amount of root-killing will not be worth considering. When 
this fact is universally understood then we shall have the foundation 
mercial orcharding will at no distant period be one of the profit- 
able orchards to indicate that where the rainfall is not too scant com- 
mercial orcharding will at no great future period be one of the profit- 
able industries of our western prairie. 

As to depth to plant the trees: from twelve to twenty-four inches 
deeper than they stood in the nursery I think about right. This deep 
planting should sometimes be supplemented by winter mulching. 
The greater the exposure, the deeper the trees should be planted. 

As to the best location for an orchard, any of our black soil, 
gently rolling or nearly level prairie I consider as good as any; a 
northeast slope is probably just as good. Avoid sandy or gravelly 
lands, north and west slopes unless those slopes are well sheltered 
by trees. 

As we go west from the Mississippi river the annual rainfall is 
gradually less, and we should choose the more nearly level land for 
orchard sites. An apple tree loves and must have moisture, and any 
location that is too high for the cottonwood and the white willow 
to do well is also too high and dry for successful orcharding. As 
for air drainage, or circulation of air, well, we have plenty of it 
on our nearly level prairie. 

As to varieties, the question is not so much what to plant as it is 
what not to plant, with over one hundred varieties and many of them 
worthless. I can better appreciate the value of the few really good 
varieties. Here in southwestern Minnesota the only varieties I 
would recommend for commercial purposes are Duchess, Wealthy 
and Hibernal. If we were to drop one of these it would be the 
Hibernal. For home use we may lengthen the season by adding 
extra early and late varieties, like the Tetofsky and the Malinda, but 
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they are not profitable commercially. If crabs are to be grown they 
should not be planted in the same orchard with the apples on account 
of their tendency to blight. 

One of the advantages enjoyed by prairie planters is that he is 
not so subject to extreme heat ; trees do not start prematurely here 
in spring or make a second growth late in autumn. 

We are new yet, but I believe that we at least have an equal 
show with you who live in the “big woods” and east to the “hig 
river,” but we cannot use all of your methods. Don’t tell us about 
planting on hill tops, and north slopes and shallow planting as well, 
for we have tried them all and want them no more. 


Mr. Thomas McCulley: How deep do you plant your trees? 

Mr. Cook: I plant my trees where it is well shaded six or eight 
inches deeper than they grew in the nursery, but where it is fully 
exposed, I put them down from one to two feet; I usually put them 
down to the yellow clay. Of course, it makes a difference in what 
kind of soil they are planted. 

Mr. Kellogg: Have you river bottoms? 

Mr. Cook: There are no river bottoms on my place. 

Mr. Kellogg: Would you plant on river bottoms three feet 
above water? 

Mr. Cook: No, I would not if I had any other place to plant 
my trees. 

Mr. Yahnke: What age tree would you plant? 

Mr. Cook: About two years. 

Mr. Yahnke: I think the younger trees are planted, the sooner 
they will get roots. 

Mr. Cook: I presume so. The crab will root sooner than the 
apple. There is one thing about the rooting of apple trees: I have 
seen mice come in and girdle the trees, and when they were banked 
_up the roots started. I think roots might be started quicker if they 
were banked up. 

Mr. Yahnke: You practice a little deep planting, and most of 
them take root before they are three years old. 

Mr. Cook: I think not; I think they will be four years old be- 
fore they get any roots that are sound. I do not think there is a 
well rooted tree on the farm three years old. 

Mr. Yahnke: I have lots of them rooted two or three years old. 

Mr. Kellogg: How do you account for Wealthy and Hibernal 
killing on their own roots four years ago this winter ? 

Mr. Cook: They did not do it on my place. One thing about 
the Hibernal: I plowed out a Hibernal root, and it stuck up in the 
air about a foot. That was nearly a year and a half ago, and that root 
is just as fresh and nice as when I first plowed it out. 

Prof. Hansen: The point I want to emphasize was the one Mr. 
Kellogg brought out, that the roots of the Hibernal and Wealthy 
were tender in 1897, so that a tree on its own roots was just as bad 
off. 

Mr. Cook: I had no trouble that way. 
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The President: I would like to hear from Mr. Sherman on this 
matter of hardy roots. 

Mr. E. M. Sherman (Iowa): In northern Iowa we did not 
suffer seriously, but in southern Iowa everything was killed, even 
the native plum on its own roots was killed. I believe there is no 
kind of root that is proof against everything. No matter whether 
it is a native root, a crab root or any other kind of root. One of the 
reasons for lack of success in Minnesota and elsewhere is in the care 
given the orchards. We do not cultivate our orchards half enough, 
and the idea of dust mulch is a good thing. Many of our orchards 
are used for pastures, sometimes for cattle, horses and hogs, and 
such work will have to be abandoned if we expect to succeed in 
orcharding. The idea that many men have who were raised in the 
east that they can plant an apple tree and let it take care of itself 
and grow good fruit is a delusion. The conditions in the east are 
entirely different from those found in the west. 

Mr, Yahnke: I would like to make a statement here. In 1873 
when trees were killed all over the country I had quite a lot killed 
in the nursery killed in the roots, but all those that stood on their 
own roots came through, and those that were not on their own 
roots died. I have some standing today, some Ben Davis, that went 
through that winter. I dug them up and sawed off the old roots 
and those that were on their own roots are alive today. They stood 
on their own roots better than on other roots. 

Mr. Underwood: I would like to say a word on the matter of 
planting in line with Mr. Cook’s paper. When asked as to the 
depth to plant he said we should plant from twelve to twenty-four 
inches deep. This matter of planting I think is very important for 
the simple reason that we want to look out for moisture. Of course, 
there is a protection to the root by planting pretty deep, and you 
thereby get a thick root from the own root of the tree, and if the 
scion or graft is planted deep you will get that result Mr. Cook 
speaks of. But there is another reason for deep planting. Nobody 
can plant a tree and put the dirt back into the hole that came out 
of it. You can’t do it and do it right. You cannot pack that dirt 
in as tight as it was before it was taken out. You must take away 
some dirt. This young man here will bear me out in this. When they 
planted this large orchard here at St. Paul under my direction they fi- 
gured out they were going to plant one hundred trees a day, but they 
only averaged about thirty trees a day. They found out while they 
were planting that orchard that they had to take out from one to two 
wheelbarrow loads of dirt and throw it clear away, so when the 
tree was planted it was standing in a basin which was, about six 
feet in diameter and about a foot deep. That was for the purpose 
of holding moisture. The tree was put down in the bottom of the 
hole. They lost fifteen Wealthy out of two thousand. They planted 
a lot of other trees at the time. In planting trees on the street along 
the sidewalk you will find they will try to put all the dirt back into 
the hole and they make a little mound around the tree which sheds 
off all the moisture, which goes into the gutter instead of to the roots 
of the tree, where it ought to go. You want a basin around that 
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tree so it will hold the moisture, and if it is on a side-hill you want 
to bank it up on the lower side. So I would say, not only plant 
deep but do not try to get all the dirt back into the ‘hole. 

Mr. Leach: Would that work on clay subsoil? I mean in a 
season like this last. 

Mr. Underwood: If you had a heavy clay soil you would not 
need to do it. Ninety per cent. of the orchards planted in this state 
are in different soil from what I have. I never happened to run on 
to a heavy clay soil in planting an orchard. This location where Mr. 
Smith planted his orchard was a rolling prairie and some was a 
gravel knoll. I said I did not believe I would plant an orchard 
there, but he wanted it there, and he knew better what he wanted 
than I did. 

Prof. C. B. Waldron (S. D.): We had an orchard three hun- 
dred miles from here on very loose soil. They had grubbed out 
some black oaks in order to make room for the apple trees, and that 
gave us a hint as to the cause of root-killing, the soil was too com- 
pact. Since that time we have mulched our apple orchard with two 
or three inches of fine mulch. That is allowed to lie on the ground 
until the first of June, when it is plowed under with a one horse 
plow and is then cultivated until it freezes in the fall. By that time 
another mulch is applied, and that is plowed under the following 
spring about the first of June. We have not had any test winters 
since 1897, but it seems to me if we can keep a loose layer of earth 
five inches thick it will lessen the dangers of root-killing. This 
orchard in the northern part of the state is ten or twelve years 
old, and no trees were lost in 1898 and 1899. 

Mr. O. F. Brand: The suggestion of Mr. Cook that trees shouid 
be planted from twelve to twenty-four inches deeper than they stood 
in the nursery agrees with my experience. In 1876 I planted two 
or three hundred Duchess of Oldenburg, and I thought at the 
time that deep planting was the proper thing, and some portion of 

that hundred, some ninety-two trees, I planted fully a foot deeper 
‘than they stood in the nursery. I gradually thinned them out until 
there are some thirty-three now standing. I also have another block 
where there were originally 112 that were never transplanted, they 
grew in a nursery row; also another block of thirty-five or forty 
Duchess that are partly trees and partly root-grafts that had never 
been disturbed. This one block that I planted deep have never 
produced enough apples to pay for the use of the ground with the 
exception of one year, when I got about thirty bushels of third-class 
apples which sold for twenty-five cents a bushel, and the 
same year all of my other Duchess averaged about seven bushels to 
the tree, and I realized over sixty cents net for them. Now this 
block of deep planted apple trees are on just as good soil, not very 
far distant from the others,—it is the same soil practically—and 
for a good many years they had no shelter except on the west, where 
it did no good. They would blossom full and set a full crop of 
apples just as much as any of the others. They would carry those 
apples until it began to get a little dry and then all the perfect ap- 
ples would drop off from the tree. They were perfect apples. I 
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attributed that to the deep planting. They could not make any 
surface roots. Among the Peerless, which a good many of you say 
is not a good bearer, on all those trees that are bearing in my orchard 
you can see the roots from the top of the ground. They have good 
surface roots. Nature makes those roots for three purposes: first, 
to aid in the growth of the tree; second, to retain the tree in an up- 
right position and, third, to aid the tree in forming fruit. If you 
plant too deep in the ground you take away one of those purposes 
for which the surface roots are formed. As I say, there are three 
causes, and if you remove one of them the tree will not send out 
roots to hold itself in an upright position, and it does not do it. I 
have dug down around these deep planted trees and taken away 
six inches of the surface soil. This year they did a little better 
because it was wet all summer long. If we had had a drouth this 
year the apples would have dropped again. They have got roots 
enough below to maintain the tree and to grow the apples provided 
it is wet enough all the time, but if it just runs along a few days 
when it is not wet enough the apples begin to drop off. If I plant 
a tree near the surface its roots will be hardier, and then they have 
got to go down somewhat to sustain the tree. The strongest trees 
are those growing right in the wind where they are exposed to the 
wind all the time. Nature makes it so; it has got to be so. You 
protect a tree with a high windbreak, and it cannot be so strong as 
a tree growing in the winds continually, where every muscle, as 
you might say, is in use and constantly exercised. You know that 
a man who exercises his muscle is the strongest man. To get surface 
roots you must use the short root and the long scion, and, as a rule, 
if you get surface roots you get them the first year. In transplanting 
a three year old tree, with many varieties you will have good sized 
surface roots. 

Mr. Bentz (S. D.): It seems to me there is a wrong impression 
going out from the discussions we have at these meetings. “the 
_people who do not understand much about horticulture get an idea 
that there is no hardy apple tree, and that it is largely an experiment 
and really a foolishness to plant an orchard under such circum- 
stances, since Prof. Hansen and others tell us that all varieties of 
apples will winter-kill. Before I began to thoroughly inquire into 
this matter I thought it was useless to plant an orchard if out of 
the thousands of trees planted not one or scarcely one would pass 
through the winter successfully ; it seemed to me it was a waste cf 
time and effort to plant an orchard. Our people have received this 
impression from reading horticultural reports, not knowing what 
to do to protect their trees to make sure of a successful orchard. 
It seems to me if we were to emphasize the fact that every man can 
protect his orchard by providing a mulch for winter protection to 
protect against root-killing we would be doing a great deal more 
good for the horticultural interests of the northwest than by going 
into the scientific discussion of this root-killing business. It seems 
to me the farmer who is indifferent to winter protection does not 
deserve an orchard—he might as well plant corn out on the open 
prairie and expect it to grow without cultivation, and if the farmer 
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knows that it is necessary to protect his trees by a winter mulch he 
will do it, and if we would emphasize that fact there would be more 
apple trees planted. 

Prof. Hansen: I do not want the impression to go out that ap- 
ples cannot be raised, for I have always maintained that they could 
be raised in South Dakota if properly cared for. I have always said 
we should mulch our trees in the fall and cultivate in the spring. 
Here is the point of the question that was asked: Mr. Kellogg made 
the statement that apple trees on their own roots winter-killed in 
1898 and 1899. I had some experience in that direction. I had some 
scion-rooted Wealthy, Duchess and Hibernal winter-killed, but the 
crab roots were perfect. I had Siberian, seedlings of the pyrus bac- 
cata type that were entirely neglected, without any mulch, one in 
a flower pot that was lying on its side outdoors all winter, and they 
came out perfect in the spring. I would like to ask whether a case 
has ever been known where the roots of the pyrus baccata have 
ever been winter-killed ? 

The President: You have heard the question. Have you ever 
had any experience with root-killing in the pyrus baccata? 

Prof. Hansen: 60 below zero is the limit in its own home. 

Mr. Underwood: They will not kill in wet, dry or cold? 

Prof. Hansen: I do not think they will. 

Mr. Dewain Cook: Can stock be obtained? 

Prof. Hansen: You can raise them from the seed. 

Mr. Kellogg: Please state about the grafting in the root. 

Prof. Hansen: I think it is a mistake.to top-graft. The entire 
root system should be of the crab and the entire top should be of 
the apple. 


THE MINNESOTA NURSERY AND ORCHARD INSPEC- 
TION LAW, ENACTED SESSION 1903. 


A BILL For an Act to Prevent the Introduction and Spread of In- 
jurious Insects and Dangerous Plant Diseases in the State of 
Minnesota. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minnesota. 

Sec. 1. The entomologist of the state experiment station is here- 
by constituted the state entomologist and charged with the execution 
of this act. He may appoint such qualified assistants as may be nec- 
essary, fix a reasonable compensation for their labor, and pay the 
same ; and their acts shall have the same validity as his own; he shall, 
by himself or his assistants, between the first day of May and the 
fifteenth day of September, in each year, when requested by the 
owner or agent, or when he has reasonable ground to believe that 
any injurious insect pests or dangerous and contagious plant disease 
exist, carefully examine any nursery, fruit farm or other place where 
trees or plants are grown for sale, and if found apparently free 
from any injurious insect pests or dangerous or contagious plant 
diseases, he shall issue his certificate stating the facts (good for one 
year unless revoked) and shall collect therefor a fee of five dollars 
($5.00) per day and expenses. 
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Sec. 2. The state entomologist shall have authority, when re- 
quested by the owner or agent, or when he has reasonable grounds to 
believe any injurious insect pests, or dangerous and contagious 
plant diseases exist, to enter upon any of the grounds mentioned in 
Section I hereof, public or private, for the purpose of inspection, 
and if he finds any nursery, orchard, garden or other place infested 
by any injurious insect pests, or dangerous and contagious plant 
diseases, he may, by himself or his assistants, enter upon such prem- 
ises and establish quarantine regulations. 

If, in his judgment, any insect pests, or dangerous and contagious 
plant diseases may be eradicated by treatment, he may, in writing, 
order such treatment, and prescribe its kind and character. In case 
any trees, shrubs or plants are found so infested that it would be 
impracticable to treat them, he may order them burned. A failure for 
ten days after the delivery of such order to the owner or person in 
charge to treat or destroy such infected trees or plants as ordered 
shall authorize the entomologist to perform this work by himself or 
his assistants, and to ascertain the cost thereof. He shall certify the 
amount of such cost to the owner or person in charge of the prem- 
ises, and if the same is not paid to him within sixty days thereafter 
he shall certify the amount thereof to the county attorney, whose duty 
it shall be to proceed forthwith to collect the same of him in a civil 
suit, and turn the amount so recovered over to the state auditor to 
reimburse the state for the money expended. 

Sec. 3. When nursery stock is shipped into the state accom- 
panied by a certificate of inspection by a state entomologist from the 
state from which the shipment has been made, stating that the stock 
has been inspected and found to be free from any injurious insect 
pests, or dangerous and contagious plant diseases, it shall be held 
prima facie evidence of the facts therein stated, but the state entomol- 
ogist by himself or his assistants, when he or they have reason to be- 
lieve that any such stock is nevertheless infested by any injurious 
insect pests, or dangerous and contagious plant diseases, shall be au- 
thorized to inspect the same and submit it to like treatment as that 
provided for in Section 2 hereof; and if, by reason of the failure for 
forty-eight hours of the owners of such stock to comply with the 
treatment prescribed or to destroy the stock if so ordered, the statt 
entomologist or his assistants are required to perform the work 
themselves, it shall be the duty of the entomologist to certify the 
amount of the cost thereof to the owner or the person in charge of 
such stock so treated or destroyed, and if the same is not paid to him 
within ten days thereafter, he shall certify the amount thereof to the 
county attorney of the county in which the stock may be found in 
an affidavit, and it shall be the duty of the county attorney to file 
said affidavit with the village, city or town clerk of the village, city 
or town in which such stock may be, and the same shall thereupon 
constitute a lien thereon, which it shall be the duty of the county at- 
torney to proceed to collect forthwith in a civil suit, and to turn 
over the amount recovered by him in such suit to the state auditor to 
reimburse the state for the money expended. 
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Sec. 4. It shall be unlawful for any person, firm or corpora- 
tion to bring into the state any trees, plants, vines, cuttings and buds. 
commonly known as nursery stock, unless accompanied by a certifi- 
cate of inspection by a state entomologist of the state from which the 
shipment is made, showing that the stock has been inspected and 
found apparently free from any injurious insect pests, or dangerous 
and contagious plant diseases. 

Sec. 5. Any person violating or neglecting to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act, or offering any hindrance to the carrying out of 
this act, shall be adjudged cuilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction before a justice of the peace shall be fined not less than ten 
dollars, nor more than one hundred dollars for each and every of- 
fense, together with all the costs of the prosecution, and shall stand 
committed until the same are paid. 

Sec. 6. All fees or other amounts collected or received by any 
person under the provisions hereof shall be by him forthwith turned 
in to the state treasury to be paid over to the state auditor, to be 
added to the fund provided for combatting injurious insects in Min- 
nesota, and all expenses incurred in enforcing the provisions hereof 
shall be paid out of said fund. 

Sec. 7. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after 
June Ist, 1903. 


STRAWBERRIES FOR THE FARMERS. 


PROF. WM. ROBERTSON, ST. ANTHONY PARK. 


Looking at the name and then at the subject, you might think 
I am here this morning to give you instructions in the matter of 
growing strawberries. I present this subject to you, not as a 
professional in that line, not because I know so much about the 
subject, but because I know so little about it. I wanted last year 
to build a cement floor in one of my buildings, and I procured 
all the literature I could on the subject, that is,.all the instruc- 
tions as to how to doit. I found this trouble, the individual who 
knows it all, who has the details of the subject thoroughly in 
hand, has so many axioms in his mind, so many things that ate 
simple to him, that he forgets to go into datails, and the indi- 
vidual who is dependent on his instruction cannot get what he 
wants out of the directions. I read a number of descriptions and 
directions, but I could not follow one of them, till I got hold of 
an article by T. B. Terry in the Farmers’ Institute Annual and 
read it through. Every question that arose in my mind is put 
down there so that even the most ignorant could do the work. I 
followed the instructions and have a good floor. 

Now, I thought this way, I came into this horticultural socie- 
ty as the greenest individual in horticultural matters that ever 
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became a member. I wanted some fruit on my farm—and I may 
say right here, and I say it as a deservea compliment—I get more 
benefit out of this society than out of any other organization I 
have ever been connected with in the state. Now, knowing so 
little about strawberries, | might tell some of you here who are 
not engaged in the business, who depend upon salt pork, po- 
tatoes and wheat and such things for a farm existence, those 
who never taste a strawberry except those they get in boxes at 
the corner grocery, that it takes a professional to grow straw- 
berries. But that is not my purpose. I came here with the 
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purpose of giving such people a pointer, not giving it in such 
detail as to confuse the mind, or to mention a great many varie- 
ties so that the suggestions could not be followed out, but to put 
the whole matter in such a simple form that any one who has 
never done anything of the sort might start and grow strawber- 


ries—and instead of buying those little dried up things at the 


corner grocery, which by courtesy are called strawberries, take 
a good mush bowl, one of those large ones, fill it full of strawber- 
ries; then instead of taking a little skim milk to put on and cart- 
ing all the rest to the creamery, keep out some good, rich cream 
and pour it on the berries; and then have a good big sugar box 
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within reach of the table and use its contents liberally on the 
strawberries. Heap that bowl up not once, but two or three 
times and feed on it, not once, but three times a day, and when 
you need a lunch come in and heap it up again. That is the way 
we do at our house, because we are not professionals in growing 
strawberries. (The president: “But you are in eating’). (Laugh- 
ter.) We can get away with a bushel a day at our house easily, 
and our family is not large either. Because this is so simple, and 
because I would like to see every family in the state grow a few 
strawberries of their own, it is because of this that I want to tell 
you the way we do it. 

It is easier to grow a crop of strawberries than it is to grow 
a crop of corn in Minnesota. I want you to take that with you. 
It is easier to grow a crop of strawberries in Minnesota than it 
is to grow a crop of corn, and | think you are just as sure of a 
crop, too. Prepare the ground in good shape for a crop of corn, 
and you have prepared it in good shape for strawberries, and any 
of you, even if you have never grown strawberries, can do that. 
Do not wait ten years or five or six years to prepare the ground. 
The best way to do is to make up your mind to grow strawber- 
ries, then pick out the place where you want your strawberry 
bed and put on all the extra manure you have in your barnyard. 
Put on a good thick bed of manure and plow it under. As soon 
as you get that out of sight put on another and put that in with 
the disc, and then put on another and keep working it in thor- 
oughly. You need not hunt around for good ground; mine is 
on what was the worst ground on the farm, nothing but clay and 
about four inches of black soil. You can get it in good shape 
very quickly. 

In the spring when the catalogues come out there are so many 
varieties that we do not know what to pick out. Now plant 
about five rows, say about 150 feet long, of Splendid, Bederwood, 
Warfield, Lovett and’ Crescent, in about that order, and if you 
don’t get strawberries out of that combination you will not 
amount to anything. If you want other varieties after you have 
become interested, you can easily add good varieties to this list. 
Just to show you how simple this is, I kept track last spring 
while we were setting out plants, and two of us did not have to 
work hard to set out two hundred plants in an hour. 

Then the next thing after they are set out and the ground is 
in good shape for growing comes the matter of cultivation. I 
was talking with a man in St. Paul about growing potatoes, and I 
told him that cultivation must be practised even if a weed did not 
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show itself in the potatoes, and he said he did not see what use 
there was in hoeing if there were no weeds. I tried the hoe- 
ing on three patches of five hundred plants each. That was 
after the cultivator had been run through and as close up to the 
rows as possible. It took me less than an hour to run over the 
whole patch with the hoe. I can remember hoeing potatoes for 
a neighbor when I was a boy when I had to press down the 
earth around every vine after the weeds were pulled out, and I 
can tell you it was an entirely different sensation from that ex- 
perienced in hoeing the strawberries. I skipped him the next 
day, it was too much like work; but when I hoed those straw- 
berries it wasn’t work, it was just going along admiring the 
plants and watching them grow. If this cultivating is done 
through the season every week, following it with the hoe you 
don’t have to use much muscle, it is only fun. With just a little 
work of this kind every week you can keep the plants vigorous 
and thrifty during the whole season. 

Those plants should be set a foot and a half apart in the row, 
and the rows at least four feet apart. Those five rows that I 
mentioned will furnish plenty of berries. 

Now in what I am going to say I may get into trouble with 
some of the horticulturists. In the southern part of the state we 
cover our strawberries after the ground is frozen hard. We cov- 
er them with wheat straw if we can get it, and we cover them not 
four or five inches deep, but a foot deep. We take the hay rack 
and load it up with straw and cover the whole thing solid. When 
it comes time to uncover in the spring I walk down there every 
little while and dig a little straw away and look at the vines, and 
as soon as I find they are inclined to do a little growing I take 
a garden rake or a pitchfork, and I do not rake this stuff entirely 
off the vines but heap it up between the rows and leave just 
enough on the vines so they can grow through the straw that is 
left. In that way we are not troubled with weeds and only a few 
straggling spears of wheat or oats show through. There is no 
hoeing to do, nothing but to eat. (Laughter.) To show you 
how much fun it is I want to give you an example. My wife sat 
down on the clean straw—you know there is no dirt on the ber- 
ries when you have that straw in there—she sat down with a 
four quart dish and without moving along the row filled that 
four quart dish. From one of those rows, 150 feet long, we pick 
ed something over forty quarts at one picking, and this was when 
we were growing strawberries just for our own use. Most peo- 
ple who are not in the habit of growing strawberries have an 
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idea that such work is nothing for the farmer, it is only some- 
thing for the women folks to fool with. It is much more busi- 
ness-like for men to run a four-horse team and raise fifty-cent 
wheat. But let us compare results from a financial standpoint. 
From those two small patches we had there, when we did not 
know anything about strawberries except what little information 
we had picked up here in this:society and from the old folks that 
engage in this line of work, just from that little knowledge, 
gathered up here and there, out of those five rows of strawber- 
ries—and we grew no strawberries to sell—after having a dozen 
students from the school of agriculture (and you know what ap- 
petites they have) we had to pick the next four days over thirty- 
five quarts a day to keep them from rotting on the ground. 

In the face of difficulties, for we did not always have the 
same fine crop, I will let you see what we did. Last spring we 
had a hail-storm, one that left three inches of hail on the ground, 
when those two patches were in blossom, and yet we had all the 
strawberries we could eat and all that any family could eat at 
strawberry time. Now take it a little further: I did not do this 
planting as a matter of business, but I could sell without doing 
a word of advertising, I could sell strawberry plants by the 
thousand in the spring. I could do more business right there 
from that little patch than from all the rest of the farm put to- 
gether, because my neighbors are beginning to find out how 
good strawberries are, and they want some plants. I told them 
I would give them the address of somebody they could get plants 
from. They said, “Oh, yes, we know where we can get plants, 
but those plants don’t grow like yours do.” 

I cannot give you all the facts, except about the eating, but I 
would say to those of you who have never grown any strawber- 
ry plants, make up your minds to set out a patch next spring. 
Don’t wait until the following year. You can fix it all up in a 
week. You may not have all the conditions that I have men- 
tioned, but do set out a patch of five varieties and set them out so 
you can cultivate them with the horse; then run the horse cultiva- 
tor through them and keep them clean through the summer, and 
go down and admire them every little while; and then in the fall 
cover them, and cover them deep. I said I like the wheat straw 
better than the oat straw. It will not smother down so tightly 
against the plants, it conforms more to a mulch, but cover them 
deep, and in the spring as soon as the weather has a disposition 
to get warm and stay warm rake it off. I said put on a foot, but 
don’t rake it all off, leave enough on so the plants can come 
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through, and the berries will be larger and your plants will be 
thriftier, and what is another important feature your berries will 
be clean. 

Remember the mush bowl, remember to put on some good, 
rich cream after filling the mush bowl with strawberries. Fill 
it up two, three, four or five times a day, have the sugar box 
close at hand, and I will guarantee you will have a good time 
through the strawberry season. (Applause.) 

Mr. H. F. Busse: I would like to have Prof. Robertson again 
mention the five varieties he recommends. 

Prof. Robertson: I said I could mention a lot of varieties and 
then some would wonder which varieties they should plant. 
Those five I named have big berries and good ones, and they are 
the Splendid, Bederwood, Warfield, Lovett and Crescent. We 
plant five rows because they come in between the apple trees 
in the orchard. 

Mr. Thos. Cashman: Why do you cover the plants so deep in 
the fall? : 

Prof. Robertson: As I said before, Mrs. Robertson will pick 
more berries because the ground is nice and clean for her to sit 
down on, and then I will have no hoeing to do next summer, 
nothing except to eat berries. 

Mr. Cashman: I find by covering the ground too heavily in 
the fall the plants are liable to smother out in the spring. And 
another thing: If you rake off your straw early in the spring the 
late frosts are liable to catch the blossoms, but if you give them 
a light covering they will keep in good condition until spring— 
and that will retard the growth of the plants and prevent the 
plants from blossoming and being injured by the frost. 

Prof. Robertson: Why do you say they would have to be 
uncovered earlier? 

Mr. Cashman: To keep them from being smothered out. 

Prof. Robertson: We uncover later than any one else in the 
neighborhood. 

Mr. Wyman Elliot: What is the character of your soil? 

Prof. Robertson: A heavy clay soil; the worst in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Mr. W. L. Taylor: If you can’t plant but two varieties, put 
in Crescent and Bederywood. I have tried them for thirty years. 
If you only plant two kinds, plant those. 

Prof. Robertson: I would still stick to the five. In heap- 
ing up that mush bowl if you can mix the dark and the light it 
adds to the fun of the thing. (Laughter.) ; 

Mr. G. W. Strand: In regard to this heavy covering of straw- 
berries, | agree with Mr. Cashman. A neighbor of mine last fali 
had the finest patch of strawberries I ever laid eyes on. He was 
growing them on the matted row system, and he covered his 
patch about ten inches deep with straw, I should judge. This 
spring, partly, I think, for the reason that he did not cover them 
early enough, he got scarcely any berries, and this past season 
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was a remarkably good year for berries. I laid his failure to the 
fact that he covered his plants too heavily and did nox cover early 
enough. 

Prof. Robertson: When did he cover them? 

Mr. Strand: Late in the fall. 

Prot. Robertson: After it had frozen hard? 

Mr. Strand: I don’t think it was as late as that. 

Prof. Robertson: I cover mine after everybody else gets 
through. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Strand: I think there is a good deal in what Prof. Rob- 
ertson says about late covering, but if you put it on too heavy it 
will smother them out. There might be frost enough in the 
ground to counteract that. 

Prof. Robertson: Ours are not covered yet; (Dec. 2.) maybe 
we will not get any next year. 

Mr. Oliver Gibbs: I think it is safer for the farmer’s straw- 
berry patch to have nothing there but the bisexual varieties. He 
can get plenty of fruit and runs no danger of having the stami- 
nate run out. 

Mr. Thos. McCully: I think Mr. Gibbs is right there; I be- 
lieve it is better to grow the staminate varieties. In regard to 
covering: I have always covered light, about five tons to the 
acre. You cannot hold them back aiter the frost goes out. As 
soon as the frost is out of the ground the plants will start to 
grow, and the plants that are heavily covered will turn white; 
and as soon as the leaves begin to change their color your cover 
must come off, or your berries will be injured. I have noticed, as 
a rule, that the covering must come off as soon as the frost is out 
of the ground. It would seem from Prof. Robertson’s remarks 
that it is a very easy matter to grow strawberries. If the aver- 
age farmer believed that, there would be strawberries to give 
away. The average farmer does not believe that. He must 
take care of his larger fields first; but if he has the experience he 
will find nothing more profitable than strawberries rightly taken 
care of. As to varieties, I think that is a great deal a question 
of locality. One variety will thrive better in one vicinity than 
in another, and we must try these things for ourselves. There 
is such a diversity in the soils that we must find the plants adapt- 
ed to the soils we must work with. 

Mr. S. D. Richardson: I remarked here last year that a man 
“pays his money and takes his choice.” You can hear anything in 
this society. One man says one thing, and he is flatly contradict- 
ed by another; but they are both right because they give their 
experience from their own standpoints. 

Prof. Robertson: I want to defend that point of bisexual and 
non-bisexual. We seem to be afraid that the farmer might learn 
something. I named those five varieties for that very purpose. 
I said plant the Splendid, Bederwood, Warfield, Lovett and 
Crescent, and I said it simply because I want the farmer to find 
out something about the plants. I took two boys out in the 
patch, boys about six or seven years old, and set them to picking 
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blossoms. ‘They knew nothing about the difference in the blos- 
soms. I picked a blossom from one of the rows and one from 
another. Then I asked them, “Do you see those little clubs in 
this blossom, and do you see any in this one?” I talked to them 
two or three minutes and told them what they ineant, and ever 
since then there has not been a time but what they could pick 
off a blossom of the strawberry and determine the two features 
of the blossom. They wanted to know about this matter and 
ever since that they have known about it. You can get some- 
thing at the same time in this line by reading it in books, and 
I know you will be interested. If you go into your garden and 
study the blossoms you will soon find out something about 
them you did not know before, and you will find that not all 
the pleasure is in the eating. If two little boys six or seven years 
old can grasp such a thing, why can’t the average farmer grasp 
it? I will tell you as I began, I don’t know anything about it. I 
agree with these gentlemen that perhaps I don’t do the thing 
right. I think, however, they will find out soon that the deep 
covering is begun too early in the season. I believe the time to 
put on a thick cover is when the ground is frozen solid in the 
fall. It is not the freezing of the ground that hurts the plant, 
but it is the alternate freezing and thawing. If the plants are 
covered with a thick bed of straw after the ground is frozen 
solid it will prevent the variation of temperature in the winter 
and spring. I have found that you can retard the growth of 
the plants longer when covered deep than you can with a shallow 
covering. 

Mr. McCulley: What would you do if you had five or ten 
acres if you advocate covering them so deeply? 

Prof. Robertson: This subject was strawberries for the 
farmer, for the farmer who never had any. I don’t know any- 
thing about the five or ten acres. 

Mr. H. F. Busse: Three years ago this fall I covered some- 
what later than this time of the year, the ground was frozen 
solid, and I think I put on about a foot of straw. In January 
we had a severe thaw. I don’t think the ground was frozen 
anywhere. When I was ready to uncover my strawberry patch 
my neighbors told me they would all be smothered. I know 
there was frost there, and I left the straw on until the 15th of 
May and then I took part of it off, and the plants were in the best 
condition, and we got good big berries. I got high prices for 
those berries. I think if any smothering is done by reason of 
deep covering it is done during the early winter and fall. Let the 
ground freeze before you put on your covering, then there is 
no danger of smothering the plants, because the frost will stay 
in the ground. You will get more berries if you cover late. 

Mr. H. Simmons: I followed out this gentleman’s theory in 
growing strawberries, having less than half an acre, from which 
I took two thousand quarts. Mr. Taylor can tell you what suc- 
cess I had with strawberries by following this gentleman’s plan. 

Mr. Wm. Lyons: This professor says he does not know 
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much about growing strawberries. I have been in the business 
nearly fifty years, and I think he knows a great deal. (Laugh- 
ter.) I think he knows about as much about the matter as I do. 
The five varieties which he names for the farmer would be just 
the varieties I would suggest. There are other varieties that are 
bigger and better, but they are an excellent choice. After you 
get the crop harvested you can run the cultivator through them 
and they will not mix, and you can get pure plants every year 
from the different rows. I plant a little different from what 
Prof. Robertson does. I used to plant from half an acre to an 
acre, and I used to plant them fourteen inches apart in the row, 
but now I plant them three by four feet and put two plants in a 
hill, and they are such good runners they cover the ground 
sufficiently before winter. By keeping them cultivated both ways 
I save considerable labor. You can cultivate them both ways 
for a long time, and when you can do that the ground is always 
in better shape for the runners to catch than it is if you cultivate 
only one way. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg (Wisconsin): I would suggest that 
the Crescent come in between the Splendid and Lovett, then you 
get them better divided. I would like to see Mrs. Robertson’s 
arms to see what they look like. They must be about ten feet 
long to reach far enough to pick four quarts of berries in one row 
without moving. (Great laughter.) 

Prof. Robertson: I simply said she reached over the same 
row. If Mrs. Robertson is in good health she will be here before 
this meeting closes, and you can see her arms, and you may have 
her word for this matter. (Laughter.) 

The President: I imagine she must be a very industrious and 
kind hearted woman to pick strawberries for her husband to eat 
by the tub full. (Laughter and applause.) 


INFLUENCE OF THE GIRLS’ DEPARTMENT AT THE 
MINNESOTA SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE. 


MRS. VIRGINIA MEREDITH, PRECEPTRESS. 


Forty-five girls have been graduated from the school during 
the past five years. You will be interested, I suppose, to know what 
those girls are doing. Almost all of them are farmers’ daughters, 
and they have gone back to their homes. A few are married, a few 
are teaching country schools, and four have entered the college 
of agriculture. Right here I wish to say that if our farmers’ daugh- 
ters would attend the school of agriculture and then enter the 
college of agriculture it would be of the greatest advantage to them, 
because that training will lead to a splendid career for women in 
institutional positions. Scarcely a week goes by that we do not re- 
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ceive letters asking if we have not a young woman that is trained 
to take charge of institutional work, cooking, sewing, supervision 
of diet and things of that sort. 

There are two things we are endeavoring to do for these girls: 
the first is to make the girl love the home on the farm, the second 
is to make her efficient in that home. I am of the opinion that the 
reason why people leave the country in the numbers they do is 
because the women of the farm are not happy and contented; they 
are not satisfied on the farm. The excuse often given is that if they 
go to town they will have a better opportunity for education. I 
think that is not altogether true, for the system of education in the 
city is not all they think it is. 

Our first endeavor is to make the girl happy in the farm home, 
and the course of study seems to have been well designed for that. 
As you already know, the girls get a great deal in plant life and ani- 
mal life, they study agriculture, horticulture, gardening and animal 
husbandry, and quite a good deal in the dairy. This instruction is 
not given that they may become farmers, that is not at all the in- 
tention, but rather it is that they may become sympathetic with farm 
life because they understand the business of the farm. If you 
do not understand a subject, if you are not in sympathy with a 
movement, you will have very little interest in it, and it is just so 
with a girl in farm life. I have asked a number of girls who had 
been with us six months when they again returned to school, “How 
did the farm look to you during vacation?’ And almost invariably 
the answer is, “It was a different farm the last time I was home; I 
saw more in it than I ever saw before.” We try to create a love 
for the farm. 

In the second place, we endeavor to make the girls efficient in 
the farm home. In addition to those studies already named they 
have studies that refer in particular to home making. Of course, 
you are aware that we give a most excellent course in cookery, 
three years under Miss Shepperd. A girl who takes that course, if 
she has any intelligence whatever, will have a practical knowledge 
of cookery. 

Mrs. Blair gives a three-year course in sewing. The student is 
not only taught the stitch and seam, but she is taught about judg- 
ing materials, fabrics, textiles and so on, so that she may buy with 
judgment things that are suitable for her station in life. Ifa wo- 
man has the knowledge to select materials that are suitable and 
durable, it adds very much to her efficiency in the family. Many 
people are inclined to buy things that are not worth the money they 
spend for them, because not of good color or of good material suit- 
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able for their homes. Therefore the money spent is in a great de- 
gree wasted, while if intelligence is brought to bear in this direction 
it adds greatly to the efficiency of the woman in the home. There 
is no part of instruction in home administration which so much 
needs to be taught as sewing and cookery. 

We have another section of work for girls, and that is physical 
training. This is taught by Miss Whitridge, and it is equivalent to 
the military training given the boys; physical training is essential 
in giving the girl the right idea of how to carry herself, how to 
stand well, how to sit well and how to walk well. Many ills and ail- 
ments come from bad habits of sitting and walking. 

Another feature of importance is the course in “Home Admin- 
istration,’ where housekeeping and home making are considered in 
their relation to the development of family life. In the course in 
“Household Art” the student is taught the principles of house 
planning and house furnishing. In the lectures on “Home Man- 
agement” the plan is to suggest an orderly and adequate program 
for household work. In “Domestic Hygiene” the lectures have to 
do with questions of sanitation, the preservation of the health of 
the family through means which are under the control of the house- 
keeper. 

Another line of work we take up in ““Home Economy” is that of 
teaching the girls the use of money, and that ought to be taught 
the men as well as the girls. (Laughter and applause.) It is the 
function of the man to earn the dollar, and he has succeeded ad- 
mirably; he has, however, been given every assistance in learning 
how to earn the dollar, technical schools, business colleges, inven- 
tions, commerce, every device to help men earn the dollar; but 
when he has earned it he has done something far less difftcult than 
to spend that dollar wisely. The responsibility seems to fall upon 
woman to learn how to spend the dollar wisely. The woman’s 
taste, ambition and intelligence determine largely the expendi- 
tures of the family. If she is untaught, if she has the wrong ambi- 
tion and poor taste, much of the family income is wasted. We 
endeavor to instruct our girls in regard to the genuine lines of ex- 
penditure and to awaken thought upon the subject of how money 
should be spent in order to make it accomplish the best results. 

We have a rich social life in the school. We believe a training 
in social life is good. When young people are away from home and 
in school they may easily have a training in social duties which will 
fit them when they go back to their homes to help improve the 
social life of the community. Social experience is one of the best 
things we are giving the young men and women at the school of 
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agriculture, and it will perhaps count as much as any one thing we 
are doing for the state of Minnesota. 

Mr. J. M. Underwood: Is there any objection to girls who live 
in the city taking a course in the school of agriculture? 

Mrs. Meredith: It is a state school, and anybody can come, 
but we discourage the city girl from taking a course. The city 
girl cares nothing about studying animal husbandry and garden- 
ing, and so she does not care for the course. Our girls are almost 
all from the farm. Any girl that comes to school must take the 
entire course. She is not allowed to choose her subjects. 

The President: This talk of Mrs. Meredith’s was not intended 
to “boom” the girls’ department, but that it should result in in- 
creasing the interest of the members here so they may send their 
girls there. 

Mrs. Meredith: We are not “booming” the school, we have 
more girls there now than we can take care of comfortably, and we 
would have many more if we had room to take care of them. If 
you want to help the agricultural school go to the legislature. 
(Applause.) 

Prof. W. W. Pendergast: I would like to ask if it Would not 
be well to have the city girls hear just such excellent talks as this, 
and they might become enamored with country life. Let such ones 
come to the school! In fact, invite them with open arms. I know 
I should if I were there. (Laughter and applause.) 


PANSIES will grow almost anywhere in early spring and late fall if plenty 
of water is given them, but for midsummer it is best to make the bed on the 
north or east side of the house, where it will be cool and shady, for the pansy 
delights in coolness. The ground should be spaded up deeply and enriched 
by an admixture of thoroughly rotted manure and woods earth. 


OnE of the most important items in growing onions is to secure good seed. 
Seed that is grown from ordinary stock is not assatisfactory as that grown from 
select bulbs. Inferior stock should never be used. I have no doubt that seed 
of good quality can be procured from almost any reliable seedsman, but to get 
the very best I think every grower ought to select his own stock. This re- 
quires not a little extra work and considerable trouble, so that most onion 
growers are content to purchase seed from the local dealer. 


THE APPLE BOX IN ARKANSAS.—Indications are that the box as a package 
for apples is gaining in favor, though few are atthe present time usingit. The 
large apple dealers are said not to advocate the box. In Arkansas a bill has 
recently been introduced in the legislature to make the bushel box the legal 
measure for apples. This box is 9 inches deep, 12 inches wide and 20 inches 
long, inside measure. The box varies in size in different partsof the United 
States, but all the boxes hold somewhat mote than a bushel and less than a 
heaped bushel.—O. J. Farmer. 
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PLANT PREMIUMS GIVEN Out THIS YEAR.—Out of a total of 1,260 
members April 1st, 450 availed themselves of the offer of plant premiums 
offered this year to all members. After that date it was announced no selec- 
tions could be made for the current year. 


BOUNTIES FOR TREE PLANTING ON THE PRAIRIES.—The last state legisla- 
ture enacted as an amendment to a previous law a provision giving a bounty of 
$2.50 per acre per year for a period of six years for each acre planted and kept 
in good condition with any kind of forest tree except black locust. This is 
limited to ten acres to any one person. 


DEATH OF J. C. WALKER—Mr. J, C. Walker died at Napa, California, on 
February 3 last. He had removed to that place a year ago on account of his 
health. Mr. Walker had been a member of this society for ten years. He was 
a very earnest worker and a great addition to our organization. His home 
until a year ago was at Rose Creek, Minn. 


A SIMPLE WAY OF PROTECTING CHERRIES FROM BiIRDS.—“Take old cot- 
ton rags from old dresses. Tear them in strips about one inch wide and eigh- 
teen inches long. Take all kinds of colors. Tie to the upper and outside 
branches so that the wind will blow them about. This must not be done until 
cherries are beginning to color, just before the birds begin eating them. I 
saved my cherries the last two years in this way. Try it.’’-—Martin Penning, 
Sleepy Eye. 


THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN POMOLOGICAI, SOCIETY.—This society 
is to hold its next regular biennial session at Boston on September 10, 11, and 
12, a three days session. Who of our members is planning to be in New Eng- 
land at that time and can attend as a representative of this society? Any such 

should notify the secretary and secure proper credentials. If more than one 
representative is there all the better. We ought always if possible to be re- 
presented at the meetings of that society. 


How To SECURE NEW MEMBERS.—Here is a method of one member in 
prosecuting this work of securing new members for the society—and I can 
vouch for the success of his method as he has sent in a large number of mem- 
bers asaresult. He says, ‘‘I armed myself with a few copies of the monthly 
Horticulturist, my bound volume and the society circulars, went to the differ- 
ent stores, called everybody around me and explained everything about its 
purpose and work, and I have received several promises for new members.”’ 


Our INCREASED PRINTING APPROPRIATION.—The new printing law for 
our society as amended passed the house Monday, April 6th, and the senate 
Tuesday, April 7th. Every vote cast in voting on this measure in both branches 
of the legislature wasin its favor. Not one voted against it. This law gives us 
exactly what we asked for, 4,000 volumes and $2,500 annually to pay for 
them. This is an increase of 1,000 volumes over the old law, and will enable 
us to provide for the probable increase in our membership roll the coming two 
years. Andthen what? The law will soon be printed in full in our monthly: 
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THE YELLOW TRANSPARENT.— ‘‘Mr. Somerville told me he had a group 
of Yellow Transparents from Mr. Tuttle, of Baraboo, stock that did not blight 
at all, and another group from the Iowa Agricultural College that blighted 
badly, both contiguous and in same conditions of age, soil and culture. Why 
one group blighted and the other not may be a matter of conjecture, but where 
this variety can be grown without blight we have nothing better of its class. 
I grew it several years fruiting in South Dakota and found it the most profit- 
able early market apple we had, coming in, as it did, ahead of all southern 
early apples and before the Duchess.’’ OLIVER GIBBS. 


AN INCREASED APPROPRIATION FOR THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.— 
The state legislature just adjourned appropriated for the uses of this society 
$500. annually hereafter. This is the amount which the society asked for, 
and it was granted without a dissenting vote. This with the previous annual 
appropriations of $1,000 and $500 respectively makes an aggregate of 
$2,000 standing appropriation for ths uses of this society. In securing this, 
as well as the increased printing appropriation, the society is under many ob- 
ligations to its membership and toa host of earnest friends outside the 
society as well. It is a special cause for self-gratulation that the modest re- 
quests of this society were granted without opposition from any source. The 
usefulness of this organization is generally recognized throughout the state. The 
general confidence shown by these acts should strengthen us in our purpose to 
be of still larger public service. 


THE NEw LAW REGULATING FARMERS’ INSTITUTES IN MINNESOTA.—The 
law enacted this winter by the state legislature makes a change in the time of 
the beginning of the terms of the members of the Institute Board so that the 
president of the State Horticultural Society becomes a member for one year 
from the first day of August, 1903. Whoever is the president of the horticul- 
tural society a year from that time, that is on the first of August, 1904, will 
hold the position as a member of the Farmer’s Instituie Board for three years 
thereafter, the regular terms of office on that board being three years. Ex-pre- 
sident W. W. Pendergast having recently tendered his resignation asa member 
of the Farmer’s Institute Board the present president, Mr. C. Wedge, takes his 
place as a member until August first next, when he will become a member 
under the new law. Eighteen thousand dollars per annum has been approp- 
riated under this act to meet the expenses of the farmer’s institutes in the state. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE MINNESOTA STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY,— 
Among the important laws enacted by the state legislature this winter isan act 
reorganizing and regulating the affairs of the State Agricultural Society and 
giving them the necessary power to enforce police regulations, without a change 
of venue, upon the fair grounds during the progress of the state fair. No im- 
portant change is made by this law in the membership or make up of this so- 
ciety. Hereafter the horticultural society, in common with similar associations 
in the state, will be represented at the annual meeting by two delegates as well 
as by the president. Heretofore we have had only the president as a represent- 
ative. The title of the state fair property is hereafter to be vested in the state of 
Minnesota, and the State Agricultural Society becomes a department of the 
state government. This law has been drawn with great care and is expected 
to correct effectually the weaknesses of previous legislation. 
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PROF. GREEN’S APPLE BULLETIN.—The bulletin on apple growing now 
some months in preparation by Prof. Samuel B. Green will be issued about 
June Ist. It will be eminently practical in character, giving cultural direc- 
tions in detail and will be profusely illustrated by engravings of all the leading 
orchard fruits of the northwest. Such a publication will be greatly sought 
after and should go into a form for preservation. We hope arrangements may 
be made to put a suitable binding on at least a portion of the issue. 


The MINNESOTA APPROPRIATION FOR THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION.—The 
late state legislature made an appropriation of $100,000 to be used for the 
purpose of installing and maintaining a suitable exhibit of the industries and 
resources of the state at the coming exposition at St. Louis. A board of three 
persons has this in charge. Mr. J. M. Underwood isa member of this board, 
as stated before in the secretary’s corner. Associated with him are Conde 
Hamlin, of St. Paul, and Theodore Hays, of Minneapolis. Tine members of the 
board are not allowed any compensation for their services but may be reim- 
bursed for personal expenses not to exceed $1,000 each. The board is limited 
in the matter of salaries or wages to be paid to its employees to the sum of 
$15,000. Otherwise there are no restrictions as to the uses to be made of the 
appropriation for this exhibit. 


THE List oF THOSE SENDING NEW MEMBERS since March 17 and up to 


to April 21. . 
Jewell Nursery Co. 26 Ole Sanderson, 1 
B. N. Lewis, 1 - A. Brackett, 3 
O. Hoglund, 1 F. J. Engleson, 2 
N. J. Trenham, 1 S. B. Green, 1 
L. Johannessohn, 2 O. A. Th. Solem, 1 
Mrs. Jennie Stager, 2 Dr. A. KE. Johnson, 1 
T. A. Hoverstad, 4 T. E. Cashman, 1 
E. G. Cooley, 1 


QUESTIONS AND” REPLIES. 


QUESTIONS AND REPLIES.—In the effort to establish a ‘‘question and an- 
swer column’’ nine questions were received and published last month. Re- 
plies to most of these will be found in that column this month, but only three 
questions have come in. If our members are desirous of continuing this depart- 

ment, the responsibility rests upon them. If questions come in the column 
can be sustained, otherwise not. This is apparent. What questions have you 
that are still unanswered? Please send them in early for the next issue. 


REPLIES. 


2. REPLY.—The Wealthy apple is not placed on the list of first degree 
of hardiness by the society because they do not consider it sufficiently hardy. 
Yet they do consider it one of the most desirable varieties to plant excepting 
in very severe locations. JNO. P. ANDREWS. 


3. REPLY.—Top-working, if on hardy stock, gives the tree a hardy 
root and body and for that reason will bring out a top that has been slightly 
hurt by the winter better than a root and body that has also been hurt by the 
winter. . A. BRACKET?, Excelsior. 
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3. REPLY.—The trunk and forks of a half hardy apple tree are its weaker 
parts, and these we eliminate when properly top-worked on hardy, vigorous 
apple trees. A top-worked tree is also made hardier because of a more or less 
imperfect connection of scion with the stock. Thete isa restricted downward 
flow of sap causing the new growth to ripen up earlier, and for the same reason 


to produce more abundantly of fruit buds, and larger fruit as well. 
DEWAIN COOK. 


7. ReEpPLy.—Season conditions govern the removal of screens from over 
small transplanted evergreens. If a hot, dry season for the first year after 
planting, let the screen remain the second year. If the trees have made a fine 
growth the first year, the screen can be removed the following spring, remov- 
ing it after they have started to grow. WyMAN ELLIOT. 


4. RxEp1,y.—I have lived more or less in eight different states—and from 
the extreme northern to extreme southern states—and while I have been, 
and am now out of the ‘‘apple belt’? am not out of the “blight belt.”’ Have 
experimented with the Jennings and Red Astrachan apples here—fruited the 
first two yeats—and then both sorts blighted to death. Pears went nearly as 


bad. Think I am safe in answering the question in the affirmative. 
A. W. S1as, Harbor View, Fla. 


6. RxEPLyY.—lIf one could be assured of a reasonable amount of moisture 
one-half inch would be sufficiently deep to plant apple seeds, but as we are 
subject to drought in this country it is safe to plant them one inch deep. 

: A. BRACKET, Excelsior. 


7. REPLY.—Seedling evergreens that have been transplanted and grown 
one year under shade should have the shade removed late in the fall or early 
in the spring. Do not wait until we have hot suns and then remove the shade. : 

A. BRACKETT, Excelsior. 


9. REPLY.—The name ‘“‘Cinnamon vine” is rather elastic, as it includes 
many tropical and sub-tropical species of the Dioscorea, or Yam genus. Some 
are valuable greenhouse plants; the Chinese Yam, or Battata, is generally re- 
ferred to as Cinnamon vine on account of the peculiar fragrance of its blossoms; 
it has a large, deeply buried and edible root, which survives the winter in New 
York and southern New England and might be successfully cultivated with 
and under the same protection that will preserve the tenderer varieties of lilies. 


One variety, D. villosa, known as the wild Yam, grows in our woodland 
thickets as far north as the Minnesota valley, being recorded from Fort Snel- 
ling and Mankato, and so should prove hardy in this latitude under proper 
conditions, though of course not as luxuriant and attractive as its tropical 
kinsfolk. Its roots are offered in the seedman's catalogues under the name, 


frequently, of ‘‘Hardy Cinnamon Vine.”’ F. H. NUTLER: 
QUESTIONS. 
10. QuEstIon.—Is there a larger apple than the Gloria Mundi? If so 
name it and give circumference. A. W. SIAs. 


11. QuEstTIon.—Mr. Underwood says (page 109) everybody plants his 
orchard too close, but does not state what would be a proper distance. Will 
you or he tell us? 

12. QuEsTion.—Is it true that the only strawberries that succeed well 
in Minnesota are the Countess and Crescent, as one man has it? And where 
can Countess plants be had, as I don’t see it listed in the catalogs? 
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THE NORWAY POPLAR. 
EMIL SAHLER, WASECA. 


This tree is a cross between the wild poplar and the cottonwood, 
and it originated in Norway, so far as I can learn. It was brought 
to Minnesota by a man who came from one of the eastern states, 
with a wagon load of the slips, to sell them to the farmers. He 
claimed that the tree was much better than the cottonwood and that 
it did not raise the cotton, which is so troublesome. In my fourteen 
years of experience with the tree, I find it to be a good and clean tree. 
It has a small seed similar to the wild poplar. When the blossom 
drops off, it will in a few days ay up and disappear, and that is 
the last of it. 

The Norway poplar tree grows faster than any other tree I know 
of, and it grows up straight with strong limbs. The grain of the 
wood is straight. While the trée is young the bark is smooth, but 
when it gets older the bark becomes rough, and it does not sun-scald 
nor crack open. The tree will bear transplanting well and can be 
raised on all kinds of soil, but it should be grown from the slip. I 
have never been able to understand why the seed will not grow; 
but I have never been able to grow a Norway poplar from seed. 

The slips can be cut as early as March and must be kept out of 
the sun and air but not in a cellar. When they are held for any 
length of time before planting, the end that goes into the ground 
should be cut fresh again. The sooner the slip is planted after be- 
ing cut from the parent tree the better it is. The slip can be cut 
about ten inches long, but one, two or three feet long will make a 
more rapid growth, as it can be put down deeper in the soil where 
the moisture is. The leaves hang on the trees as late as the middle 
of October. 

I have lived on the Minnesota prairie for thirty-three years. Dur- 
ing this time I have tried all kinds of trees for windbreaks. Thirteen 
years ago I planted three thousand five hundred Norway poplar 
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slips on my farm for a windbreak, and I have had such good success 
with them that I have planted more from year to year. I now have 
four acres of this kind of windbreak grove around my buildings, 
yard and apple orchard. I have trees of this kind grown from slips 
eight inches long and one-third of an inch thick, planted fourteen 
years ago, which now measure seventeen inches in diameter, and 
are from forty-five to fifty-five feet high. I challenge any farmer 
or tree grower in the state to show better results. Considering the 
age of my trees, I believe there is not a better windbreak grove in 
the state. During the past four years I have taken all my summer 
firewood out of this grove, four or five cords or more each season. 
I cut this wood and pile it up green in the woodshed; it is soon dry 
enough to burn, and it makes a splendid heat. 

I will now explain my way of planting the Norway poplar grove. 
I take the limbs of the last year’s growth and cut them about nine 
or ten inches long. Some limbs make four or five slips. I plant 
these slips four feet apart one way and five feet the other way, and 
push them into the ground five or six inches deep. If the ground is 
very hard I take a piece of iron and shove it down first, and then I 
put in the slips. The ground should be plowed in the fall and well 
pulverized so that the moisture will be held. I work the ground 
the same as for corn. The ground should be kept clean of grass 
and weeds so as to give the little tree a chance to grow, and it will 
grow. I take care of the trees in this way for three years, when they 
will be large enough to shade the ground so that neither grass nor 
weeds will grow. 


Norway Poplar Windbreak at Home of Emil Sahler. 


Four years ago this spring I planted 500 slips. These trees now 
measure on an average thirty feet in height, and are from four 
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to seven inches in diameter. When the trees are from five to eight 
inches thick, I cut out every other row. This gives the remaining 
trees a better chance to grow, and the cut trees make good firewood. 

I have twenty rows of poplar on the west and north of my yards 
and buildings, and ten rows on the south and east, in addition to a 
large number of soft maple and box elder trees and evergreens. Had 
it not been for my grove, my buildings would have been blown down 
in a tornado last July, as that storm took down a number of farm- 
ers buildings in my neighborhood not well protected by groves. 
These winds tested my trees, and they stood the storm well. A small 
number were blown down, and one tree twelve inches in diameter 
was torn out by the roots. Some oak trees near by were destroyed. 
My poplars seem to stand the wind as well as the oak thus far. This 
proves that the poplar is a sturdy tree, and a good storm protecter. 
Every orchard should be protected by such a windbreak. 

For a windbreak and snow catcher the slips can be planted every 
eighteen inches. [ let all the limbs grow on the outside row of trees; 
they grow out very thick. The more limbs the more brush, and that 
will stop the wind, and the snow will pile up in and around the trees, 
and not be in and on everything in the yard. The inside trees are 
stripped, say the first year, from the top of the tree down to the 
bottom. The way I do it, I wear a glove, so it will not injure my 
hand. I take hold of the top of tree with the left hand and with the 
right hand I strip off the leaves and little twigs, and they will not 
grow any more. The next year I do the same. I do this when the 
leaves and twigs are from one-third inch to one and one-half inches 
long. But if I want to plant more trees the next year I let a good 
many of those twigs grow. These will make cuttings for the next 
spring’s planting. 

‘Leave two buds of the cutting above the ground .when planting, 
and if both buds grow only the strongest one should be left to grow, 
and the weakest one cut off. That is the way I treat my trees and 
have the best of success. 

By planting two rows around the hog pasture and stock pasture 
in four or five years it will make the best kind of shade for the stock. 
I have planted Norway poplar trees or slips on the south side of my 
pasture and lane for shade for the stock, and in warm, sunny days 
the stock will come up to shade themselves. The Norway poplar 
grove makes one of the best shade trees I have seen, as the leaves 
are very plentiful on them and very large. The ground should be 
plowed at least seven inches deep and well manured where a grove 
is to be planted, as the little roots need the ground very loose and 
mellow, and that will give the little trees a good start. This tree 
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stands transplanting remarkably well, even when eight or twelve 
feet high I take all the roots with the tree I possibly can leave on it; 
then I trim off all the limbs excepting three or four on the very top; 
then I dig a hole at least two feet deep and three feet across it. I 
plant the tree from ten to twelve inches deeper that it was before, 
and pack the dirt very solid on the roots, and by doing so the tree 
will stand a great deal more wind, for if the roots have started to 
grow, if planted shallow and a heavy wind blows, it will be apt to 
loosen the roots and set the tree back a good deal and sometimes will 
cause it to die. But if the tree is planted deep, the roots will not be 
destroyed and will grow every time. 

I plant all kinds of trees deep for a good many reasons: if drouth 
sets in, and they are set deep the roots will be more apt to have damp 
ground and will be more sure to grow, and if I want to cultivate the 
trees my plow and cultivator will not detach nor pull up the roots. 


TWENTY-FOUR YEARS’ EXPERIENCE GROWING TREES 
AND FRUITS IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY. 


FRANK T. HASELTINE, CROOKSTON. 


I opened the nursery business in Crookston the spring of 1879. 
The city at that time was very small and new, not over three hundred 
in population. The whole of north Red River Valley was new, no 
settlers on the prairie and only a few farms taken up along the rivers 
and creeks that were cultivated. I leased a small tract of land, ten 
acres, within the city limits, that had been cropped one year, most too 
new to plant to nursery stock, but by plowing twice and dragging 
thoroughly I managed to get it in fair shape to plant. 

I planted first two acres to currants, gooseberries and raspberries, 
also a few Transcendent crabs, Hyslop and Whitney crabs, and 
Duchess, Wealthy and Tetofsky apples. I planted in the fall one 
acre of tree seed, box elder and ash. Soon settlers came into the 
country to take up government lands on the prairies—and they were 
allowed one hundred and sixty acres in each section for a tree claim, 
which they could hold and receive a patent for from government by 
planting and cultivating ten acres of trees for seven years. ‘This 
made a strong demand for seedling trees, box elder, ash and cotton- 
wood, from all nurseries in the northwest. 

The winter of 1879-80 was very severe and cold. The ther- 
mometer went as low as fifty degrees below zero. I found in the 
spring of 1880 nearly all my apple trees killed by frost. The crab 
apples were badly damaged ; currants and gooseberries came through 
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the winter all right. Raspberry canes, both red and black, froze back 
to the ground. They were not protected the fall before with either 
mulch or laying down canes and covering with earth. 

In the years 1880 and 1881 I planted more currants, gooseberries, 
raspberries, Transcendent and Hyslop crabs and Desoto plums. The 
varieties of currants I grew mostly were White Grape, Improved 
Red Dutch, Victoria, Prince Albert and Long Bunch Holland; also 
Mammoth Cluster black raspberry, Philadelphia, Turner and Cuth- 
bert red raspberries, Houghton and Downing gooseberries. | 

In the year 1882 I planted one acre to strawberries, one-half each 
of Wilson and Crescent. The year 1883 was very dry in the spring 
and summer, but I had one of the best paying crops of strawberries 
I have ever grown. I took off something over 3,000 quarts of truit, 
which sold readily in our market at twenty-five cents a quart. I 
also had a good crop of raspberries from the Philadelphia—none to 
speak of from the other varieties—and a good fair crop of currants 
and gooseberries. 

I purchased in the fall of 1883 forty acres of new ground, where 
I have my present nursery, within one mile of the city, and broke up 
one-half of this ground the following year. I had it in fine condition 
to transplant to trees and small fruits in years 1885 and 1886. In 
years 1883 and 1884 there was a strong demand from new settlers 
for forest trees and small fruits from north Minnesota and North Da- 
kota. My trade in nursery stock was increasing rapidly. Settlers 
were planting tree claims and making groves around their homes 
on the prairies and planting small fruits. Transcendent and Hyslop 
crabs and Desoto plums were the only kinds of large fruits we could 
grow with success. Our winters were too severe to grow any stand- 
ard apples. I have found by experience that we can grow good 
crops of small fruits in this northern country, proyiding we have 
shelter belts or groves around our homes. 

We are troubled some springs with late frosts in May that kill 
nearly all blossoms on plums, crab apples, currants and gooseberries ; 
sometimes frosts in June which kill blossoms on strawberry beds and 
raspberries. We can prevent this damage some by heavy mulching 
of straw. When we do have good fair crops of small fruits they 
pay well for time and expense. The quality is very fine and much 
fresher than those shipped into our market. There is a heavy de- 
mand for all kinds of fruits in this northern country, growing more 
and more every year. 

Since 1895 our winters have become milder—more groves on 
our prairies, more shelter for fruit growing. We can grow the 
Duchess and Hibernal apples fairly well; Transcendent, Hyslop 
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Martha, Virginia and other varieties of crabs. In the last three or 
four years Transcendent and Hyslop crabs have blighted badly. 

I have had good success growing all the hardier varieties of 
shrubs, roses and bulbs. I even grow the hardier varieties of per- 
petual roses by cutting them back the first hard frosts in November 
and covering them one foot thick with fresh stable manure, leaving 
it on until all hard frosts are gone in the spring. I have found in 
over twenty years’ experience in this country there is no excuse for 
farmers or others being without all the small fruits they need for 
their families. They will grow and give plenty of fruit with good 
care in planting and cultivation. They can also grow all the hardier 
varieties of crab apples and a few of the hardier varieties of apples . 
and plums. 


FRUIT LISTS FOR MINNESOTA. 
A. W. LATHAM, SEC’Y. 


Late last fall there was sent out from this office a circular blank 
to the members requesting information, among other things, as to 
the varieties of fruit succeeding best in each locality, and in prepar- 
ing these lists the members were requested to “‘take into considera- 
tion hardiness, productiveness, value for home use or market and 
freedom from blight, judging in each instance by his own experience 
or by observation in his own locality.” . 

In response to these circulars about 200 replies were received 
that furnished this information, and from these replies the lists 
that follow were collated. In putting these lists together, instead 
of taking the state as a whole it is divided somewhat arbitrarily into 
seven districts, the purpose being, however, to include in each district 
an area of country ‘where climatic and soil conditions are approxi- 
mately similar. Of course nothing approaching exactness could be 
expected from this arrangement, but the lists as prepared in this 
way would be of more value to the planter than where covering the 
whole state. 

The figures given show the number of votes cast for the varieties 
named, but, as a rule, any variety in which not over one vote was 
cast in the district was left out of that list. 


District number one is intended to cover the southeastern part 
of the state. District number two the southwestern part, going far 
enough north to take in that portion of the state most affected by the 
hot, dry winds from the southwest. District number three includes 
in a general way the Big Woods region of east central Minnesota. 
District number four lies north of number three and includes the 
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lighter soil of the eastern central part of the state. District number 
five is that portion of the state lying directly west of district number 
four and north of number three. District number six is the Red 
River Valley, which has a soil and meteorology of its own. District 
number seven includes the rest of the north half of the state. From 
this district only two replies came in. 

District number one; seventeen counties: Houston, Fillmore, 
Mower, Freeborn, Faribault, Martin, Watonwan, Blue Earth, 
Waseca, Steele, Dodge, Olmsted, Winona, Wabasha, Goodhue, Rice, 
Le Sueur. . 

District number two; seventeen counties: Jackson, Nobles, 
Rock, Pipe Stone, Murray, Cottonwood, Brown, Redwood, Lyon, 
Lincoln, Yellow Medicine, Lac Qui Parle, Renville, Kandiyohi, 
Chippewa, Swift, Big Stone. 

District number three; eleven counties: Dakota, Washington, 
Ramsey, Hennepin, Scott, Carver, Wright, McLeod, Sibley, Nicollet, 
Meeker. 

District number four; eleven counties: Anoka, Sherburne, 
Isanti, Chisago, Benton, Mille Lacs, Kanabec, Pine, Carlton, Aitkin, 
Crow Wing. 

District number five; ten counties: Stearns, Morrison, Todd, 
Ottertail, Douglas, Pope, Grant, Stevens, Traverse, Wilkin. 

District number six ; six counties : Becker, Clay, Norman, Polk, 
Marshall, Kittson. 

District number seven; eight counties: Lake, St. Louis, Itasca, 
Cass, Hubbard, Beltrami, Roseau, Red Lake. 
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OUR DUTY AS HORTICULTURISTS. 
ALFRED TERRY, SLAYTON. 

While I believe that great praise for the wonderful advance 
movement in fruit culture in this state is due to the leading mem- 
bers of this society, some of whom, afte: long years of successful 
toil in improving and acclimatizing the apple and the plum, have 
gone to their rest, and others, equally helpful, are still with us 
and at work, yet I believe that as a state society of horticulturists 
we should also start a movement, systematically, to influence the 
masses of our people to practice horticulture around their homes 


Alfred Terry at his Home in Slayton, Minn. 


and in every unoccupied place about them. By horticulture, I 
mean ornamental trees and shrubbery as well as fruit, flowers 
and vegetables. 

Our poet of Shakopee may write of Minnesota’s 

‘* Wealth of wheat and pine, 
Cities great and iron mine.’’ 

to tempt the seekers after worldly riches, but that will not im- 
prove the aesthetic nature of our people. 

It is sad to see the majority of the dwelling lots in our cities 
and villages containing rubbish piles and unsanitary wastes in- 
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stead of flowers, shrubs and vegetables, bare ground and {foot- 
worn ruts instead of green lawns and gravel paths, and broken 
and unpainted fences instead of well trimmed hedges or blossom- 
ing screens. 

How often in the country, too, we find that though the fields 
are decked in beauty the home is surrounded by weeds and filth 
combined. We should 
find some means to im- 
prove this state of things. 
Though horticultural 
societies were only start- 
ed in the first decade of 
the last century, yet 
thirty years had not 
elapsed before they had 
started flower and vege- 
table shows in nearly 
every village in England, 
the poorer inhabitants 
competing for the prizes 
donated by those of 


wealth and all taking an 
interest in the annual 
display. All who have 
visited English villages 
have been impressed 
with the beauty of the 
scenes and the tragrance 
—if in summer—of the 
flowers and shrubs, yet 
without these adorn- 
ments a British village 
is usually an unsightly 
spectacle. Annually 
every village has its 
horticultural show, and 
prizes are given for the 
best kept grounds as well as the best products. The little plot 
around’ each cottage and house, however small that plot may be, 
is decked with flowers and, where there is room, with lawn or 
vegetables, giving an aspect of beauty, profit and cleanliness. 

In Minnesota we may have to use other means on account of 
the different circumstances, but we should early set to work as 
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horticulturists, assisted by the state, to attain to the same object. 
We should influence and assist the masses of our people to make 
their surroundings tasteful and profitable. 

In my own village the influence of (principally) one old gentle- 
man can be seen in nearly every dwelling lot, for he talked as 
well as practised horticulture in all its branches, and the citizens 
followed his teachings; 
and now thereis scarcely 
a home in that prairie 
town but what has its 
ornamental and fruitful 
garden. The very char- 
acter of the people has 
been favorably affected 
thereby. 

We have only about 
380 cities and villages 
of over a hundred in- 
habitants in this state. 
We have 1,000 or more 


members of this society, 
and a thousand other 
horticulturists ought to 
belong to it for the good 
of themselves and the 
state. Each one owes 
to the world his_ best 
efforts. Every citizen 
should give to his coun- 
try and his neighbor- 
hood the impress of his 
own knowledge and 
gifts. False is that idea 
which is often expressed 
that “the world owes 
every man a living.” 
Rather let it be said that 
every man owes to the world all his talents. He should carry 
out the spirit in all things of the Master’s command, “Freely ye 
have received, freely give.” 

There is another special duty devolving upon the professional 
horticulturist, a duty which if well performed would add honor 
to their profits and bring success to their customers and hasten 
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the day when Minnesota would become noted for its large products 
of fruit. Our nurserymen grow fine stock, true to name, and they 
advertise so thoroughly that every occupier of land is approached 
by them. Their names are many, and their orders are large. 
They pack their stock with pains and intelligence and ship with 
promptness. This I have had a chance to know from personal 
observation. Now comes the work of the delivery agent. O, 
what a misnomer! He should be called the “‘destroying agent.” 
The nurseryman is a benefactor and strains, yes, successfully 
strains, every nerve to give to his customer the best stock in the 
best condition. The delivery agent exercises all the nerve he has 
got—and he has plenty of it—to collect the cash from which comes 
his commission, but he never spares time or muscle to preserve 
the life of the stock. I doubt if 15 per cent of the fruit trees de- 
livered by him survive the ‘‘drying process”? to which he sub- 
jects them, and much of what he has not himself killed dies be- 
cause, in his hurry, he allows customers to ‘“‘chuck’’ the bare 
rooted trees into the wagon to ride many miles exposed to the 
sun and wind. I am describing the common not the occasional 
delivery. 

Nurserymen, it is in your power, and your power only, to 
cure this evil. Were all customers to buy directly from our Min- 
nesota nurserymen and have their stock shipped directly to them 
with a ten-lined instruction of how to “heel in” the annual profit 
to the state and to the customer would be great. 

Tree peddlers are bad enough because they know little of 
horticulture and encourage the purchase of stock which is more 
beautiful on paper than useful in the garden, but what can we say 
of the delivery agent who is too lazy to put the roots in a trench 
and to see that the stock starts from his hands to its destination 
as well cared for as was the case when his employer first started 
them on their journey. 

Mr. A. J. Philips: How many nurseries have you visited in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin at the time of shipment of trees? 

Mr. Terry: May I answer that in a peculiar way? I do not 
know how they pack the stock, but I know enough about trees to 
know when mine arrive properly packed. I conld go through a. 
lot of forms and motions about packing trees and people might 
think I did it well, but I want to know how they will arrive. 

Mr. Philips: I think the statement about the nurserymen 
has surprised some of those men who raise trees, it did me 
anyway. 

Mr. Terry: I would like to ask the gentleman whether he 
has ever been surprised at the rough way in which a professional 
nurse will handle a patient, and when we handle them so carefully 
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they will groan under our treatment. JI am a professional nurse 
for my tree, and yet that tree must have the best care. I believe 
you are all professional nurses to your trees. 


TEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN CELERY CULTURE. 
H. J. BALDWIN, NORTHFIELD. 


As a new member of the Minnesota State Horticultural Society 
I wish to say a few words by way of introduction. I have often 
been invited to join this society, but as my business was so largely 
along the line of vegetable growing I had the impression that but 
little attention was paid to this subject at the society’s meetings, and 
I have no special desire now to bring in to these meetings a subject 
foreign to the interests of the membership. However, I believe 
the society might be greatly enlarged if the subject of vegetable grow- 
ing in its different phases could be given ample attention. In pre- 
senting this paper on celery culture I desire to state first that I do not 
consider myself a professional in the business but have had ten years’. 
experience and am willing to tell it to you as best 1 can. We face 
this fact: that more and more celery is being consumed every year, 
and where it used to be classed among the luxuries of life it is now 
coming to be one of the necessities. My experience has been almost 
entirely confined, as regards place, to the city of Northfield, and my 
soil is only the ordinary upland garden soil, black loam with clay 
subsoil. Few of us can have a natural celery soil, but let us not be 
discouraged because we can not have the best. 

Gardeners all use the self-bleaching varieties for early use. 
’ White Plume and Snow White are, I think, preferable to the yellow 
varieties, as they are more healthy. Seed should be purchased from 
reliable firms, and the very best is none to good, as the expense of 
seed is but very little. 

For our first early celery I would advise sowing the seed the first 
week in March in the hotbed. If sown too early it is apt to bolt and 
go to seed. Remember the seed is small and requires two weeks 
or over to germinate. I usually sift good sandy loam into shallow 
flats, filling them nearly level full. Press down the loam with a 
bit of a flat board, sow the seed on this flat surface broadcast, cover 
lightly and press firm again; then place a damp cloth over the surface 
and leave it on until the celery is ready to come up. When the plants 
commence to crowd each other transplant into other flats and get 
them into cold frames as soon as the weather will permit. I would 
not go to all this trouble of transplanting singly into flats for only 
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a small amount. It can be brought along in this way to be ready 
for market or home use by the Fourth of July or a little later. For 
the larger amount that comes on later transplant into cold frames 
by spreading the plants out in rows six inches apart so they will grow 
stocky and ready for the field a few weeks later. Be sure and never 
overheat the plants. 

Let us follow this lot of celery through to the market and then 
come back and speak of the later kinds. The early transplanted 
plants should be set in the open field as soon as the ground and 
weather will permit. A little frost wont kill them. I would never 
attempt to earth up during hot weather on ordinary soils, for it 
would surely rust. Ten or twelve inch boards are wide enough, and 
don’t put them up until the celery will reach to the top of the boards, 
or it will be small and spindling. As soon as the boards are in place, 
then irrigate and push it as fast as possible. Do not crowd along 
only such an amount as you can dispose of right off as soon as fit 
to use, for during the hot weather it will spoil in many ways if not 
used. The same boards ought to bleach three lots during the season. 

For private use in warm weather I have found that it pays to 
leave the root on and put ten cents’ worth in a bunch, thus avoiding 
the usual picking over and rough handling. 

These same early varieties should be sown a few weeks later for 
our fall crop. Use the boards from the early crop already harvested. 
I have found it better to use the green-leaved varieties for late use, 
and this spring sowed the seed about April 15, when a crop of early 
hotbed radishes had been gathered, transplanting the first time as 
with the second early lot. I placed them near the water tank, so they 
could be thoroughly watered often and make a good root growth. 

My field has been thoroughly manured and worked up in best 
of shape. I always plant on the level surface, using a line, setting 
the plants first on one side and then on the other, each plant from 
an inch and a half to two inches from the line thus getting in a 
plant about every four inches; whereas the usual rule is once in six 
inches. I have had good success planting in this way but do not like 
the double row system for several reasons. Three and a half feet 
is plenty of width between rows for the real late celery, but four 
feet ought to be given for celery to be used in the fall. 

Quite often people will board up the green-leaved celery and will 
wonder why they do not bleach. Always bank up with dirt. A 
little flax straw placed along the sides of the rows will help to keep 
it clean and more free from rust—banking over the straw. The 
keeping qualities of the green-leaved varieties is far superior to that 
of the self-bleaching, and they are also of better flavor. 
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The storage of late celery for fall and winter use is the hardest 
problem we have to solve. One can put in a few plants in a box and 
set in a cool cellar and keep them quite easily, but you take several 
thousand, and it becomes more difficult. A few general rules should be 
closely observed, and let no one think that the small details are of 
little importance. First, the plants must be healthy and not full 
grown, the later to be kept the younger and greener it should be. 
The reason for this is that the plant naturally wants to grow to 
maturity, and if young it keeps on growing after put in the pit, while 
if large and full grown it will soon decay. 

Cellars being too warm, the pit system is more commonly used. 
One of my pits is twelve by twenty-four feet, and the dirt is thrown 
out about eight inches deep. Put a covering of boards forming a 
V over the celery, making it accessible at any time from a door in 
the end. I set the celery in dirt and water after trimming off all 
the outer useless leaves. As soon as the water settles away the plant 
sets firm, and never wilts. It soon starts out new roots and a new 
growth of stalk, which is always fine in quality. I also utilize my hot- 
bed pits to good advantage, using the board shutters for covering 
and mulching over them as cold weather comes on. 


Pitting celery in these ways works nicely up to Christmas or 
New Years, but another method for later use seems far better: 
heeling it into the ground. This method I have not tried until 
this fall, but at the present time the plants are in fine shape, and all 
looks very favorable. I would like to describe it in detail but have 
time for only a few words. Dig, trim and set the celery its depth in 
the ground, two plants thick and close together in the row. Throw 
up ten inches of dirt and go through the same operation again, con- 
tinuing until six of these double rows are in, which completes the 
bed. It will stand for some time in this condition with the tops 
just a little above ground—light freezing will not hurt it. As colder 
weather comes on and there is danger of freezing up for the season, 
throw over the bed from each side five inches of dirt and let this 
freeze, forming a crust of sufficient firmness to hold up a man; then | 
cover with straw litter or whatever you have most convenient to keep 
from freezing deeper, adding more as the weather becomes colder. 

Many other topics we might speak of, as irrigation, diseases, 
marketing varieties, etc., but time will not allow. 

Mrs. A. A. Kennedy: I woulda like to ask the gentleman whether 
he finds any difficulty in bleaching the green varieties. 

Mr. Baldwin: There is no trouble if they are handled right. 


By the last system I mentioned, it bleaches perfectly in the ground. 
It is used on the largest scale north of Chicago along Lake Michi- 
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gan, where they keep it till the first of April. In the pit system it 
bleaches all right. By putting it in about the middle of October, 
and then having a window in the end so you will have light and so 
it can be aired on mild days, it will keep without any trouble. Mine 
is in very good shape at the present time, and if it had been decent 
weather I would have brought a bunch. 

Mrs. Kennedy: We raise a good deal of it, but we have never 
been able to bleach the green varieties. We have left the root on, 
and we have trimmed it, but all we have been able to save was the 
new growth. We have trenched, and we have put it in a cellar. 
We have a cellar made on purpose for it. Some way or other we 
have not been able to bleach the green varieties, and all we get is the 
new growth, and they say we raise the best celery in the country. 
It is the new growth, and that is why they like it better. 

Mr. Baldwin: The white variety is to fool people. The White 
Plume is not fit for a pig to eat. If you give them a white stalk 
they will declare it is better than the green. You have got to fool 
people a good deal, I will admit that. (Laughter.) 

Mrs. Kennedy. We have had difficulty with the White Plume. 
It will not keep well. The yellow sells nicely too, but I would like 
to learn how to bleach it. 

Mr. Baldwin: You will find that for early use you will have 
to bank it up with dirt. I think some of the green varieties bleach 
better than others. J am not here to advertise varieties, but I have 
found Evan’s Triumph bleaches very nicely, and I have found it 
superior to the Giant Pascal in many respects. It is used a great 
deal through the east. It is a healthy celery; it will not rust or 
blight. 

Mrs. Kennedy: What causes the hollow stalk? 

Mr. Baldwin: Partly the soil and partly the season. 

Mrs. Kennedy: We got the New Kose one year and planted 
that, and every bunch had a hollow stalk. 

Mr. Baldwin: I think it must have been partly due to the 
ground it was planted in. You probably did not feed it right, and 
it was very likely overgrown. It was probably a favorable season, 
and it was overgrown. 

Mrs. Kennedy: We thought that was the cause but did not 
know. 

Mrs. J. M. Underwood: Have you had any experience with 
the pink variety of celery? 

Mr. Baldwin: Yes, a few years ago I had quite a good deal 
of it, but as I am a market gardener I must consider the question 
of what the people want. If they want anything inferior I have 
to raise it. In the old country, especially in England, ‘that is their 
main celery. The people do not buy it as readily here as they do 
there. It is a fine celery for late use, and if you wish to grow it 
for private use you can do no better. It is almost always solid. 

Mr. Frank Yahnke: I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
he has ever raised celeriac? 

Mr. Baldwin: I have, and yet the Germans down our way would 
not look at it. 
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Mr. Yahnke: I have been growing it ever since I began to 
till the ground, and I expect to grow it as long as I have a piece of 
ground to grow it on. I grew a lot this year, and it is one of the 
finest dishes we have got. It has the advantage in that it can be 
used in more ways than the stalk celery, and it is just as brittle, and 
it can be used in so many ways. It can be used as a vegetable or 
a salad. It has a root like a turnip. I have got some this year 
weighing five or six pounds. They can be kept like the beet, and 
if they are sliced like a cucumber and seasoned with sugar and 
vinegar and put on the table as a salad, or mixed with potato salad, 
it makes a delicious dish for anybody. It is as good a vegetable 
as we have. It can be planted anywhere 8x20 inches apart. 


A HUGE FLORAL CLOCK FOR THE ST. LOUIS EXPO- 
SITION. 


The floral clock is immediately north of the Agricultural Build- 
ing, and to the visitor appears to be made entirely from contribu- 
tions from the floral world. The mechanism of the clock is buried, 
and the huge dial, 100 feet in diameter, shows its face six inches 
above the ground. The dial, the hands—the minute hand being 
fifty feet long and moving five feet at each move—and all the frame 
are so covered with flowers as to quite conceal any mechanical con- 
trivances. 

The numerals marking the hour are fifteen feet in length and are 
made of bright colored coleus, a foliage plant that grows dense and 
may be pruned with the gardener’s shears and kept symmetrical 
without fear of impairing the growth of the plant. 

In the circle surrounding the numerals are twelve collections of 
distinct plants, each collection being twenty-five feet long and twelve 
feet wide. Nature has ordained that each of these plants should 
open its blossom at a certain hour of the day, and the great floral 
‘clock shows how the laws of nature are as exact as the mechanical 
laws discovered by man. As the hands of the giant floral clock 
reach the numeral naming a certain hour, the flowers in the great 
bed at the back of the hour so designated begin to open their buds 
and to exhale the perfume peculiar to the plant, and so on around’ 
the great circle throughout the day. 

Concealed in a picturesque tower is the massive machinery, 
weighing tons and controlling the powerful steel shaft that extends 
under the center of the floral dial, more than fifty feet distant. 
Above the tower is suspended a sweet toned bell, weighing 5,000 
pounds, on which the hour is announced. The sound waves thus 
created penetrate to the extreme ends of the grounds. With the 
first sound of the bell, the doors of the tower swing open, and the 
machinery that propels the great timepiece is exposed for a minute 
to the view of the public. 

The entire center of the face of the mammoth floral clock, the 
space inside the circle created by the numerals and seventy feet in 
diameter, is composed of alternanthera, a foliage plant which is com- 
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monly known as “Joseph’s Coat,” because of its many colors. This 
plant grows low and exceedingly dense, and the mottled and brightly 
colored foliage completely covers the ground, but will never grow 
tall enough to be touched by the hands as they pursue their never 
ending course. Encircling this immense bed of alternanthera, and 
separating it from the fifteen-foot floral numerals that mark the 
hour, is a narrow band of centaurea, another foliage plant popularly 
known as the “Dusty Miller.” This species of plant, a beautiful 
silver in appearance, grows a trifle higher than the alternanthera. 
The band of “Dusty Miller,” only eight inches wide, separates the 
seventy-foot circular bed of alternanthera from the twelve beds of 
the same plant that surround the space on the dial alloted to the large 
numerals. 

The hands of the clock are made of a frame-work of steel, but 
wooden troughs filled with soil are provided, and in these troughs 
myrtle, ivy and other creeping green plants grow and completely 
conceal from view everything but themselves. 

Surrounding the twelve groups of flowers that open their blos- 
soms on the approach of the hour hand, and completing the picture, 
is a circle of grass, six feet wide and as smooth as velvet. The 
visitor may walk around the clock on a spacious promenade, but a 
chain encircles the six foot sward, and the dreaded sign “Keep off 
the grass,” is not in evidence. 

The floral clock will be as attractive an exhibit at night as it 
is by day. Among the foliage of the hour numerals are 1,000 in- 
candescent electric lamps, not visible during the day, but after night- 
fall, when the electric current is turned on, the myriads of lamps 
illuminate the entire exhibit and make it as light as day and more 
beautiful. 


A GARDEN FOR CuT FLOWERS.—You should have a special garden for 
growing flowers for gathering or ‘‘picking.’’ If you want many flowers for 
house decoration and to give away, then grow them at one side inregular row, 
as you would potatoes or sweet corn. Cultivate them by horse or wheelhoe. 
Harvest them in the same spirit that you would harvest string beans and toma- 
toes: that is what they are for. You do not have to consider the ‘‘looks’’ of 
your garden. The old stalks will remain, as the stumps of cabbages do. You 
will not be afraid to pick them. When you have harvested an armful your 
garden is not despoiled.—From Country Life in America‘ 


A CHILDREN’S GARDEN.—Give the children an opportunity to make gar- 
den, says Country Life in America. Vet them grow what they will. Let them 
experiment. It matters less that they produce good plants than that they try 
for themselves. A place should be reserved. Let it be well out of sight, for 
the results may not be ornamental. However, take care that the conditions 
are good for the growing of plants,—good soil, plenty of sun, freedom from the 
enroachment of tree roots and from molestation of carriage drive or chickens. 
It may be well to set the area off by a high fence of chicken-wire screen; then 
cover the fence with vines. Put aseatin the enclosure. This will constitute 
an outdoor nursery-room; and while the child is being entertained and is gain- 
ing health he may gain experience and nature-sympathy at the same time. 
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THE RESULTS OF GOOD PLANTING. 

The accompanying engraving shows a Patten Greening apple, 
planted six years, on the place of S. O. Miller, of New Market, and 
bearing three bushels of apples. Mr. Miller’s method of planting 
as he describes it should produce good results, and this picture is 
sufficient evidence of it. He says that his method is first to dig a 
good big hole, wide and deep, and then hunt for some of the best and 
finest surface soil he can find in his garden with which to fill up the 


S. O. Miller, New Market, and Patten Greening tree, six years planted, bearing 
three bushels. 


bottom of the hole. In this he plants the trees, having the roots nicely 
trimmed, spreading them out well and getting all the fine dirt pos- 
sible between them. When the hole is about half full he puts in 
about half a pail of water, that has been standing in the open air 
a day or two, then more dirt to fill the hole. When this is done he 
packs it down with his feet and pours loose dirt on the top. He 
always leaves some depression around the tree to get the benefit of 
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all the rain falls. He trims back more than half the last year’s 
growth and sets the tree some six to nine inches deeper than it stood 
at the nursery. What dirt came out of the hole he spreads on the 
surface around the tree, not putting any of it back into the hole. 
As a result of this method of planting he says, “They will grow, 
I can tell you.” The orchard is used for growing vegetables, in- 
suring good cultivation, and a good dressing of manure is put on 
every other year. With this treatment a Malinda tree planted in 
1895 has already borne three crops of apples; the last two years they 
bore over a bushel each year. Tree planters can get some profitable 
hints from Mr. Miller’s experience.—Sec’y. 


HORTICULTURE IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 


P. J. BENTZ, PRESIDENT SOUTH DAKOTA SOCIETY. 
(A talk.) 

It gives me great pleasure to appear before you, but it would 
give me more pleasure to listen to you than to speak to you, and 
while we have a great gusher in our town and have a good many 
other good things, we have not got many horticulturists, and while 
we can afford plenty of water we cannot afford much cider, but 
by the grace of the South Dakota horticulturist we propose in time 
to furnish the apples, and as an initiatory step we have planted some 
apple trees. I will just state that one nursery, and I am sorry to 
state that it is a foreign nursery, has shipped in two thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of trees in one year in our little county of sixteen town- 
ships, and a great many of our people buy directly from nurseries, 
and then home nurseries sell trees there to a greater or*less extent, 
and it is a fair statement to say that we have planted from $2,500 
to $4,000 worth of fruit trees in our county of Sanborn. If all those 
trees were planted by South Dakota horticulturists or by people 
who read Minnesota horticultural literature we might expect in a 
very short time to be able to produce some apples, but I am sorry 
to say a great many of those trees are nlanted by people who have 
no more knowledge of what is adapted to the northwest and its con- 
ditions than they have of growing oranges in Florida, and as a con- 
sequence we do not expect to raise many apples in the near future 
at least. In order to accomplish something along practical lines 
the South Dakota Horticultural Society has very kindly agreed to 
meet with us in our town this winter, and we hope by having a 
little horticultural experience related by old timers in our state and 
from your state the people will be somewhat educated along the 
line of fruit they ought to plant. 

I am a new recruit in the field of horticulture, and I am not en- 
titled to the distinction that the society has placed upon me by elect- 
ing me president, unless it is in this respect, that I am somewhat 
of an enthusiast and will keep the ball rolling, but as far as practical 
experience goes I have not much to boast of; although I have lived 
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in that section of the country nearly twenty years I commenced to 
plant apple trees only a few years ago. I note that the people who 
did plant apple trees in that section of country in the early days are 
almost of one opinion that it is folly to fool away time and money 
in planting fruit trees. I presume the people of Minnesota have 
had the same experience, and I regret to say that my limited knowl- 
edge of horticulture in the northwest prevented me from planting 
anything, except that I planted cottonwood, box elder and ash, but 
I eked out an existence for half a life time without making any 
effort to raise an apple.and very few flowers. The reason that we 
are just beginning to do something along the line of fruit culture 
is because heretofore we have not had any way to gain experience, 
and we are just gaining a knowledge from the experience of those 
people who know what is the right sort of method and which are the 
correct varieties to plant. 

Our state has made no provision for publishing horticultural re- 
ports, and the only source of revenue we have to sustain our society 
is the small membership fee, and if it were not for the Minnesota. 
society we would have no horticultural literature. The meeting at 
Woonsocket next January will be the beginning of the extension of 
horticultural lines to the northwest. It will be the furthermost out- 
post at which the horticultural society has ever met. That is not 
saying they cannot raise fruit there. Within twelve miles of our 
town is an orchard that produces from 500 to 1,000 bushels of apples. 
(Applause.) The way our people look at that thing is that this 
particular orchard is located on sandy soil, and they say there is 
something peculiar about the soil in that section that will permit 
the trees to do well, and the gentleman upon whose farm the orchard 
is located has an artesian well, and they say it is his artesian well 
and the peculiar soil that permits him to grow trees and raise fruit. 
West of us there is an orchard that produces two hundred bushels 
of apples. The owner of this orchard cultivates the first season and_ 
puts on a deep mulch of straw, then,he cultivates and remulches. 
He mulches the whole surface of the ground. He raises apples in 
abundance, but they say he lives near the hills, if he were out away 
from the hills he could not do it. There is a peculiarity about the 
soil that makes the difference and which enables that man to produce 
fruit, and the other man has an artesian well, which accounts for his 
success, and we who are not so favorably located cannot do it; that 
is the argument they use. The man who has no artesian well and 
whose soil is not sandy raises apple trees, and the man who has a 
well and has a sandy soil raises apples, but the people between can- 
not raise any. 

But the people are spreading the gospel of horticulture, we are 
getting people interested, we are beginning to plant trees in earnest, 
and a great many people are making a practical demonstration along 
that line. JI am not in the nursery business or in the fruit growing 
business, but I have made a beginning. I have ten acres planted 
and by next spring will have double that, and I am going to continue 
as long as my money holds out. We are going to do something, 
and ere many years you will find South Dakota producing apples 
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in abundance. ‘That time will come as soon as the people recognize 
the fact that it is the right variety and the right method and at- 
tention is needed; then we will get people interested, and they will 
know that they can accomplish something. By way of illustration I 
will say that I am publishing a little newspaper out there, and | am 
preaching horticulture a good deal, and some of my subscribers think 
I am wasting their time in reading about horticulture and growing 
apple trees, because they have proven by experience that horticulture 
is impracticable in that section of country. But by keeping everlast- 
ingly at it I have succeeded in getting some of the old farmers in- 
terested, and many who are readers of my newspaper are beginning 
to inquire where they can get literature pertaining to horticulture, 
and asking for the list that the horticultural society recommends, 
and they are inquiring how they shall’plant and care for an orchard, 
and the result is that a number of people are planting trees. 

I wish to thank you for your kind invitation to speak to you and 
for the attention you have given me, and I will simply say in closing 
that horticulture is marching on to the northwest and it is not going 
to stop in Sanborn county and the eastern part of South Dakota. [ 
thank you. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg (Wis.): Those men out there who have 
got the soil, the push and the energy will grow apples. The success 
in growing apples is more in the man than in the soil. 


SUCCESSFUL HARVESTING AND MARKETING FROM 
THE COMMERCIAL ORCHARD. 


\ 


W. C. CORBETT, MINNEAPOLIS. 


The theme assigned me carries with it the suggestion that the 
first important means of success depends on the orchardist. One 
_ whose heart is not in the work can never succeed; the successful 
grower must love his work, and with loving care watch, protect and 
assist nature. The coming of nature’s easter, the awakening to new life 
of the dormant tree, the assuming of renewed color in bark and twig, 
the swelling of the bud, the bursting forth of fragrant blossom, the 
setting of the fruit, all must be a joy and a pride to this lover of 
nature, the successful orchardist. But with this awakening there 
comes another, a farther awakening: the insect which preys on the 
coming fruit, the parasite fungus which saps its vigor and prevents 
the development of perfect fruit also warms into life. In the Ozarks, 
up the Kansas River and along the Missouri are probably the greater 
number of large orchards. In Massachusetts I know of but one, 
Mr. Clarke, of So. Hadley, is the marked exception. A theorist and 
a practical grower—his twenty-five acre orchard is a model. Its 
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location, on a slope facing the north and west, the proper feeding, 
the shaping of the trees—opened up to let sunlight through them— 
bring results that warrant all the care, the labor he expends. His 
orchard is thinned during the growing season as much as a Michi- 
gan or Georgia peach orchard, his trees are balanced, and just enough 
fruit allowed to permit of uniform, well sized and colored apples. 
His orchard is not disfigured with dead or broken trees or limbs 
crushed with their own productiveness and careless neglect ; and his 
fruit picked and carefully packed gives him a result in compensation 
of more than 33 per cent over others, and he has no barren years. 

I give this illustration along the line of practical and successful 
harvesting and marketing @f the commercial orchard. 

Mr. Halsted, of Michigan, is another who stands in his own 
class, and his orchard is an illustration of cultivation, pruning, spray- 
ing and fertilizing—and the results show that it is not true that the 
reputation that Michigan once held of the great apple state was lost 
because no longer could they grow fine apples, but that laziness, neg- 
lect and leaving of nature to do all the work was the cause of the 
decadence. . 

But this singular thing remains—and sometimes | think with 
discouragement to those who strive for greater excellence—that the 
success of these commercial orchard men does not spread about them 
even to their nearest neighbor. On one side of the fence are Hal- 
sted’s perfect apples, sought after by the best storage men, bright, 
fresh, clean and resplendent in color and beauty; on the other side 
scabby, wormy, small apples hardly worth the picking. 

On the North Shore in New York are probably the greatest 
group of true, practical orchard men in the north. From Niagara 
Falls along the lake front to Sodus are practical, painstaking apple 
men. Orchards cared for from setting, cultivated, pruned and 
sprayed, have given results evidenced in comfortable homes, in sur- 
roundings of luxury that are seen in no other farming section. These 
people are trained by precept and example, stimulated by successes 
of others and, over all, inspired with love for the work. To go with 
them through the orchard, to hear them tell of this tree and that and 
what they have done, to see them with loving caresses handle the 
growing fruit, shows their heart is in their work and love for or- 
charding inspires them, and that they have thoroughly learned their 
first and principal lesson in successful harvesting and marketing 
from the commercial orchard. 

These men have a pride in their reputation and pick and pack 
their fruit with that in view. Unsightly fruit is not hidden in the 
middle of the barrel, no drop,.no number twos smuggled in; clean 
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packages, honest packing, and in this lies the second and last les- 
son and in this lies their individual success. Next year’s crop is 
sold from the character of this and warrants our imitation. 

Minnesota and the northwest are not in a large sense apple pro- 
ducing localities. Success has followed the long and commendable 
efforts of the few who have nobly stood to their belief that we can 
and will grow apples commercially and successfully, but as yet we 
are consumers and not producers. Thousands of cars from east, 
south and west are shipped in to supply the want. Every apple 
well grown in Minnesota should have a ready sale at good compen- 
satory prices. Careful packing, good packages, picked apples will 
attain this result. 

There is never in the season of our Duchess and Wealthy an 
overabundance of good shipping fruit, though there may be an 
over-supply of bruised, dirty, over ripe fruit shipped®in in improper 
packages, and the effect on good fruit may lower prices locally. 

There are in our state and others societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals, and laws are enacted to prevent, and none ques- 
tion the civilized and just intervention. We should have a society 
in this state, and in fact in every state for that matter, for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to fruits. With the one the purpose is to prevent 
suffering to the brute animal, the other the protection of the human, 
both in the financial result and to his feelings in the maltreating of 
the highest creation of nature below the animal. We can not ob- 
tain any results from legislation, but in connection with this society 
we can do something in educating and advising the careless and 
shiftless both to their interest and our own. 

Now, in conclusion, let me say that our Minnesota apples we 
now grow are the equal of any, although perhaps shorter lived. The 
Duchess and Wealthy should be picked before reaching full maturity. 
Pick carefully; pack such as are bright, well formed, sound, free 
from spot or worm results; pack your barrels solidly. After facing 
well use a plank or solid floor to shake and settle the apples, relying 
on this for making the barrel solid rather than too much pressure 
from the press, saving the apples from bruising in this way. Mar- 
ket promptly and early while the fruit is fresh and solid. 

Minnesota can become without doubt a producing state much in 
advance of what it is now, and while in some ways it would be de- 
sirable to obtain a good standard keeping apple, do not feel dis- 
couraged with what we have. The Duchess and Wealthy are among 
the best apples in the markets. 

Mr. R. Sherwood, of Waterleit, Michigan, has in the past five 
years set out 3,000 Duchess trees, having upwards of 1,000 in bear- 
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ing. J asked him “Why so many Duchess? Are you not making a 
mistake?” He said, “No, my Duchess paid me a dollar a barrel 
more than the standard fruit, and I can not begin to supply my trade, 
coming on at a season when there is no competitor, Southern fruit 
selling at a dollar per barrel when I obtain from two and a half to 
three and a half.” 

True, Mr. Sherwood is only a night’s run from Chicago with its 
2,000,000 people, but Chicago has many sources of supply. So that 
I say if Mr. Sherwood in Michigan with its standard orchard possi- 
bilities finds it advantageous to him to grow the Duchess in large 
orchards, why with the northwest and its cities can we not expect 
good results from our Duchess and Wealthy, grown in much larger 
commercial orchards than now exist, with no fear of the supply of 
good apples being overdone. 

Plant, watch, care for and protect and give our own people an 
abundance of the good things the gods have given us. 


Mr. Corbett: Some eastern growers have told me they spray 
four times; once before the buds open in the spring, and some spray 
in the fall after all the leaves have fallen. 

Mr. Emil Sahler: I read and studied on this thing of spraying, 
and I had some trees that I sprayed and some trees that I did not 
spray, and those that I sprayed had worthless apples and those that 
I did not spray were full of the largest kind of apples I ever saw. 

Mr. W. C. Corbett: I hardly think the question is worth an- 
swering, with all deference to the gentleman. The insects infest 
the apple trees, and we know they will destoy the fruit, and if spray- 
ing should not always prove successful it is no reason ‘why it should 
not be continued, because there are so many illustrations of the value 
of spraying. We know that the people ignorant of the benefits of 
spraying and cultivation are not successful in apple culture, and 
those which they do produce are fit only to go to the cider mill, as 
a general rule. (Applause.) 

Mr. Kellogg: Do you recommend bushel hones? 

Mr. Corbett: As a matter of fact there is no package so suc- 
cessful as the barrel. In the west they market the apples in boxes, 
and the result was that some of our dealers were compelled to take 
the apples out of the boxes and repack them in barrels to get good 
results. 

Mr. Te eee sed: Three bushel barrels? 

Mr. Corbett: Standard barrels. 

Mr. Underwood: Is it necessary to have ventilated barrels? 

Mr. Corbett: It is a good practice; it is well to have ventilated 
barrels to have healthy apples. 

Mr. Underwood: From your observation can you say whether 
it is a good plan to spray the blossoms of apples? 

Mr. Corbett: Spraying the blossom is of no advantage. Spray 
the bud when it begins to swell, then follow it up after the fruit sets 
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and then follow it again when the fruit enlarges. I am not giving 
this of my own knowledge, but from observation and what I learned 
in talks with fruit growers. 

Mr. Underwood: I wish Mr. Howard were here. He has a 
brother at Grand Haven, Michigan, who is in the fruit growing busi- 
ness, raising peaches and pears, and I read a letter to him last 
spring from his brother telling him what to do about spraying, and he 
Says in that letter he uses the Bordeaux mixture for spraying early 
before the buds are set, then he says spray after the buds are open, 
then he puts in a small part of Paris green and makes an arsenical 
solution, and he claims that is the time to kill insects, that is the time 
when it should be done. I followed his instructions, in fact, I got 
out a little printed circular giving the instructions contained in his 
letter. I have been criticised some for doing that because they told 
me there was danger of injuring the blossom, burning it, in some 
way injuring it, and the tree would not produce as well. I sprayed 
mine this year that way, and it did not kill or injure the blossoms of 
apples or plums. 

Mr Corbett: You sprayed with a milder solution and probably 
the others sprayed with a more concentrated solution that injured 
the blossoms. 

Mr. Underwood: I do not want to advocate it. 


HORTICULTURAL METHODS IN NEW MEXICO. 


Chas. F. Gardner, Osage, Ia. 


‘Written from Santa Fe, New Mexico, where Mr. Gardner is stop- 
ping for his health.) 


A person who is familiar with and has visited the orchards, 
fruit and market gardens of Minnesota, Iowa and other states 
and has observed the skill and energy displayed by a great ma- 
jority of those people who are engaged in this line of work, who 
ase up to date tools and all modern appliances for properly carry- 
ing it on, who do all the work possible with horses attached to 
plows, cultivators, harrows, etc., who use tools adapted to shallow 
or deep cultivation, as may be required, can, I am sorry to say, 
learn very little by traveling through this section of country. Too 
much of the slipshod methods of ancient times are visible wherever 
you go. Instead of finding modern tools predominating on the 
Mexican ranches—and on many that are not Mexican—you will 
find in use a plow that belonged to some past geological age or 
ages, and a ponderous Mexican hoe that has undergone few 
changes since the time of Montezuma. Add to these historic im- 
plements the grub-hoe, a pickaxe and an occasional case where an 
iron rake may be found, and you have a complete inventory of their 
stock in tools for tilling the soil. In harvesting their grain, they 
cut it with that ancient but honored tool called the sickle, such 
as was used in the days of that good old prophet, Abraham. They 
thresh it on a threshing floor after the manner described in Holy 
Writ, except they use goats or sheep instead of oxen. 
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Much of the fruit grown by the Mexicans and Indians is grown 
on seedlings. The most of the orchards where grafted varieties 
are grown were planted at one time or another by men from the 
states. Some of these orchards have been well tended and bear great 
crops of fruit. Here on the watershed of the Rio Grande and in 
the middle and lower Pecos valley they have no such problems to 
solve as you have. All apples, peaches, plums, prunes, apricots, 
pears, quinces, etc., are hardy in top and root. I have seen fruit 
trees growing here that were propagated in the nurseries of Spain, 
_ France, England and Germany. The trees seem to do well no mat- 

ter where the variety originated. They have to guard against sun 
scald, as it is very hot from noon to three o’clock. 

The worst foe to fruit growing that they have to contend with 
is late frosts and violent hail storms, the latter being more com- 
mon in some parts of the territory than in others. But, remember, 
you can grow no tree or plant unless you have water. In many 
parts of the country all the available water supply is used up by 
ditches already constructed, and there are many places where 
there is not enough water to supply the ranches already under 
ditch, so that there are many hundred acres that have been aban- 
doned that once grew heavy crops. The reason for this apparent 
decrease in the water supply is not that there is less precipitation 
annually but because the watersheds have been denuded of their 
trees and other plants by forest fires, extensive lumbering, mainly 
the cutting of timber for railroad construction and cribbing mines, 
and to this may be added the damage done by countless herds of 
goats and sheep, horses and burros, which destroy everything in 
their path and defeat all efforts of nature to restore the watersheds 
to their former condition. 

The ground being bare and hard and at a steep incline, when 
it rains the water flows away so rapidly that it becomes a raging 
torrent and carries so much debris, mostly sand and stone, that 
any dam built to impound this water is quickly filled to the brim 
with this debris and becomes useless as a reservoir. When at an 
ordinary stage, the water is easily stored in reservoirs built along 
the ranches to be irrigated, but the great volume of water goes by 
in the flood and is lost. 

This is a paradise, almost, for persons afflicted with lung 
troubles. The humidity generally being very low, the air is not 
only dry but pure, and its density varies with the altitude. Here 
(Santa Fe) the altitude is seven thousand feet. Just northeast of 
the city, a few miles away, the mountains run up to 13,000 feet. 

The most of the large ranches along the Pecos and the Rio 
Grande use modern tools and employ modern methods, and in con- 
sequence grow good crops. We find plenty of good people who 
are not only intelligent but kind. 


FLORAL LIFE.—This mid-monthly publication, fills a hitherto un-occupied 
field in garden literature. Its typographical work is of the very highest class, 
and the editorial work is of equal character and ona level where everybody 
can meet. A success is predicted for this magazine. 

Published mid-monthly by the Floral LIFE PUBLISHING Co., 812 Wal- 
nut St., Philada. 
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THE MANKATO PLUM. 
DANIEL, BUCK, MANKATO. 


As I reside in the city of Mankato, after which this plum was 
named, I became greatly interested in it and took steps to ascertain 
its origin. 

The seed of a German prune was many years ago brought from 
Germany to Buffalo, N. Y., and there planted, and from fruit 
grown from the trees raised from these seeds thus planted sprung - 
the prune now known as the Mankato plum. 


My authority for this statement is Mrs. Mary Eider, now living 
in North Mankato, who says that her father, Louis Dentinger, in 
1866, brought some of the trees and seed to Mankato, and her hus- 
band, Louis J. Eider, planted some of them on their farm about 
four miles north of Mankato, in Nicollet County, where they are 
still growing and are quite large trees. In the fall of t1go1, I 
visited these trees and examined them; they were loaded with 
very fine large plums and appeared to be very hardy, and were 
standing in an exposed location. 

One Peter Schmatz, a neighbor of the Eiders, procured some 
of these plums from them and raised trees, and S. D. Richardson, 
the nurseryman, obtaining a quantity of this variety of plums from 
Schmatz, put them on the market for sale. They have been ad- 
vertised by some men as natives of Minnesota, but they are not 
the wild plum of this state. I never heard that Mr. Richardson 
claimed them to be our wild plum. 

They are very fine plums and worthy of cultivation. Prof. Goff 
describes them as follows: 

Mankato—P. americana. 


Fruit very slightly oblong, inclining to truncate at stem end, 
suture rather distinct; dull red, densely dotted with very minute 
yellowish specks; flesh yellow, sometimes red next the stone, sweet 
and rich; skin rather thick, with very slight harshness, easily sep- 
arable from the flesh; stone thick with convex sides, rounded at 
ends, obscurely margined; semi-cling ; season late; leaves medium, 
broad, smooth, sharp serrate, glandless. Tree thrifty, symmetrical, 
fairly productive, bears young. 

It will be observed that he describes them as a late plum. 
They were not so in the season of 1901, for I know personally that 
they were fully ripe quite early in the season, and of very good 
quality. 

The tree is apparently as hardy as our native wild plums. 
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THE GROWING AND MARKETING OF RASPBERRIES. 
B, A, SEELYE, PRESTON. 

My subject is one that has been discussed many times and 
doubtlessly will be many more. Still there may be new ideas 
brought out that will be of some benefit to amateurs, if not to the 
older members of this meeting. 

To begin with, the ground should be very rich, in the highest 
state of cultivation. Plow rather deep and pulverize thoroughly. 
Mark your ground in rows four feet apart; then plant every other 
row, or eight feet apart, using the middle row for potatoes or 
beans. Set plants two and one-half feet apart in‘the row. Keep 
them cultivated and allow no weeds to go to seed. 

Use the varieties best adapted to your soil and climate. There 
are few if any of the red varieties that will do well without winter 
protection. That new purple raspberry, called the Haymaker, has 
proven wonderfully hard and prolific with me. Last winter it went 
through without freezing a tip and bore heavily this year, one 
stalk or cane having on as many as eighty-seven matured berries 
at one time. 

The marketing of raspberries is the easiest part of the business, 
as I have a home market for all my fruit, and the supply never 
equals the demand. The result is that I have easy sales and good 
prices. Fruit should be picked every other day and put up in good, 
clean boxes. Never use dirty, stained boxes on any occasion. Fill 
your boxes full and use your customers all alike; that is, give them 
all nice fresh fruit, and they will never ship in berries as long as 
yours last. 

This is about all that can be told in a paper. There is always 
something for the fruit grower to learn by experience, such as 
getting your pickers to do good, clean work and handling them. 

I regard small fruit growing as a very pleasant and profitable 
business if properly conducted; but one should not go into it with 
the idea that there is not much wofk connected with it, or he will 
be a disappointed man. . 


THE COMMERCIAL ORCHARD IN MINNESOTA. 
C. L. BLAIR, ST. CHARLES. 

We do not suppose that every one desires to grow a commer- 
cial orchard but that some of them can grow such an orchard if 
they are willing to give careful attention to what is necessary. 

The first thing to be considered is a suitable location; second, 
convenience to market; third, varieties to grow; fourth, protection 
to the orchard and the growing trees. 
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In considering the location as suitable for an orchard: First, 
the location chosen must be high enough not to be frosty, and 
where a natural grove can be had on the southwest and northwest 
sides. This is very necessary to protect the orchard from high 
winds and big storms. If the planter does not have such a natural 
protection, he ought to grow one as soon as possible. 

We do not like to recommend what varieties to grow. The 
trees planted should be of good quality and of hardy kinds. The 
Duchess is very hardy and of good quality, but does not last very 
long, and but few should be planted. We think the Peerless is the 
most hardy tree’that we have set, but we do not think that it is as 
early a iruit bearer as some other varieties, though the fruit is of 
fine quality. The Wealthy is an early and a good bearer, but the 
tree is not as hardy as the Peerless. The Northwestern Greening 
has seemed quite hardy with us, and its long keeping qualities we 
think ought to give it a very important place in a commercial or- 
chard. We think that but few varieties should be grown in a com- 
mercial orchard; perhaps three or four varieties are enough. 

A clay soil or aloam with a clay sub-soil we think is best, where 
it can b¢ liza for the orchard. From twenty to twenty-four feet is 
about the right distance to set apple trees apart. We have s¢t ours 
twenty-one feet apart. Set them as early in the spring as the 
ground is dry enough to work well and set them four or five inches 
deeper than they grew in the nursery. Trim off all the bruised 
or broken branches and roots; also cut back and trim the top to 
such shape as you desire to have the tree start from. 

To prevent depredations from rabbits, mice and sun-scald, we 
use lath, which we saw into two pieces. Then take No. 18 gal- 
vanized wire, and using pieces of the wire about one yard in length, 
staple the wire five or six inches from the ends of the lath. These 
ends of the laths can be tied around the tree with the wire. A 
bunch of lath will make sixteen protectors. In this way we have 
protected our trees. We have heard of another way that is recom- 
mended very highly to protect the trees from rabbits and mice. It 
is as follows: take one bushel of unslaked lime, slake it and add 
water enough to make a moderately thick whitewash. Have two 
pounds of common glue previously in water and in this glue dis- 
solve one pound of sulphate of iron (copperas); stir the glue and 
copperas solution well into the whitewash, and apply this to the 
whole trunk of the tree before the weather gets too cold or there 
is a fall of snow. Aside from protecting the trees from these pests, 
the whitewash will destroy all insects nesting in the bark. One 
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application, if c2refully given, will last all winter. After the trees 
have been set out they ought to be mulched with straw or coarse 
manure to protect them from drouth. 

We think that with a careful lookout for location as to market, 
kind of trees planted, and with good care, a commercial orchard 
can be successfully grown in Minnesota. 


EVERGREENS FOR THE NORTHWEST—HOW TO GROW 
AND TRANSPLANT. 


B. E. ST. JOHN, FAIRMONT. . 


I consider the best evergreens for the northwest to be: first, 
blue spruce; second, Black Hill’s spruce; third, Douglas spruce; 
and, fourth, white spruce. For a very hardy and rapid grower, 
valuable for windbreaks, the Scotch pine takes the lead. The red 
cedar makes the best windbreak but is of slower growth. The Nor- 
way spruce is not adapted to our dry atmosphere, and the growing 
of this spruce for sale in the northwest should be discontinued. 

Raising evergreens from seed is an occupation that most persons, 
unless they are blessed with lots of patience, had better let alone. 
Whilé, with the exception of the red cedar, the seeds of evergreens 
will sprout and come to the surface as easily as wheat or oats, their 
liability to “damp off”? makes raising evergreens trom seed a risky 
business. Have your beds for seed a little higher than the surround- 
ing surface and enclose them with screens made of lath; have the 
sides six feet high; cover the roof with lath (I have had good suc- 
cess covering the roof tight with flooring boards) ; have the soil at 
least one-half sand; sow either in drills or broadcast, any time from 
early spring until late fall. If the plants can have a few days of 
cool weather after coming up, in my opinion, this will be a better 
preventive for “damping off” than dry sand. Transplant the seed- 
lings at either one or two years old to beds covered with lath screens 
and give them the best of care and cultivation. After growing them 
there one year, transplant (and root prune) to the field, and culti- 
vate them there each year until July 15th, not later at last cultiva- 
tion. Sow the ground to buckwheat. 

In transplanting, care should be taken that the roots never be- 
come dry for one minute. A good way is to plant from a pail of 
water. Dig the holes both larger and deeper than the roots require, 
leaving some fine dirt in the bottom of the hole; pack the dirt very 
firmly about the roots, leaving two or three inches of loose, fine dirt 
on top for a mulch, not using water unless the ground is dry. Do 
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not put barrels over evergreens after transplanting. If the season 
should be dry, take an iron rod, punch the ground full of holes 
around the roots of the tree, and water thoroughly through the 
holes; also do the same if the ground is dry before freezing up. 
Bank the tree (not close) the first winter with old litter or straw, 
leaving it there until about April 15th. . 

These planting directions apply more particularly to trees for the 
lawn. Evergreens properly transplanted for windbreaks, etc., will 
not need watering. I do not believe in mulching in wet seasons— 
good cultivation is better in any season. 

In planting evergreens or other trees on the lawn, one must bear 
in mind that the bluegrass sod will take all the surface moisture 
and richness from the soil, and one must return these elements to 
the tree, never letting the sod grow close to the tree. 

Time to transplant evergreens: I used to think the best time 
to transplant was before they had started to grow, but after con- 
siderable experimenting I now think the best time is just after they 
have started to grow. I have planted some this season in July and 
August by way of an experiment. About the middle of June we 
dug up some, put them in boxes and had them on a float in a parade. 
After this we left them in the boxes and set them in the nursery 
rows, and they grew all right, but not as well as those that had not 
been disturbed. 

In conclusion, let me say that I consider an evergreen windbreak 
of great value to every farmer, and there is no reason why every 
farmer should not have one. 


FRUITS FOR THE FARMER’S GARDEN. 
FRED COWLES, WEST CONCORD. 


In the meetings of this society, from year to year, we have had 
very practical discussions on the questions of fruit raising, and each 
year demonstrates more and more that this is a fruit bearing state. 
The number of varieties is increasing, the degree of hardiness is im- 
proving, and the degree of perfection to which fruits have been de- 
veloped is wonderful. It would have surprised those of a genera- 
tion ago beyond description. But this work has been done prin- 
cipally by the horticulturist and not the farmer, and it is right that 
it should be so. Let the horticulturist experiment and ascertain 
the most suitable varieties for the locality in which he lives, and 
then the wide-awake farmer will embrace the chance to use them, 
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though ate is not always the case. During the last few years I 
have visited most of the farm homes within a radius of ten or fifteen 
miles of my nursery and have had interesting experiences. I found 
the majority of them had little or no fruit growing in their gardens 
at all.. I mention my business as “fruit tree agent,” and they im- 
mediately endeavor to discourage me. Many say “fruit raising is 
impossible, I have tried it and failed; spent from $25.00 to $100.00 
or more for trees and plants and have nothing to show for it. We 
can’t raise fruit here ; the climate will not allow it.” But I have 
talked a good deal and recommended such varieties as are on the 
horticultural list and have succeeded to a considerable degree in 
getting them to try again. A good many have found that they can 
have an abundance of fruit. They all agree that fruit for the 
farmer's table is all right, and when it can be supplied from the farm- 
er’s garden it is still better. 

How many times I have heard this remark: “We.can buy it 
cheaper than raise it.” When the fruit season comes, how many of 
these buyers have fruit even once or twicea week? Very few! But 
those who have it in their garden may have it every day and as often 
as desired. I do not think the only reason they have failed is that 
the stock is in poor condition. Too many farmers think to plant 
the trees and plants is all that is necessary. But fruit plants need 
proper care as much as stock, grain or anything else, and the re- 
sults are just as profitable. 

The space allotted to fruit need not be large, and the time re- 
quired for its care is not much. The farmer should plant such 
varieties as are hardy. I think this is an important item. Tender 
raspberries must be covered before the ground freezes, and at just 
a time when most farmers are busy they are left to the last, and then 
it is too late. They freeze to the ground, and no fruit next season 
is the result. But such varieties as Loudon in red and Older in 
black are hardy and should be planted. Strawberries are all right 
in that respect, for they need to be covered after the ground is froz- 
en, when there is more time. 

I think it should be our aim to plan for the farmer as well as the 
professional fruit raiser; recommend such varieties as are suited to 
‘his surroundings, urgé him to buy of home nurseries and be sure 
of good stock. Give it proper care, and then, as I said before, the 
farmer’s fruit garden can furnish fruit for the farmer’s table. 
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The regular summer gathering of the society will be held as 
usual this year at the State Experiment Station, at St. Anthony 
Park, on Tuesday, the 23d day of June. This date is set as nearly 
as possible to accommodate the strawberry growers in the part of 
the state most accessible to the place of meeting, and with this object 
in view the usual liberal premium list has been prepared. 

The order of exercises for the day will not differ materially 


from that of similar occasions in previous years. The forenoon wil] 


give ample opportunity to those so inclined to look over the experi- 
ment gardens and orchards and observe the changes and progress in 
the w ork there. Several of the professors and their assistants will 
be in attendance to explain its character. 

At 12:30 o'clock basket lunch will be spread in Armory Hall, 
and all attending are invited to contribute towards this festive oc- 
casion. Every one is welcome. If not a member, $1.00 will make 
you such, if you wish, and give you the publications of the society 
and a voice in its deliberations. 

At 2 o'clock the regular summer session of the society will be 
held. A short program is being prepared of an interesting and 
practical character. A specialty will be made this year of the QuEs- 
TION Box. Are there any questions you would like answered? 
Bring along and drop in. 

Remember that the social feature is especially emphasized, and 
don’t forget to bring along your wife or husband, as the case may 
be. 

HOW TO REACH THE GROUNDS. 


Take the Como-Interurban electric car in either St. Paul or Min 
neapolis and get off at Dooley Avenue, where carriages will be 
found waiting to carry the visitors . the grounds, one-half mile 
distant, from. 6:20: a: 1: stot Fe3Osp: an. Those who drive over in 
their own conveyances will find naa accommodations on the 
grounds for stabling. 


Visitors should NOT take the Tnterurbari car, but TAKE the 


Como-Interurban-Harriet car. 
For further information addresss 
CLARENCE WEDGE, President, Albert Lea. 
A. W. LATHAM, Secretary, 207 Kasota Block, Minneapolis. 


Meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary.—The regular summer meeting 
of this auxiliary society will be held at 10:30 a, m. 
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PREMIUM LIST. 


All exhibits must be entered with the secretary and in place by 
II :30 a. m. to be entitled to compete for premiums. 

Exhibitors competing must be members of this society and the 
growers of the articles exhibited. The fruit and flowers exhibited 
must have been grown in Minnesota and be correctly labeled. 

Fruits and flowers shown become the property of the associa- 
tion. Selections will be made from the strawberries exhibited to put 
up in glass jars for use in the horticultural exhibit from this state 
at the St. Louis Exposition. With this object in view exhibitors are 
requested to select for the “single variety” entries berries which are 
not fully ripe and cut them from the plant carefully to leave the 
stem attached, taking special pains to select berries of typical size and 
shape. Strawberries for the “collection” entry may be gathered as 
usual and will be used for the midday Inuch. 


FLOWERS. 


Ist prem. 2d prem. 3d prem. 
Each named variety of out-door 


POGCS: SIX DIOOIIS |. o:.e:.k 22 bs,2 paso. $ .25 
Each named variety of peonies, 
BIN Sm EMGEENS essen Ps Beadie ws tere a .50 525 
Bouquet of garden flowers....... 1.50 1.00 $ .50 
STRAWBERRIES. 


(One quart of each variety.) 


Istprem. 2dprem. 3d prem. 4th pren:. 


Collection of strawberries $5.00 $4.00 $3.00 $2.00 
Each named variety of 
Straw bennies 2.0sio.s 75 .50 125 


Seedling strawberry never 
having received a 
premium from this so- 
IRI ie 42, cpa eles 3.00 2.00 1.00 


AE PES, 


(Not kept in cold storage.) 
Ist prem. 2d prem. 
Best plate of any named variety of apples (of 


average size and in good condition)....... $1.00 $ .50 
Pinevon seeding apples *;. .=.,aa i, FR a IS =. 2.00 1.00 
VEGETABLES. 

ist prem. 2d prem. 3d prem. 
Fead, lettneca6. heads. .:'... scans $1.00 wo 250 $1 S5 
Asparagus, EAbundle..:..2x.008 1.00 .50 4 
eas tvthe pod, 4 peck ...}. a8 <3 1.00 ALS, 25 
Eabtisicmb Ge stalless)5.)5 soos). eet 1.00 .50 26 
Early potatoes, 1%4 peck.......... 1.00 .50 .25 
Early beets, 6 specimens......... 1.00 50 .25 
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INJURY FROM FRosT.—W. S. Widmoyer, of Dresbach, reports that, “The 


frost got all of the currants around here anda good share of the plums and 
cherries.”’ 


ARE YOU COMING TO THE SUMMER MEETING? See the notice on page 234 
of this number— and bring something, roses, berries, etc., to help along the 
display, and a liberal lunch basket to help out the picnic dinner. 


A HARDY HORSE CHESTNUT TREE.—Mr William Dey, of Sleepy Eye, 
sends information of a very nice horse chestnut tree growing on the farm of 
Mary C. Bohannan, at Golden Gate, Brown County, Minnesota. It has been 
in bearing for a number of years and is quite hardy. 


THE HORTICULTURIST IS APPRECIATED.—A member in remitting lately 
says, ‘I am glad you do not stop the Horticulturist just because I forgot to re- 
mit. You may continue sending it to me forever, if I don’t stop it, and I will 


pay some time.’’ This amounts to a life membership of a sort specially profit- 
able for the society. : 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN SONG BIRDS?—Those interested in the preser- 
vation of our Song Birds can give the work great help by securing uncommon 
specimens of nests of our Minnesota birds. All such nests will be used to 
enlarge the ‘“‘Bird’s Nest Exhibit’’ that attracted so many at Federation Head- 
quarters, State Fair, the object of which is to interest all in this wonderful 
study of nature’s work. Send all communications to Mrs. J. B. Hudson, Lake 
City, Minn. 

STRAWBERRIES IN THE NORTHWEST TERRITORY.—A very zealous mem- 
ber of our society living in Regina, N. W. T., Mr. H. Anticknap, writes under 
date of May 17, that they had no snow last winter, but says their strawberries 
wintered very well, and he expects to get some fruit this year. He speaks also 
of 1,000 seedling apple trees which he procured from the Minnesota Experi- 
ment Station, which are all living. We shall be interested to know whether 
Minnesota seedling apple trees will survive in that far northern region. 


PUTTING UP SMALL FRUITS FOR EXHIBITION.—Have any of our readers 
had any successful experience in putting up strawberries and raspberries or 
other small fruits in glass jars for exhibition purposes? In planning for the 
coming exposition at St. Louis it is thought best to prepare some fruits in glass 
for use there. Any information that our readers can give on this subject will 
be very thankfully received by Secretary Latham. It should be sent at once to 
be available, as the strawberry season comes on so soon. In writing please 
state the results of the experience and send full directions of the method em- 
ployed and formula of the solution used. 


AN “APPLE’’ PERIODICAL.—A new publication that should be made of a 
very practical character is about to be published by the Quincy Publishing Co., 
Quincy, Illinois, entitled “The Apple Specialist.’”? The name indicates with 
sufficient clearness the contents of the journal. It is not intended to be speci- 
ally a trade journal, but will contain general information covering the 
whole subject of growing, marketing, etc. It is'a wide field, and if wel, 
handled this periodical should secure a large subscription list and be of high 
value. Subscription price is placed at 50c.a year. The size of the paper is 
given as 11 in. x 16 in., 16 pages, 4 columns to the page. 
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THE $1,000 SEEDLING APPLE.—We are reminded by seeing in ‘‘Our 
Horticultural Visitor,’ printed at Kinmundy, Ill., an advertisement of the 
offer of $1,000 made by this society for a seedling apple, that there is still an 
opportunity for competition for this much desired fruit. Atl the varieties that 
have been entered where scions have been furnished are growing in the ex- 
perimental orchard at the state experiment station, under the charge of Prof. 
Green, and a record of them is being kept. Any seedling fruit of good quality 
and keeping well it might be well to enter for this premium. The variety 
would be at least be tested in connection with others at the station and the com- 
parative value of each ascertained. 


SomE NEw LIFE MEMBERS.—The latest addition to the roll of life mem- 
bers of this society is the name of Prof. R. S. Mackintosh, lately removed from 
the Minnesota Experiment Station to fill the chair of horticulture in the 
Alabama State Experiment Station and Agricultural College. Mr. Mackin- 
tosh’s present address is Auburn, Alabama. Other names that have been 
added to this roll the current society year are: 

William Tanner, Cannon Falls; Henry Dunsmore, Olivia; LeRoy Cady, 
St. Anthony Park; R. L. Daniels, Red Wing; W. H. Hart, Owatonna; Thos. 
E. Cashman, Owatonna; Preston McCulley, Maple Plain; M. M. Williams, 
Little Falls; Wm. A. Peterson, 164 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill; F. F. Fletcher, 
409 Bank of Commerce, Minneapolis; Otto Schell, New Ulm; Geo. A. Baker, 
Janesville; M. R. Cashman, Owatonna. 


A POINTER IN COLD STORAGE OF APPLES.—The writer stored a number 
of barrels of Wealthy apples last winter that kept very well indeed. One 
barrel was taken out as late asin April and wasstillin fine condition. The fruit 
was beautifully colored before harvesting. This lot of apples all came from 
trees gvown in the sod. Another lot stored in the same room under the same 
conditions came out in very poor shape and badly rotted. They were not 
nearly as well colored as the first lot and were grown in an orchard that had 
been cultivated throughout the season. This does not mean that the writer 
favors sod rather than cultivation in an orchard, as he very much prefers the 
reverse, but it is a pointer in the matter of preservation of apples in cold 
storage that subsequent experiments may show to be of more or less value. 
We should like to hear from othes who have had experience along this line. 


AN APPLE SEEDLING RECORD.—Would a record of the valuable seedling 
apples growing in the northwest, the record kept as one of the books of the 
secretary’s office, be of practical value? Such a record if kept should contain 
the name of the grower, the age of the tree, the description of the fruit, etc., 
andanumber given to the variety by which it might be known hereafter. 
There are a great many seedlings now in Minnesota, and in the near future 
there will be very many more, that are of some value and occasionally one of 
very much value. There is no method now in use for keeping track of these 
seedlings asa whole. They are shownat the state fairand at our winter meeting 
in part, and something of a record appears there about them. If thought best 
such a record might be opened at this office for the registration of all seedling 
apples that show value. Suggestions along this line are solicited by the secre- 
tary. 

FRUIT EXHIBIT FROM MINNESOTA AT ST. Louis ExposrT1on.—The State 
Commission have decided that a first class fruit exhibit shall be made from 
this state at the exposition to be held at St. Louis next year, and Secretary 
Latham has been placed in charge of it. The exhibit will consist mainly of 


> 
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fresh fruits, but a good assortment, including all the principal varieties, will 
be put up in glass jars for display also. For this latter purpose something 
over 200 jars have been ordered. It is hoped to secure a good collection of 
strawberries in this shape, and for this purpose the best of those shown at the 
coming summer meeting will be taken. 

In the preparation and maintenance of this exhibit the co-operation of the 
members of this society is absolutely necessary, and the secretary is assured 
that always, as heretofore, in everything looking to the advantage of horticul- 
ture in our midst it will be ungrudgingly given. Suggestions looking to the 
development of this exhibit will be heartily welcomed by the secretary. What 
can we do individually or as a society to help in this? It will take lots of fine 
fruit, and many orchards and gardens must be drawn upon to supply it. 


A Stupy OF NORTHWESTERN APPLES BY PROF. HANSEN. ‘The promised 
bulletin from Prof N. E. Hansen on northwestern apples is at hand, Bulletin 
No. 76, issued from the South Dakota Experiment Station, at Brookings, S. 
D. A copy can undoubtedly be secured by addressing Prof. Hansen and any 
one interested in the subject of apple growing in the northwest should be 
possessed of one. The bulletin is an unusually large one, covering 143 pages. 
A few pages at the outset are devoted to the ‘‘origination of new varieties,”’ 
the ‘“‘reproducing of varieties’? and ‘‘bud variation.’’ There are also very full 
directions how to raise apple trees from seed. Some space is given to the des- 
cription of the work of the Russian Apple Nomenclature joint commissiou 
appointed by the Minnesota Horticultural Society and those of neighboring 
states a few years since Then follows a description of varieties, occupying 
100 pages. Typical apples in this list are illustrated by outlines, and the 
descriptions are very full, having been prepared evidently with the greatest 
care. The list is intended to include, we understand, everything of merit in 
the northwest. At the close of the bulletin a few pages are devoted to the 
details used in describing apples and directions for studying apples and an 
artificial key designed to help the fruit grower to obtain the name of any 
variety unknown to him which is described in this bulletin. This key has 
been prepared by Prof. Hansen evidently with very much critical work, and 
should be of practical value in the hands of a good observer. Prof. Hansen 
deserves great credit for the industry and enterprise he has displayed in pre- 
paring this practical contribution to pomological literature adapted to this 
section of the country. 


FRUIT PROSPECTS. 


‘‘Prospects are for a fairly good crop for all fruits.’,—Taylors Falls, May 
28, Geo. W. Strand. : 


‘‘The outlook for fruit at the present time in this vicinity is fine.’’—Lynd, 
Lyon Co., May 29, O. C. Gregg. 


‘“‘The prospect for a fruit crop is good at the present time, but we are yet 
in danger of night frost.”-—Duluth, May 27, A. F. Gastfield. 


“Prospects are for plums, a light crop; apples, full crop; small fruits fair; 
strawberries just in bloom.’’—Morris, June 1, D. T. Wheaton. 


“The prospects for a good crop of all fruits in this section is very good. 
Apple, plum and strawberry give great promise.’’—Owatonna, May 27, Thos. 
FE, Cashman. 
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‘“‘We are having immense rains here, and I feared they had destroyed my 
apple and plum blossoms before maturity, but I find the fruit set all right’’— 
Slayton, May 26, Alfred Terry. 


‘Plums will be a very light crop, or perhaps, a total failure. Apples 
promise a good crop. Strawberries are full of bloom, but too wet for best 
results.’’—Dover, May 27, A. K. Bush. 


“Apples, plums, cherries, currants and gooseberries, are well set with fruit; 
strawberries in full bloom; raspberries and blackberries are coming into bloom 
and look fine. At this date fruit promises the best I have seen for years.’’— 
Howard Lake, May 28, W. H. Eddy. 


‘‘Apples and plums are in fine shape, and the trees are ‘loaded.’ Not 
many currants or gooseberries, but strawberries, Juneberries, sand and Com- 
pass cherries, as well as Early Richmond are giving great promise of a full 
crop.’’—Luverne, May 28, C. E. Older. 

‘‘Duchess have set a fair to good crop, Wealthy rather light, all crabslight, 
except Whitney, which is good. These apples and crabs all bore heavily last 
year. Plums and cherries very light, probably on account of wet weather when 
in bloom. Currants good.’’—Faribault, May 29, Jno. P. Andrews. 

“Currants, goosberries, raspberries and strawberries are very prcmising; 
apples have set well, except some of the Wealthy and Patten which bore a 
very full crop last year. Plums and Compass have set full. Blight is showing 
some on the old Transcendents.’’—Excelsor, May 27, A. D. Leach. 

“Everything (plants or trees) is loaded with bloosoms, and the fruit is 
setting so thickly on plums, apples and cherry trees that unless we have a 
frost we shall have a great deal to do in thining out the fruit. Up here wher- 
ever I have been I find the same condition.’’—Sauk Rapids, Mrs. J Stager, 
May 28. 

‘‘We understand that all small fruits are very promising at this date. All 
orchards of plums have blossomed very full, and we think we can safely ex- 
pect a fine crop. We understand from other parties that the apple orchards 
have not shown much bloom throughout our county this season.’’—Albert Lea, 
May 27, Clarence Wedge. 

_ “The fruit prospect is not very bright. Plums are almost a failure on ac- 
count of the continued wet weather; currants and gooseberries hurt by frost. 
Apples—no Duchess or Tetosfky and but few Wealthy...Some of the other 
varieties are looking promising at present. Strawberries are looking good.’’— 
Farmington, W. L. Parker, May 27. 

“The outlook is good here for a fair crop of apples and plums. Currants 
and gooseberries will give only a moderate crop. It is too early to say how 
the raspberries will turn out, but bushes that were laid down in the winter are 
looking well. Very few strawberries are grown in this neighborhood.’’—Mon- 
tevideo, May 28, Lycurgus R. Moyer. 

‘‘Plums and cherries were totally destroyed by the frosts occurring the’ 
last of April and first of May. Early strawberries were also injured at that 
time, but the late blossoms are now maturing and promise an average crop, 
especially on the older beds. Other small fruit looking favorable, particularly 
raspberries and grapes, but currants are gone with the plums. Apples 
blossomed profusely and gave promise of a full crop, but the recent destruc- 
tive storms have caused them to drop badly. I think it is probable that the 
apple blossoms were injured with frost and are now just beginning to show 
the effects.’’—LaCrescent, May 27, F. I. Harris. 
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“Currants are loaded with berries. Raspberries will give a fair crop. 
Strawberries look very healthy. I did not cover them last fall, and did no, 
expect much from the patch, but now I think we will get a very good crop. 
The apple and crab trees made a very heavy growth last season, but set few 
fruit buds. They came through the winter in very good condition, but we will 
getalight crop. The Wealthy stands beside the Hibernal and seems to be at 
home here. Do not freeze back | Had some very nice apples on the Wealthy 
last year. My oldest Wealthy were set out four years ago this spring. The 


Patten Greening is very promising.’’—Halstad, Red River Valley, May 28, 
O. A. Th. Solem. 


QUESTIONS AND REPLIES. 


11. ReEpLy.—The fruit trees in an orchard should be planted in rows, 
which should be sixteen feet apart and the trees should be ten feet apart. 


ALBERT SCHMIDT, Cologne. 


12. RepLy.—I presume I am the man referred to. I did not say any- 
thing about the whole state; what I did say was that the only berries that 
succeed and are grown with a profit to the grower in Richfield and Blooming- 
ton, south of Minneapolis, were Countess and Crescent planted all in the same 
row, one plant of Countess and two of Crescent. I can furnish Countess 
plants. Vine Grove Nursery Co., Minneapolis, are the only parties I know of 
who catalog the Countess. WILLIAM LYONS. 

2924 Clinton Avenue, Minneapolis. 


13. QuEstTion.—When the fruit trees are in bloom and there is danger of 
frost, how can the blossoms be kept from freezing? 


14. QOuvuKsTton.— What saved my plums just as the white began to show 
on the blossoms? The ice began to form on at 4 p. m., and the next morning 
barbwires on the fences were over an inch through solid ice; it thawed a little 
at noon, but snow began to fly at 3 p.m. It cleared that night, and the ther- 
mometer registered 15° at 6 a. m. the following morning. Very few of the 
blossoms seem to be hurt, and now, twelve days after the storm, my orchard 
isa solid bank of bloom. The pistils are some of them hurt but not many. 

E. D. CowLES, Vermillion, S. D. 


15. QuEstTion.—Can you inform me of what you consider the best 
method of keeping ants off from trees and shrubs? 


16. QuEsTIoN.—What isthe extreme limit of depth in planting fruit trees? 


17. QuESTION.—What is the average cost (trees and work) of setting 
out an acre of apple trees? 


18. QuESTION.—What should constitute an average day’s work in set- 
ting out fruit trees, i, e.,in number of trees set out? 


19. QOuvuEsTION.—What is the average value added to an orchard by each 
year’s growth of a tree from time of setting to bearing? 


20. QuEstTIon.—Can any kind of apple trees be rooted from cutting in 
this climate? 


21. QuxEsTION.-What is considered the average life time of a Wealthy tree? 
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PARTIAL VIEW OF PLUM ORCHARD AND FRUIT GARDEN OF W. W. PENDERGAST, HUTCHINSON. 
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PLUMS. 
W. W. PENDERGAST, HUTCHINSON. 

If I could exercise my own volition in the growing of fruit in the 
state of Minnesota my personal preference would be cherries, the 
large, black, heart-shaped, sweet varieties. To me they are the most 
wholesome of fruits ; the flavor is the most agreeable, and the amount 
which may be safely eaten at a time is practically unlimited. The 
time is surely coming when the people of the state who can afford to 
eat tomatoes can easily supply themselves with cherries. But that 
time is far in the misty future. 

The plum, which has been given me for a subject, is not only 
indigenous to Minnesota, but it already stands fully abreast the culti- 
vated plums of olden states. Young as we are, much has already 
been done by way of improvement along the line of hybridization 
and artificial selection, while the results so far attained are full of 
promise for even this generation. There are members of this so- 
ciety, here today, who will witness a large export of the best quality 
_ of plums in response to the constantly increasing demand from older 
states to the east and south of us. ! 

It must not be supposed that any of our domestic fruits were al- 
ways grown in our fields and gardens or that any of them were ever 
found in a wild state so beautiful and delicious as we have them now. 
The progress made in the past has required skill, patience and a prac- 
tical knowledge of the science of breeding. So it will be with the 
improvement of all our native fruits. Careful selection of parents, | 
or soil, slope, altitude, moisture and general environments will, year 
by year, show wonderful results, just as patient and persistent cross- 
ing of the best Florida oranges with a hardy hedge plant, known as 
one of the Japanese trifoliata, has this year gladdened the hearts 
of the patient botanists in charge of the experiments by the produc- 
tion of.a fruit equal to the orange but much hardier and almost seed- 
less: an orange which, it is claimed, can be grown without danger 
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of frost-killing through the southern part of all the coast states, 
from South Carolina to Texas. Similar care in the management of 
the fruits now so hardy, prolific and productive in Minnesota would 
bring about like marvelous results. 

The plum is to engage our particular attention now for a while, 
not though because of its paramount importance compared with 
many other hardy indigenous fruits which the state in her munifi- 
cence has given as a basis of improvement. In addition to what has 
already been said about the encouragement that will spring from im- 
mediate results easy to attain and at the same time startling in their 
character, come the advantages which will be sure to follow a skillful 
system of culture coupled with care, patience, accuracy and good 
judgment. We must bear in mind that if all of us should attempt 
to traverse the same field but little would be gained by the extra 
work and almost endless repetitions, while the amount of kinetic en- 
ergy lost to the cause of horticulture and to the state would be well 
nigh irreparable. 


Another View of Mr. Pendergast’s Plum Orchard. 


It has seemed to me best to let a committee of three take plums to 
develop and bring them up to the highest possible level, consulting 
together as often as circumstances will permit and, from time to time, 
adding better plums to the list already found and, much oftener, 
dropping therefrom such ones as give the least promise of value. 
One member might improve existing kinds by cross-fertilization and 
the rejection of failures, a second member might do much by artificial 
selection, while the last one should thoroughly test the most ap- 
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proved kinds passed upon by the other two. When the whole num- 
ber shall have been reduced to a dozen, these can be sent out to the 
entire membership for final judgment. 

I have made a beginning by the selection of the following va- 
rieties, which I purpose to test as fast as possible. 

Following is the list already chosen, from which I purpose to 
eliminate the unsatisfactory varieties: 

s c stands for “on sand cherry roots.” 


Aitkin, Fancy, New Ulm, 
Ames, Free, Nigra-Crimson, 
Arctic, Gaylord, Nimon, 
Blackhawk, Golden Queen, North Star, 
Beatty, Gray, No Name, 
Beauty, Gonzales, Ocheeda, 
Benjamin, Goff (sent by him), Odegaard, 
Bomberger, Haskins, Omega, 
Blanche-Nellie, Hammer, Paul Wolf, 
Brittlewood, Hortulana (sc), Poole’s Pride, 
Bryan, Hawkeye, Pearl, 

Bursota, Hunt, Piper's’ Peach, 
Bender, Harrington, Quaker, 
Chalco, Iowa Beauty, Kollingstone, 
Champion, Ia. Cook’s Choice, Stoddard, 
Cheney, Keith, Splendid, 
Comfort, Kopp, Stella, 

Cooper, Klondike, Terry, 

Cottrell, Julia, Van Deman, 
Cyclone, Lillie, Weaver, 
Christensen, Lang: (sc), Wittman’s Nv. 1, 
Desoto, Lombard (s c), Wittman’s No. 2, 
Dewey, Lottee, Wolf, 

Diana, Maratima (s c), Wood, 

Emma, Marcus, Wyant. 

Etta, Manitoba, : 

Felter’s Sweet, Miner (s c), 

Forest Garden, Miller, 


The following varieties I would like to look up with a view to 
adding them to the foregoing list, provided they give promise of 
greater value than those which I am now testing: 


Anita, Excelsior, Marcellus, 
Barnsback, Fairchild, Shanghai, 
Bixby, Barnsback’s Silas Wilson, 
Buena Vista, Prunus Americana, Van Houten, 
Combination, Beatty’s Americana, Victor, 
Desoto and Japan _—__ Gloria, Watrous, 
Cross, Iowa, Yellow Sweet. 


_ Any member can be of service to me and to the society in making 
a selection from the foregoing or adding any not mentioned in the 
list, and will place us under obligations to him and confer a favor 
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which will be gratefully appreciated by the whole northwest. I 
sincerely hope that others will make improvements along the lines 
suggested or in some way which their individual judgments may 
lead them to consider the best. 


Mr. Dewain Cook: I have one of those varieties Prof. Pender- 
gast asks information about. It is the Iowa. It is an early plum, 
but [I do not know that I would recommend it for general cultiva- 
tion, but it is a very early plum and might be valuable in some 
places. His list is very long, and I think it would be very profitable 
to strike out almost all of them. If he would confine himself to 
three or four varieties it would be more profitable. 

Prof. Pendergast: I meant to say that we intend to drop fifteen 
to twenty every year. 

Mr. Oliver Gibbs: Down where I was born it was the custom 
that the man who raised the most beans was entitled to the name of 
deacon, and if Prof. Pendergast does not look out we will call him 
our plum deacon. 

Mr. Cowles (S. D.): He says he wants to cut out fifteen or 
twenty of those trees, and as he says he has one called the Barns- 
back, I would recommend him to cut that out. 

Mr. O. M. Lord: I only wish to say that it might be interesting 
to know that Prof, Pendergast has several varieties that go by differ- 
ent names that are the same plum. For instance, Mr. Elliot will tell 
you that the Bender, the Paul Wolf and the Wittman No. 2 are the 
same thing. 


BREEDING LEGUMINOUS CROPS. 
PROF. W. M. HAYES, ST. ANTHONY PARK. 


There are several reasons why it is not so difficult to keep soils in 
the northern states well supplied with nitrogenous plant food as 
in the south. Here the soil is frozen several months each year, 
stopping the action of those bacterial ferments which destroy and 
make soluble the organic matter in the soil. The rainfall is not very 
heavy, and the larger part of our soils now under cultivation being 
rather~ dense and - retentive of’ fertilizing materials ~ less 
fertility is lost by leaching. In the southern states the bacterial 
action the year around makes soluble the humus content of the soil, 
and the frequent rains constantly percolating into the subsoil carry 
away the dissolved fertilizing ingredients. There either nitrogen 
gathering leguminous crops or nitrogenous fertilizers are a neces- 
sity that paying crops may be secured; here the fertility stored up 
in humus compounds is given out less rapidly, and it is not nec- 
essary to grow leguminous crops so frequently nor to annually ap- 
ply commercial fertilizers containing nitrogen. On the other hand, 
our growing season is short, and we need considerable available 
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nitrogen in the soil to push forward our crops from earliest spring 


to maturity. 
We have several leading leguminous crops which are both prof- 


itable for their products and valuable in that they add fertility to the 
soil for succeeding crops. Common red clover, alfalfa, field peas, 
field beans, soy beans and cow peas are the leading species which 
may be used in this way. The varieties of any one of these species 
are not fully adapted to the conditions of this state. Red clover 
lacks in hardiness, especially to the northwestward. Alfalfa lacks 
in hardiness, in adaptability to our heavier soils and in seed bearing 
qualities. Field beans yield too little to be adapted for a general 
field crop for live stock. Field peas fail as a grain crop in those 
seasons which are hot and drouthy in midsummer. Soy beans are 
hardly early enough so that we can produce our own seed and 
thus have seed at a price sufficiently low to warrant extended 
growth of this crop for forage. Cow peas are still later in matur- 
ing than soy beans. Field peas, soy beans and cow peas make ex- 
cellent forage crops, but the greatest drawback in using them for 
this purpose is the lack of cheaply grown seed. Seeds brought from 
other states make the cost per acre of seeding very high. 

The Minnesota Experiment Station has undertaken to breed all 
of these species. Experiments were begun with red clover thir- 
teen years ago, with field peas ten years ago, with field beans six 
years ago, and with alfalfa, soy beans and cow peas two or three 
years ago. Much has been learned as to valuable foundation va- 
trieties with which to begin operations. Special methods for dealing 
with each species have been devised. Very promising stocks are 
~ now in hand of alfalfa, of field peas and of field beans. The work 
with red clover has gone slowly, but results now seem to be com- 
ing forward. Fairly good success has been reached with scv heans, 
though the past cold season with severe frosts which occurred me- 
dium early has greatly reduced our supply of improved stocks. 

Breeding Red Clover.—tIn order to secure the best possible 
foundation stocks, nearly 200 samples of red clover were secured 
from the northern states, from Canada and from northern European 
countries. In a general way the stocks from American seed and 
from European seed which had come at a recent date from American 
stocks did better on our grounds during the past three years than 
stocks of clover from Europe. Numbers of the best of these va- 
rieties or stocks of red clover have been subjected to selection. Dur- 
ing a number of seasons the foundation plants were all winter- 
killed. Occasionally we have had a winter just severe enough to de- 
stroy all but the few hardiest plants. Thus we are able to have 
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nature assist us in selecting out of the many those few which have 
the desired quality of greater resistance to severe winter condi- 
tions. The custom in our nursery is to plant clover seeds a foot 
apart each way, and to not allow plants to go to seed the first year. 
These plants are left rather exposed during the winter, and those 
which survive are allowed to produce seed the second year. The 
third year seeds from each of these hardy plants are planted in 
centgener plots, a foot apart each way. The succeeding winter 
again tests these fraternity groups of plants, and measures are thus 
taken of the hardiness of the blood of the respective mother plants. 
In this way the station is trying to secure hardy blood lines of clover 
plants which will yield heavily both for first and second crops of 
hay, as well as better endure our severe winters. Several more 
years must elapse before we can hope to have any of these hardy 
stocks in sufficient quantity for general distribution. This appears 
like very slow progress. If any one can give us a better method, 
we shall be delighted to consider it and give it a trial. 

It might be said that any one desiring to start into the nursery 
breeding of clover could do no better than to secure seeds from 
plants in Minnesota along the roadside or in the fields where clover 
has been seeded a number of years previously. The fact, however, 
that there is no assurance but that these plants may have been an- 
nually reproduced from seed or may have been especially favored 
by being covered with snow, illustrates that careful nursery trials 
are necessary to determine the hardiness and value of any given 
selected stock. 

Breeding Alfalfa.—This station has been fortunate in securing 
varieties of alfalfa from this and other states and from northern 
Turkey which evidently are hardier than the ordinary commercial 
alfalfa seed produced in the west and southwest. A few of these. 
hardy native and Turkestan forms of alfalfa are being rather ex- 
tensively bred. The general plan of breeding these is to plant of 
each hardy stock 1,000 or more plants, two feet apart each way, one 
plant in a hill. These seeds are planted in the early spring, and the 
plants are cultivated during the first season. They will have made 
a strong growth by winter. Since these plants are almost hardy, the 
tops are sheared off close to the ground, that the severe climatic 
conditions may result in destroying and killing all but the compara- 
tively few hardiest. Of those plants which survive seeds are saved 
from those with greatest vigor for the first crop, which is cut early 
in the season, and from those showing largest growth and heaviest 
seed production for the second crop, which ripens late in the sea- 
son. Seeds from each of these mother plants are separately planted 
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the third season. These centgener plots are grown in a similar man- 
ner for two years, and the average of the hardiest of each plot is 
taken as a measure of the hardiness of the respective mother plants. 
The vigor and yield are also taken as measures of the breeding value 
of the mother plants. In this way blood lines are here sought which 
will give more value per acre. Once the product of any mother 
plant or group of mother plants especially distinguish the parents, 
they are to be multiplied into varieties for field trial, and if they 
there prove valuable are to be grown in quantity for general dis- 
tribution. No doubt hybridization will be used later on, when we 
have found which foundation varieties are hardiest and best adapted 
to further experimentation. Mr. Ernest Bessey has been sent 
abroad by the U. S. Department of Agriculture to search in Tur- 
kestan and other countries for other hardy forms of alfalfa. At 
least one of the forms introduced from Turkestan by Prof. Hansen 
gives promise of being valuable. 

Breeding Field Beans by selection has been successful in so far 
as nursery centgener tests are concerned. But repeated troubles 
have been experienced in growing the twenty or more new varieties 
thus bred in field plots so as to secure records of field yields. No 
doubt some of these will produce large yields and will probably be 
of excellent quality. We do not feel warranted in distributing a new 
variety until we have evidence of superiority from practical field 
trials which we can give to farmers in the form of tabulated figures 
representing yields, etc. Very great difficulty is experienced in our 
dry, hot climate in securing hybrid seeds of field beans. 

Breeding Field Peas.—A number of varieties of field peas were 
collected from seedsmen and growers of this crop. One of the best 
of these is being selected for yield and type and multiplied for dis- 
tribution by this experiment station. Many hybrids were made be- 
tween various varieties of the tall field peas and the heavy yield- 
ing half dwarf kinds, and these, together with some of the original 
or foundation stocks, are being annually selected for yield of grain, 
form of vine and for general value to the farmer. A number of 
these varieties are quite promising. We sometimes find it advan- 
tageous to take seeds of the best of these varieties and plant them 
one seed in a place, three feet apart, in nursery plots, for a year, 
and use the best out of the plants thus secured for starting new 
field plots. The varieties are all tested in the field plots beside the 
best standard sorts, and any which excel in yield are to be. increased 
for distribution. In some cases these crosses produce hybrids which 
promise to be superior in yield of grain. We thus extensively ex- 
perimented in an effort to secure vines which would stand erect, as 
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the half dwarf garden peas, while trying to increase the yield of 
grain per acre. The great difficulty with the tall growing field peas 
is that they cannot be successfully harvested without much labor, 
and very often the quality is seriously injured by the peas falling 
down and mildewing. While some of the shorter stalked hybrid 
varieties thus produced are fairly promising, the effort to grow up- 
right stems has not been generally successful and now appears well 
nigh impossible. 

Breeding Soy Beans in nursery plots has progressed most favor- 
ably till this year, when the cold, wet season caused few plants to 
ripen before frost. However, since the frost cut out all but the few 
earliest this may have been our best year, because the early blood 
is what we especially need. Extreme climatic conditions often serve 
as our most useful agency in plant breeding, and the few plants re- 
maining after a disaster are often all which should be retained. 


Breeding Cow Peas has as yet not gone forward far enough to 
predict success at securing varieties which will regularly ripen seeds 
in this climate. All stocks planted in 1902 failed to ripen seeds, and 
we must return to old seed stocks for a new start. It may be pos- 
sible to find somewhere in the world forms of this useful plant bet- 
ter adapted to our northern conditions than the earliest southern 
kinds we have heretofore tried. The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has been requested to search for earlier forms. 


The co-operative organization connecting the North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Iowa and Wisconsin state experiment stations, under 
the auspices of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, is proving 
helpful in breeding field crops. In case of breeding cow peas, win- 
ter wheat and other plants not quite hardy here, it may be possible 
to bring them north by stages. Once Iowa secures earlier cow 
peas, its varieties may prove the best foundation stocks ‘with which 
to begin here. Methods of breeding thus being worked out at one 
place are helpful at each other place. Dr. Swingle has suggested 
the possibility of breeding clover, peas, ete., with more ability to 
collect nitrogen; also the possibility of breeding bacteria better suit- 
ed to the conditions of each locality and crop. 


A more thorough study of the flowers of leguminous crops has 
been begun. The anatomy and physiology of the flowers should 
be worked out, also the relations of insects to the fertilization of 
each specie. There has even arisen a dispute as to whether red 
clover is so commonly cross-pollinated by bees as Darwin and others 
have assumed. Better methods of handling the flowers in hybridiz- 
ing are needed in case of a number of the field leguminosae. 
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THE CARE OF THE TRUNKS OF APPLE TREES. 
A. D. LEACH, EXCELSIOR. 


The subject chosen for this paper is one I have seldom heard dis- 
cussed in this society, and yet it is a subject of great importance to 
every orchardist. 

An apple tree that has had the bark gnawed off by rabbits or 
mice, or allowed to be sun-scalded until dead on one side, or had 


A. D. Leach, Excelsior, Minn, 


the bark knocked off by the end of a whiffletree in cultivation, can 
never fully recover from the neglect or abuse of the man in charge. 
I find in visiting the different orchards near my home that about 
every third tree is more or less defective from carelessness, neglect 
or abuse. Then the trunks of many trees are covered with rough, 
dead bark and moss, which furnishes an excellent place for insects to 
winter, that destroy the fruit and foliage the coming summer. 
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If we are to succeed in growing fine fruit for many years and 
make our orchard a profitable investment, our diligence must not 
cease when the trees are bought and set, but we must be constantly 
on the watch to protect them, not only from the careless boy or man 
with the cultivator, but to keep them in clean, healthy condition of 
growth. 


To protect the trees from sun-scald and rabbits I use the lath 
protector made as follows: Cut the lath in the center. Use an an- 
nealed wire, a little smaller than is used for a grape trellis. (No. 
12 is used-for grape trellis. Ed.) Cut in pieces four feet -long 
and double them in the center. Lay on a bench or table and place 
a piece of lath between each wire as doubled, each wire being about 
four inches from either end of the lath. Bend the under wires up 
and the top wires down, and place another piece of lath between. 
Bend the wires as before, until nine or ten pieces of lath are used. 
Twist the wires closely around the last piece of lath and your box 
is ready for use. To fasten it, run one of the ends under the wire 
on the opposite side of the box and bend down. I consider these are 
the cheapest and best protectors in use. They will last ten or twelve 
years with reasonable care. When put on newly set trees I fill them 
with soil in the fall for two or three years, taking them off and re- 
moving the dirt early in the spring. 


These boxes should be removed from the trees in September 
and any insects or nests found inside destroyed, and then left off 
until November. Some time in October I go over the trees with a 
scraper and remove any rough bark, moss or fungous growth found 
and keep my eves open for borers. Then I make a strong solution 
of soap and water, using one-half bar of good soap to twelve quarts 
of water. With this I wash the bodies from the limbs down, letting 
some of the suds run down the bark into the soil. Trees ten years 
old or more seldom need protectors. 


Suckers from the roots of apple trees should be removed, cut- 
ting them as near the root where they start as possible. August 
is the best time to do this work. All suckers coming from the trunk 
of the tree or large limbs should be removed, and any unnecessary 
shoots not needed for the top should be cut away. If it is necessary 
to remove any large limbs from the tree, cut close and paint with 
white lead and oil. 


Some nine years ago Mr. Dartt visited me at my home and in 
looking over my young orchard he noticed several trees that forked 
where the top formed. He advised me to cut one of those forks off 
at once. I did not do it but have had to remove several of them 
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since because they split down. Don’t set a crotched tree; cut one 
or the other side off, and don’t let it crotch afterwards. 


I have had several trees spoiled by the so-called sap-sucker, 
though Prof. Lugger told me they did not and could not suck sap 
but that they punched the holes so the insects could get in there, and 
then they went around and ate them. Observation has convinced 
me that he is right, so I call them the “tree punchers” now, and 
when I see one in my orchard the old shot gun comes out, and I 
take no rest until I have him. 


To sum up: Protect your trees from rabbits and sun-scald with 
lath protectors; from the careless man or boy with a club, if need 
be; from the mice by banking up one foot with dirt in the fall; and 
from fungous growth and. rough bark and insects by using the 
scraper and soap suds. Cut away crotches and paint all wounds 
thoroughly. The shot gun is a sure remedy for the tree puncher. 
The bad boy? Oh, give him what apples he can eat and a few for 
his pockets, and he will-be your friend. 


Mr. J. M. Underwood: In considering this subject I think 
perhaps it should be treated from two different standpoints. It 
does not make much difference when a man has a dozen or fifty trees 
as to what method he practices so long as it is a good one, but when 
he has five thousand trees or a commercial orchard it makes a great 
deal of difference. I have been all through the experience of pro- 
tecting trees with lath, and I don’t like it. In the first place it is 
not as convenient as some other ways, and in the next place it is 
altogether more expensive. I do not know what one of those pro- 
tectors costs, but Mr. Philips says about three and one-half cents a 
tree. I think that is altogether too low, but I will take his word 
for it. I should say from the fact that burlap costs about two cents, 
if the lath costs three cents burlap should not cost anything. I think 
burlap is much superior to anything I have tried. It is cheap, easy 
to apply, and it is successful in accomplishing the desired result. 
Now a tree needs protection only when it is young, when the bark 
is thin, when it gets old and tough it stands well enough. When 
the limbs grow close to the ground it is a good idea. Let your team 
walk between the rows and let your cultivator go out next to the 
trees, and then your whiffletrees will not hurt the trees. There is no 
trouble about that; I have found that way very successful. This 
protection of burlap is all we need. You can use cornstalks or 
rye straw, the only objection to rye straw being that if it contains 
any grain it will attract the mice, but if the rye straw is cut before 
the grain is matured and then put on it makes a fine protection for the 
trunks of trees. It goes up into the crotches and limbs of trees and 
adjusts itself to every condition—but so does the burlap. We put 
on the burlap and let it remain until it is gone. We have never dis- 
covered any damages done by insects. On old trees we keep the 
butts clean. 
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Mr. Emil Sahler: What do you tie it with? 

Mr. Underwood: Just tie it at one end with a little piece of 
string. We wrap it spirally just one thickness. It is a protection 
against rabbits, mice and everything else. 

Mr. Sahler: Where the tree grows bigger does not the bark 
grow round on the outside of the burlap? 

Mr. Underwood: We don’t tie it tight enough so it will do that. 
We use a jute string for tying the burlap because it will stay right 
there until it decays. Sometimes the burlap will need a little patch- 
ing after it has been on a year or two, but it usually lasts for two 
or three years. Our trees have done well protected in that way. 
We have wrapped them by the thousand, and I do not know why 
it is not a good way. It is very easy to apply, and, whatever it costs, 
it is very much less than lath. If I had not had lath experience to 
the extent of several hundred dollars 1 would not say anything 
about it. . 

Mr. O. M. Lord: How wide do you cut the strips of burlap? 

Mr. Underwood: We usually cut up the burlap so the pieces 
will be about four to six inches wide and then cut it up in pieces 
long enough to wrap around a tree. Then we put them up in rolls, 
and a man takes a basket and passes around among the trees and 
ties it on, using a piece of string for that purpose. 

The President: Have you tried wire netting? 

Mr. Underwood: I have not. I suppose it would be a good 
thing, but it would be more expensive than burlap. I think build- 
ing paper could also be used to advantage. I have not had any 
personal experience with building paper, but my brother wrapped 
several thousand trees this last year with building paper for the pur- 
pose of keeping jack rabbits away. I suggested burlap, but he 
thought building paper would do better. They use a building paper 
that is water proof and tough and that will stay on for years. It 
is what is called resin-sized paper. 

Mr. A. J. Philips: I will say in reference to the cost that per- 
haps I was a little too low. When we set out our trial orchard I 
made the protectors all by hand and put one around every tree in 
the orchard, and it cost perhaps a little more than I stated. Mr. 
Kellogg furnished lath protectors at $3.50 per hundred, and I 
bought some screen door wire and it cost me about double what the 
lath protectors cost and did not stay on as well. 

Mr. Leach: I never recommend anything unless I have a reason 
for it. There are several reasons why the lath protector is best 
for the ordinary apple grower. I am not a nurseryman, and I have 
not a great number of trees to protect, only about three hundred, 
but if I had three thousand I should protect them in the same way. 
If you protect them with lath protectors they stay protected. I have 
used different things in my orchard, such as veneer and tar paper, 
although I have never used burlap, but the great trouble with the 
veneer and paper and other things I have tried is that they are never 
on the tree. They will slide up and get knocked off, and I do not 
know where to find them, they are gone, but when you use a lath 
protector it is good for ten years. You take it off and lay it on the 
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ground, and it will stay there until you want it again. I made mine 
by hand, and they averaged me between three and four cents. A 
man can make them very quickly if he uses proper wire. I could 
make one in about two minutes. They are easily made, quickly 
applied, last indefinitely and afford just the protection needed. 

Mr. Emil Sahler: How many lath do you use? 

Mr. Leach: Nine or ten. I wire the lath together. 

Mr. Underwood: How do you adjust them? 

Mr. Leach: I cannot adjust them, and I do not need to adjust 
them. 

Mr. Underwood: Here are the limbs, how are you going to 
adjust your lath to adapt themselves to those limbs. 

Mr. Leach: Oh, once in a while you have to cut a lath on one 
side or the other. When you get a protector made once and ad- 
justed you do not have to make another the next year. I have 
used my protectors continually for twelve years, and I have never 
lost one. I have them all on my place today. 

Mr. Philips: Mr. Leach has the best looking lot of apple trees 
in the state of Minnesota. 

Mr. Kellogg: Mr. Underwood has figured the cost down to 
almost nothing, but marsh hay is cheaper than anything. 

Mr. Sahler: I would like to give my experience in keeping 
jack rabbits and other rabbits away. I put one shock of corn in 
the orchard and let the rabbits know that | am their friend, and then 
I take some steel gopher traps and set them all around and I catch 
all my rabbits that way. 

Mr. Bentz: In reference to Mr. Underwood’s objection to 
limbs coming close to the ground: that is the way I grow all my 
trees. I could not use the lath protection at all unless I adjusted 
the boxes to the different trees, and the tree protector is only valu- 
able where the limbs start high up on the trunk. My experience 
has been this, that the best protection in the world is something that 
- can be applied easily, even if it does not last very long, and I take 
a newspaper, perhaps because I have so many lying around, and 
wrap it around the tree, then take a piece of -stove pipe wire, cut 
it in six to eight inch lengths and bend it around the newspaper and 
nothing will touch that tree, and it is also very effective against 
sun scald. 


JUDICIAL MINDEONESS IN HORTICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENTATION. 
LYCURGUS R. MOYER, MONTEVIDEO. 

I dozen years ago I made my first trial station report to this 
society. There had been growing on my grounds at Montevideo for 
two seasons some half dozen species of Russian poplars. With the 
enthusiasm of a beginner, I gleefully reported the extraordinary 
growth that those poplars had made. I felt certain that the ideal 
trees had been found that would quickly produce a forest on the 
dreariest and bleakest prairie. Had I been more judicial minded I 
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would have waited to see how those poplars behaved after a series 
of years. Had I done so I would not have recommended them at 
all, for the trees themselves for the most part have long since dis- 
appeared, the prey of the cottonwood borer. A little of caution, a 
little of waiting to hear the evidence would have lead to a different 
judgment. 

I admit that it is difficult, very difficult, for a new beginner to 
be anything but an optimist. Hope lures him on, and in the first 
flush of what seems success he sees a future bright and beautiful. 
His garden becomes full of potential possibilities, and he expects that 
before long it will flourish like the first garden, as described in the 
myths that have come down to us from the springtime of the world. 

Now there is Superintendent Gregg, old enough to have become 
judicial minded—and who has but recently become a tree planting 
enthusiast. He, too, has some Russian poplar sprouts in his grove 
that have made a phenomenal growth, and straightway he comes be- 
fore the society in his hearty, convincing way and sounds the praises 
of the promising poplar. At the last meeting of the society no one 
arose to throw cold water on his delightful optimism. The Russian 
poplars will disappear from his grove fast enough, and he will not 
be greatly damaged, for from his report one can see that he has other 
good trees to take their places. 

But this would be a dull world if it were not for the enthusiasts. 
New ideas are not so very plentiful, and new things in horticulture 
do not always come out as their promoters prophesy. We can afford 
to stand by and see the new recruit get comfort and glory in sound- 
ing the praises of some promising new thing. We should look at it 
as only the fuss and fustian of some braggadocial attorney in his pre- 
liminary skirmishing and wait until we hear the evidence before we 
allow him to bias our opinion or are lead to pronounce judgment 
before the case is fully before the court. 


Mr. Underwood: How about the Carolina poplar? 

Mr. Moyer: It does well in western Minnesota, where it can get 
its roots down to the water, but on dry soil it does not do well. 

The President: In Washington, in that arid country where they 
cannot raise wheat, they raise the Carolina poplar, and it does well. 

Prof. R. A. Emerson (Neb.): In Colorado it does well. 


Sort SNAILS IN GARDENS.—The liberal use of air-slaked lime and un- 
bleached wood ashes at the rate of two tons to the acre will lessen the injury 
from snails. Asa rule, they are most troublesome where the ground is wet— 
and thorough underdraining might also be of advantage. If the snails appear 
after the crops are planted the sprinkling of air-slaked lime or wood ashes over 
the plants will destroy the snails. The addition of paris green at the rate of 
one pound to fifty of ashes or lime, in case it can be used with safety to the 
plants, will also be beneficial.—L. R. Taft, Michigan. 
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BUILDING A ROOT HOUSE. 


F. I, MARSH, CHAMPLIN. 

That a good root house is desirable goes without saying. That 
many are of little value and very short lived is shown by observation. 
Sometimes this results from too close economy, but oftener from im- 
proper planning. Here, as elsewhere in building operations, ‘“‘What’s 
worth doing at all is worth doing well,” and while economy is desir- 
able it should not conflict with effectiveness or durability. 

In nearly all buildings in cold climates the chief end is to prevent 
the heat inside the building from escaping or keep that on the out- 
side from entering. The problem is the same in either case, for 
what will keep heat in will also keep it out. So far as this end is 
concerned it makes no difference whether the building is above or 
below ground. The successful solution of the problem depends 
chiefly on the fact that air is the only warm building material we 
have! This statement is seemingly absurd, but I feel so sure of its 
correctness and importance that I feel like making it often and em- 
phatically. We have many kinds of building materials, but their 
value for warmth is due in all cases chiefly to the air contained with- 
in their pores or in small or narrow spaces within or between them. 

Nearly all ordinary root houses are underground, presenting the 
factors of durability, economy, ease of entering and exclusion of 
water. Root houses are used in winter chiefly for the storage of 
such vegetables as should be kept quite near the freezing point and 
as damp as possible. This cannot be done in a house cellar, and 
from a health standpcint it is not best to try it. 

In clay and in some sandy soils good results may be had by ce- 
. menting the sides on the earth, sloped as the nature of the soil may 
require. In these cases it is better to make the house round, or at 
least rounding the corners, as the banks will stand much better. A 
wall shelf on one or more sides is very useful for canned fruit or 
other similar uses. This shelf and the bottom of the room- should 
be cemented on the earth. For the bottom it is best to make a grout 
of gravel or broken stone, sand and cement, and then give a finish 
coat of Portland cement and good sand. Such a floor is as easily 
swept as one of wood, does not absorb impurities and is almost in- 
destructible if well made. If the nature of the soil or the greater 
capacity of the owner’s pocketbook make it best, the house may be 
walled with stone or brick. 

For the ceiling a rather cheap way is to use joists of white or burr 
oak or soft maple, setting them on a sill of the same timber, sixteen 
inches apart, between centers, and lath and plaster on the under side. 
Lath on the upper side nearly tight, and cover with a coat of cement. 
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The timbers should be seasoned and coated with coal tar or other pre- 
servative. Cover all with a shingle or other tight roof. The ceiling 
joists and cement should extend a few inches, at least, beyond the 
earth banks to prevent freezing, which would loosen the cement on 
the sides. Cover over under the roof with several inches of sawdust 
or a greater depth of chaff or cut straw. Make the roof tight at the 
edges to keep this dry and exclude cold. A better cover is made by 
arching with brick. This can be done at a moderate cost, the chief 
requirement being to so tie the arch at the bottom that it cannot 
spread, for as it must be quite flat a little spreading would spoil it. 
It may be tied with iron rods. Cement it on the top side as carefully 
as one would a cistern, giving it a brush coat as well as the trowel 
coats, and then cover with a reasonable depth of good soil, trench at 
the edges to turn water away (not too close to the walls), seed with 
grass and care for it till a good stand is secured. Such a root house 
will last a lifetime. 
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The entrance should have a good stairway and be closed with at 
least two doors. The sides should be of brick or stone, and have steps 
of the same or of cement. If a cover is built over the outside it will 
save a lot of bother in snowy winters. One door should have a 
good screen. Then the room will be in a fine place for milk, cream, 
etc. in summer or for churning on hot days. 

There must be some ventilation, not too much. For a room of 
usual size a tube in the center is enough. There should be two open- 
ings in this, one near the floor, the other just below the ceiling. The 
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latter to be used when the room is too warm, and weather too cold 
to leave doors open; the other to draw off foul air when room is cool 
enough. Both should have slides. Two tubes are better, especially 
in large room. In summer leave the doors open nights and close 
them hot days. This will keep the air cool and dry. Sometimes 
surface water must be guarded against. Avoid low ground. Place 
on a knoll if possible. 

The light problem in winter is a difficult one. If the root cellar 
is built in a sidehill or under a building, a window may be put in 
one end or side. Otherwise one may be placed in the cover under 
the stairway, but it is usually best to depend on a lamp when the 
weather is so cold that doors cannot be left open. 

For storage of onions or other vegetables which require dry air, 
build the house above ground or above the one in the ground. For 
warmth depend on air spaces, made chiefly by back plaster, unless 
a better way is known. If so, I would like to learn of it, for I know 
of nothing else which will give so much warmth for the money as 
back plaster. If above ground, artificial heat must be used in severe 
weather, and in large rooms a double flue chimney is best, as a good 
draught can be secured in the air flue that will aid in keeping the air 
dry and pure. In cellars, a lamp or, possibly, a small oil stove will 
be sufficient protection in the coldest weather, and sometimes no 
heat will ever be needed. 

The root house may be used as a-cyclone cellar. It is much 
safer than the house cellar, unless it is arched over with brick. In 
that case, strong posts should be provided, as the arch might be 
forced upward by the expansion of the air during a tornado, and 
then fall on the inmates. Or if it projects above ground, as it should 
to turn water well, the storm might move and wreck it. 

The accompanying drawings illustrate some points of construc- 
tion above suggested and explainthemselves. They may be modi- 
fied as occasion may require. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg: I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
ane earl or root house is damp enough to keep roots from shrivel- 
ing! 

aie Marsh: I am of the opinion it is. I had one built in clay 
soil on a knoll, cemented the sides and bottom, covered it with oak 
joists, plastered on both sides, and in that root house we kept vege- 
tables of any kind as perfectly as they could be kept in an earth pit, 
without any danger of freezing. I have kept potatoes in it that in 
June were not sprouted enough to know whether they were going 
to grow or not. 

I had kept it near the freezing point. Such vegetables as pota- 
toes, beets, turnips, mangels and cabbage did not shrivel any. I will 
say, however, that in sandy soil the cellar will be dry, possibly too 
dry, but if kept closed tightly there will be no trouble on that score, 
and it will be very much better than a house cellar. 


_ Summer eeting, 1903, 


MINNESOTA STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
A. W. LATHAM, SEO’y. 


The good fortune which attends the regular summer gatherings 
of this society was continued to us in largest measure this year. 
The day was an ideal Minnesota summer day, a cloudless sky with 
gentle breezes and the temperature just right to make it agreeable 
sitting in the sun giving us weather conditions that were all that 
could be desired. A large number took advantage of the opportunity 
for so pleasing an outing. Probably more were in attendance than 
at any previous meeting. No effort was made to count them nor any 
approximate estimate attempted, but it is likely that upwards of 300 
were there. Especially did the strawberry growers come out in 
great force, so that the exhibit room was crowded, not only during 
the morning hours when the fruit was being set up but all the after- . 
noon as well, as the judging was not concluded until about the 
time of the close of the afternoon session of the society. There was 
a great deal of work for those in attendance in the fruit room. 

There were in all 308 entries, including strawberries, flowers and 
vegetables. Of these 229 were entries of strawberries, all single 
plates but three, which were collections, made by F. F. Farrar, of 
White Bear; Wm. Lyons, of Minneapolis; and Thos. Redpath, of 
Long Lake. Eighty separate varieties of strawberries were entered 
by name, and first premiums were awarded to seventy-five varieties. 
Of course quite a good many of these varieties were shown without 
competition, but in the case of some of the kinds more generally cul- 
tivated in the state there was considerable competition. As high as 
thirteen plates were shown of several of the varieties entered and 
eight or ten of anumber of others. Of Bederwood, Clyde and War- 
field there was thirteen entriés each; of Sample and Brandywine, 
eleven; of Splendid, Senator Dunlap and Lovett, ten; of Enhance, 
eight ; of Crescent, seven; of Nic Ohmer and Glen Mary, five; and 
others of lesser number. Previous to this year probably the largest 
strawberry exhibit at the summer meeting was in the year 1902, 
when 113 entries of strawberries was made. This year there were 
more than twice this number. 

After removing for use at the dining table the collections of 
strawberries and all duplicates, of which there were a good quantity 
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brought by the liberality of the exhibitors for use upon the tables, 
there was still left such a large display of strawberries that the 
judges before getting to work suggested that it would be easier to 
do the judging if everything were removed from the tables but the 
single plates and were surprised to be informed that all the berries 
left in the room at that time were single plate entries. It was a 
magnificent show, and the society and state may well be proud of 
it. The premium list following this, will tell the story in detail. 

At the time of judging the strawberries selections were made 
from those taking the premiums to be used for putting up in glass 
cans in preparation for the horticultural exhibit at the St. Louis 
exposition the coming year. Something like sixty plates were set 
aside for this purpose. 

Considering the lateness of the date of holding the meeting the 
rose exhibit was unusually fine, a very large proportion of varieties 
being practically out of flower. Notwithstanding this there were 
many entries for roses, and they were well up to the average of such 
occasions. As usual the most of the roses were displayed by the 
Jewell Nursery Company. With the exception of half a dozen en- 
tries no peonics were shown, the date being very late for them. 

A picnic dinner was served at the usual hour, and there were 
strawberries enough to go round and to spare without touching the 
single plate exhibits, which were not judged until after dinner. 

The unusual amount of work in the fruit room made a little de- 
lay in convening for the afternoon program, which was taken up 
about three o'clock. Dean Liggett greeted the meeting at the open- 
ing of the session in his usual hearty way, to which President 
“Wedge responded briefly with expressions of sympathetic interest in 
the work of the station and the Agricultural School, which have al- 
ways made it so pleasant for us to gather there. 

The only paper presented was a carefully prepared article by 
Prof. F. L. Washburn, the State Entomologist, on “Our Birds from 
an Economic Standpoint.” Prof. Washburn read only a part of 
this valuable and practical paper, but it will appear in its entirety in” 
an early number of the Minnesota Horticulturist. He had a fine 
collection of stuffed specimens of birds on the table, about which he 
talked in an interesting way, exhibiting the various specimens to the 
audience and speaking about their peculiarities, interspersing this 
with short readings from the paper. 

Prof. S. B. Green spoke briefly in regard to the improvements 
on the grounds around the station buildings. He referred specially 
to a tent used there for the purpose of smoking lice-infested trees, 
one of which was to be seen in place near that building, and some 
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discussion followed as to the best method of treating the aphis, or 
tree louse. The general thought seemed to be that tobacco smoke 
was the only effective practical remedy. 

Mr. L. R. Moyer was called upon and talked briefly on his ex- 
perience in planting trees on his home grounds, the first planting 
of cottonwood having been succeeded by box elders, and these later 
ones in a measure by elms and other trees. 

Mr. J. M. Underwood was asked to say something about the ex- 
hibit at St. Louis from this state, and as a member of the state com- 
mission he was able to speak authoritatively. He referred in a gen- 
eral way to the very large size of this exposition as compared with 
preceding ones, the extent of the grounds and size of some of the 
buildings, that of horticulture covering over three acres. Referring 
co the fruit exhibit to be made from this state he expressed the hope 
that all members would assist in making this exhibit such as we 
should want it to be by sending carefully picked fruit to be put up 
either in glass jars or for cold storage purposes, as it may be called 
for. He spoke of the state building which would be erected in St. 
Louis being constructed of concrete blocks and other building ma- 
terial prepared here in the state, and its being the purpose after the 
close of the exposition to bring it back to Minnesota and erect it as 
a permanent building at the state fair grounds. 

The question box proved to contain a number of interesting ques- 
tions, which were answered largely by Prof. Green and O. W. 
Moore, of Spring Valley. Others, however, participated in this in- 
teresting part of the program. It is probable that these questions 
and their answers will appear in full in a later number of our 
monthly. 

The meeting closed at 4:30, which concluded the formal proceed- 
ings of an interesting occasion. The absence of some of our members 
who regularly meet with us at the summer gathering was noted 
with sadness, especially Mr. J. T. Grimes, whose death occurred 
during the past year, and Ex-President Pendergast and O. M. Lord, 
who were both detained at home on beds of sickness. Our thoughts 
go out to these our much beloved absent members especially on 


these occasions. 
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Article. Exhibitor. Premium. Amount. 
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tarticie: Exhibitor. Premium. Amount. 
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J. M. UNDERWOOD, Judge. 
COLLECTIONS OF STRAWBERRIES. 
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Article. 
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Prince of Naples ........ 
Gem of the Prairie ...... 
Mabel Morrison ......... 
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Mme. Gabriel Luizet..... 
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PREMIUMS AWARDED. 


ROSES.—Continued. 


...F. F. Farrar, White Bear 
.John R. Cummins, Washburn.... 
..8. R. Spates, Markville 


EMMA V. 


PEONIKES. 


..Thos. Redpath, Wayzata 
..8. R. Spates,. Markville 


EMMA V. 


VEGETABLES. 


..Wm. Lyons, Minneapolis 
ae “e 
ca “ee 
re “ 
‘ “ 
“oe “ee 
...J. V. Bailey, Newport 


F. F. Farrar, White Bear 
E. R. Pond, Minneapolis 
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Exhibitor. Premium. Amount. 
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EMMA V. WHITE, Judge. 
BOUQUETS. 
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PINS sar deless,cystare 1.00 
BATS tas crenge tector 1.00 
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DATE re sas hore 25 
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SECON Veretec ome 50 
DeCONGy walsee ce 5G 


rial tations. 


MIDSUMMER REPORTS. 


CENTRAL TRIAL STATION. ; 
PROF. SAMUEL B, GREEN, SUPT., ST, ANTHONY PARK. 

The first of June finds us, at the experiment station, with an‘ 
outlook for an excellent apple crop, a fair crop of currants and 
gooseberries, a small crop of plums and a good crop of strawber- 
ries. The fruit buds of our cherries were mostly destroyed last 
winter, but a few varieties will produce some fruit. Juneberries 
are loaded with fruit as usual. Our Siberian crabs, from which 
we have secured a supply of seed for several years, failed to fruit 


A Mixed Border, adjoining the Horticultural Building at the Central Station. 


last year, but this year are again loaded with fruit. When in flower 
it seems to me that they are about as pretty as anything I have 
ever seen. Blackberries and raspberries are now loaded with 
flower buds. 

There was little or no root-killing in our fruit plants last year, 
but we had considerable loss on hydrangeas for some reason that we 
do not understand, though I am inclined to lay it to the heavy coat- 
ing of ice which covered the ground as the snow went off in the 
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spring. Our shrubberies are in excellent condition, and the same is 
true of the herbaceous plants. 

A large portion of our nursery is so very wet that it has been 
out of the question to keep the weeds down, as we could not cul- 
tivate it. We have, for a number of years, praised the Virginia 
crab, which has been especially promising here and elsewhere, but 
this spring we find a number of small, vigorous trees are blighted on 
the trunk, so that it has been necessary to remove them. 

The show of tulips, I think, has never been better here than this 
year. Lawns are in fine condition and are growing altogether too 
fast for the comfort of those who have to mow them. 

There are few injurious insects that are in unusual abundance. 
The worst of these I think is plant lice, which are quite abundant 
on plums and some other trees. The apple seed which we have 
sown is coming very well, and the outlook is that we shall have a 
nice lot of seedlings to spare in the autumn. 

The sand cherry, which has in some previous year been some- 
what affected by blight,is this year very seriously injured, some of 
our best plants being nearly destroyed by it. 


MONTEVIDEO TRIAL STATION. 
LYCURGUS R. MOYER, SUPT. 

Spring Flowering Bulbs. The earliest spring flower to appear 
at Montevideo was the little blue Siberian Squill (Scilla Siberica). 
It has been growing on our grounds for many years and seems to 
be perfectly hardy. The closely related Chinodoxas soon followed 
_and seemed to be equally hardy. Tulips came through the winter 
in good shape and gave an abundance of bloom. The old yellow 
Daffodil wintered in good shape and bloomed freely. 

The Hardy Border. Vhe German Iris do well on the prairies 
and should be generally planted. Paeonias are very successful with 
us, and one cannot well have too many of them. They demand some 
room and plenty of fertilizer. They do not do well when crowded 
in with rank growing shrubs. The tall blue perennial Larkspur 
is a plant that we should be sorry to do without. It is a first class 
border plant but should be planted well back as the plants grow 
very tall. Polygonum Sieboldi grows to a height of about two 
feet and produces a mass of tropical looking leaves. It forms large 
clumps and is valuable for massing. It is of the easiest culture. 

For late summer cut flowers the Gladiolus serves us better than 
anything else.. A large bed of them within reach of the garden 
hose is a continual delight during August and September. We 
take up the bulbs in October and store them in grape baskets in 
the cellar. For cut flowers in early summer the old fashioned blue 
Bachelor’s Button is not to be despised. A few clumps may be left 
while hoeing the garden, and it will live from year to year. 


\ 
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The Mexican Sacred Thistle was sent to us by Congressman Mc- 
Cleary some years ago, and, although an annual, it seeds itself from 
year to year. The foliage of the young plants is very striking. 

The Shrub Border. Spiraea Van Houttei must have been in- 
jured by the spring frosts. It did not bloom so freely as usual. 

Philadelphus coronarius is at this writing just past its best. This 
is the sweetest scented Mock Orange, although rather small flowered. 
Philadelphus Zeyheri is now in full bloom, and Philadelphus laxus is 
just coming on. These species are larger flowered although not 
so fragrant. Philadelphus pubescens comes into bloom later. The 
Philadelphuses demand good cultivation and plenty of fertilizer. * 

The Persian Lilacs gave us the fullest bloom this season. Syrin- 
ga villosa is in full bloom at the present writing (June 15), and 
Syringa Josikaea is just past its prime. The Japanese Tree Lilac 
will bloom later on. 

Elaeagnus angustifolia is just now in full bloom, and its frag- 
rance fills every nook and corner of the garden. Some find its 
pungent perfume disagreeable. If set where it can have a dark 
background of heavy-foliaged trees it will be a conspicuous object 
the season through. 


PLEASANT MOUNDS TRIAL STATIONS 
J. S. PARKS, SUPT., AMBOY. 

The past winter was a good one for the fruit raiser in this vicini- 
ty. Our trees came through in fine conditionh—tender vines and 
canes not protected did not lose a bud, potatoes in the ground not 
frozen and now growing. Fruit prospects are fair. Of apples some 
trees are loaded, others bearing nothing. No Transcendants, other 
crabs very shy. Bearing plums are one-fourth crop. Small fruits 
are bountiful and fine. 

Blight is severe, especially spur-blight on some varieties. No 
insect ravages to note. All vegetation is making a rapid, healthy 
growth. Top-worked apples and plums of last season as well as this 
year are doing nicely. The scions and plants from Prof. Green are 
a fine acquisition to our list of good things. 

April 15th we saved apple seed, and sowed at once, from Bailey’s 
Sweet and other good keeping varieties. May 15 we saved and 
sowed more seed, and June Ist more seed was taken from several 
more long keeping varieties, mostly seedlings. All were sown at 
once after taking from the fruit. At this writing, June 15th, all 
these are growing to a fine stand. We have faith to believe that 
we can raise long keepers at least, and by taking seed from Bailey’s 
Sweet, Walbridge, etc., grown in close contact to Wolf River and 
Duchess we hope to get size also. 
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SAUK RAPIDS TRIAL STATION. 
MRS, JENNIE STAGER, SUPT. 

We have had very good success with planting out this year, on 
account of a rather wet season. Strawberries and other fruits are 
very plentiful. The plum trees, which were loaded with fruit, soon 
after the last frost began to look as though covered with young 
ballons, but after an examination they still showed enough fruit un-, 


Glimpse of Home Grounds at the Sauk Rapids Station. 


hurt to give us hopes of a medium harvest. I have never seen straw- 
berries so plentiful as this year, also apples and cherries. At present 
we need rain very much to make a successful finish and the bounti- 
ful harvest that so far we are hopeful of. 


e 


WEST CONCORD TRIAL STATION. 
FRED COWLES, SUPT. 

This has been an unusual season for planting, very backward. 
We experienced great difficulty in preparing the soil for planting on 
account of heavy rains. Everything has started well and looks 
promising. 

The fruit crop promises to be large except plums and cherries ; 
they were full of bloom but few set. The apple trees hang full. 
Peerless promise a large crop. Longfield is loaded with fruit. 

At this time the strawberries have not begun to ripen any but 
will come on in about ten days. A very large crop is expected. 
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Senator Dunlap is productive and if quality proves good will prove 
a valuable addition to our collection. Raspberries are in full bloom 
now, and everything is doing well. 


Spiraea Van Houttei in flower on place of Mr. Cowles. 


Flowering shrubs have blossomed beautifully. Spiraea was white, 
also Snowballs. Peonies are just commencing to open. 
June 13, 1903. 


WINDOM TRIAL STATION. 
DEWAIN COOK, SUPT., JEFFERS. 

Strawberries are fine, and all varieties (about a dozen) seem to 
be at their very best. Raspberries and Juneberries also are promis- 
ing. Plums are nearly a total failure, owing in part at least to too 
much water in the soil at the blooming period, and also to the plum 
rot which attacked the blossoms ; and probably many fruit buds were 
killed by hard freezes just previous to the blooming period. Some 
sort of a blight or plum rot attacked the trees and nearly killed my 
Weavers, Surprise and a few other not so well known varieties, but 
as new buds have started I think the trees will recover. 

The apple crop promises to be large. Duchess, Okabena, 
Wealthy and Patten Greening are very full. Crab apples are not 
bearing. so well, and nearly everything in the crab line has scab on 
it. Blight is quite bad on both apples and crabs. 
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The past spring has been an ideal one for setting out evergreens 
and other trees, and we have added the following varieties this 
season to our experimental work: 

From Edson Gaylord, Nora Spring, Iowa, (Gaylord’s descrip- 
tion) apples, Gaylord’s Red, Old Smokehouse, Redstreaked, Rolph, 
Fall Queen, Fall Russett, Twenty Ounce Pippin, Starr (like 
Patten Greening only ten times better), Lord Dunsmore and Lady 
Sweet. 

From J. S. Parks, Pleasant Mounds, Minn., Wolf River apple. 

From J. S. Wood, of Windom, Minn., some sprouts of his large 
Yellow Plum and his large Red Plum, and also some seedling 
hybrids between our native and Japan plums. 

From H. A. Terry, Crescent City, Iowa; the following varieties of 
plum trees: Craig, Coinage, Brackett, Venus, Golden Queen, EI- 
dorado, Ruby, Colman and Golden. 

From E. D. Cowles, of Vermilion, S. D., the following plum and 
cherry trees: cherries, Bessarabian, E. Richmond, Montmorency, 
Homer, English Morello; plums, Miner, Newport, Newman, Hawk- 
eye, Baldwin and Aitkin. These trees from Mr. Cowles are all on 
their own roots. 

The following varieties of strawberry plants were received from 
the North Star Strawberry Plant Farm, Cokato, Minn.: Sample, 
Ruby, Excelsior, Monitor, Bush Cluster, Michigan, Margaret and 
Klondike. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDING AT THE ST. LOUIS 
EXPOSITION. 

The Palace of Horticulture at the World’s Fair at St. Louis is 
on the summit of Skinker Hill, and is separated from the Palace of 
Agriculture by 250 feet of model landscape gardens. It forms an 
‘immense Greek cross and contains besides ample floor room a 
conservatory, heating and cold storage plants. 

The beautiful palace, 400 by 800 feet in its* extreme measure- 
ments is in the form of a cross with a center pavillion, 400 feet 
square, and two wings, each 204 by 230 feet. The wings are divided 
from the center pavillion by glass partitions, and the floor of each 
is nine feet lower than that of the center pavillion. This difference 
in elevation produces a monumental effect, which is further height- 
ened by the use in the main entrance on the north front of two towers 
150 feet high. 

The eastern wing of the building is almost entirely of glass and 
will be used as a conservatory. A water heating plant is to be in- 
stalled in the cellar, and the pipes are led throughout the wing. 
Plants will be forced during the winter and early spring for out- 
door planting, and in the conservatories will be kept tropical plants. 
At the close of the exposition many of the valuable plants that 
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would perish from the cold, will be stored therein and kept during 
the winter. The glass sides allow the admission of the sun through- 
out the day. In this wing will be shown specimens of plant cul- 
ture grown in different countries for use and ornament, and the 
forced culture of vegetables and fruits. 

The west wing is used for general horticultural exhibits. In 
the basement of this wing cold storage is provided for the fruit to 
be exhibited, the cellar having double walls packed with sawdust. 
In the basement is an unpacking room which will keep the ship- 
ping debris out of sight. A gallery is provided on three sides. The 
west and north galleries will be used as restaurants. Tables will 
be set so the visitors may observe the exhibits below while at 
lunch. The gallery is easily accessible by stairs from the center pa- 
villion and from the main floor. The southern gallery will be used 
as offices for the working force of the Department of Horticulture. 

The center pavillion will contain the pomological exhibits, in- 
cluding, according to the classification, pomaceous and stone fruits, 
such as apples, peaches, nectarines, etc.; citrus fruits, such as oranges, 
lemons, limes, etc.; tropical and sub-tropical fruits, such as pine- 
apples, bananas, olives, figs, etc.; small fruits, such as strawberries, 
gooseberries etc., and nuts. 

The construction of the building shows no change from the ac- 
cepted method of the other buildings. The exhibit spaces are covered 
by trusses which range in span from 72 feet over the center aisle to 
48 feet over the side aisles. 


POLLINATION OF THE MARTHA CRAB. 
D. C. HAZELTON, CUTLER. 

To make it profitable to raise apples and crabs we must grow a 
tree that is hardy, that will stand the cold winters of the north, and 
withstand attacks of the insects and diseases—common to nearly 
every variety of apple trees—and that will bear early, to get quick re- 
turns of fruit that will sell readily on the market for the highest 
price. 

In the. Martha crab we have an ideal tree so far as hardiness and 
beauty is concerned; the fruit sells quickly at the highest price, but 
it is usually a long time before they commence bearing. My ex- 
perience seems to prove that the Martha tree needs other trees near 
in order that the blossoms may be properly fertilized. 

In Plat No. 1 I have three Martha trees that were set in the 
spring of 1883. They are nice, healthy trees and have never killed 
a twig; they always blossomed as full as could be, but did not 
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bear any fruit to speak of until 1900, when they bore about seven 
bushels apiece. This was the first year that we had bees enough 
to do any good in carrying pollen. 

The nearest bearing tree was forty-five feet away. In the same 
plat there is one Martha tree set in the spring of 1892 that has been 
bearing a fair crop for four years. There is an old Early Strawberry 
tree twenty feet east of this tree that bears every year. 
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View in Mr. Hazleton’s Orchard in Plat No. 2. 
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This plat is on ground that slopes to the northwest, about two 
feet of light clay loam and a hard clay subsoil. These trees always 
bear heaviest on the side nearest to other bearing trees. The fruit 
seemed to set, but it would drop off before the apples were of any 
size until the spring of 1900, when we had six swarms of bees. 
They worked hard on the apple blossoms, especially on the Marthas. 
In my opinion the bees carried pollen from the other trees near by 
to the Martha, and that was the reason why they bore a heavy crop 
for the first time in 1900 and also why they always have most apples 
on the sunny side of the trees. 
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Plat No. 2 is situated about 200 feet southwest of Plat No. 1. 
In it there are two Martha trees that were set in the spring of 1883, 
on a gentle slope to the north, in about one foot of clay loam, with 
hard clay subsoil underneath. One of them stands in an open space 
between the rows. Fourteen feet east is an old Wealthy that has 
been bearing since 1893, another twenty feet southeast and an old 
Early Strawberry forty-five feet nearly southeast. As this Martha 
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tree commenced bearing before I had any bees, and bears heaviest on 
the south and east sides, I think the pollen was carried by the wind or 
something from those trees nearest on those sides. 

Standing thirty-five feet west is the other Martha tree, that was 
set in 1883. This tree stands in the center of a square of four trees, 
two Early Strawberry and two Hibernals, so close that the limbs 
touch. They all commenced bearing about the same time, and that 
Martha bears heavily on all sides. So I came to the conclusion that 
what the Martha needs is to have the blossoms properly fertilized to 
make it one of our best trees for heavy bearing every year. 
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Plat No. 3 shows a row of trees planted in the spring of 1897. 
In the center of this row are three Marthas that commenced bearing 
in 1900 when they had: been set three years. There are Whitneys 
on one side and Hibernals and Hyslops on the other side. 

It is discouraging and a serious matter with a great many people 
that have set Martha trees and have got no returns, but after many 
years’ experience with the Martha crab I am not afraid to set a 
large per cent of them in my orchard. I would advise any one 
setting the Martha crab to alternate in the row with some good 
strong fruiting variety, set not over sixteen feet apart. I like twelve 
feet better. I would also advise every one who sets out fruit trees 
for home use or for market to keep a few colonies of bees; they are 
profitable in more ways than one. 

I hope that my experience as given in this paper may be a benefit 


to others as it has been to myself. 

Prof. Robertson: I would like to ask Mr. Hazelton if he noticed 
the fruits of those two sides he spoke of getting different qualities, 
getting Wealthy on one side and Strawberry on the other, whether 
there was any difference in flavor resulting from those pollinations. 
' Was the quality any different? If he could pollinate on two different 
sides, the Strawberry and the Wealthy, there should be some differ- 
ence in the fruit. 
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Mr. Hazelton: I think there was no difference in the fruit. The 
color is on the east side of the tree. 

The President: What do you consider the best variety to pollin- 
ate the Martha? 

Mr. Philips: I don’t think the Transcendent is a good kind to 
pollinate the tree with. I think Mr. Hazelton’s point is a good one. 
My top-worked tree I have had such good results with was set, I 
think, in 1880. I set it out twelve to twenty feet from any other trees. 
That old tree has produced me more fruit than all the others put to- 
gether. 


View in Orchard of D. C. Hazelton. In Plat No. 2. 


Capt. A. H. Reed: The gentleman behind me asked the ques- 
tion whether the pollination affected the fruit. I think it does not. 
All that the pollination does is to affect the seed, it has no effect on 
the fruit itself, but it changes the nature of the seed. Every apple 
has five seed chambers, two seeds in each chamber, whether it is well 
or partially pollenized. Sometimes you find those seeds lacking, 
and that is owing to the lack of proper pollination, but, as I under- 
stand it, you can raise a dozen different varieties on one tree and all 
be distinct. 

Prof. C. B. Waldron (N. D.): If the gentleman will refer to 
a book published by the Department of Agriculture called “Pollina- 
tion of Pear Fruit,’ by Wade, he will find there is a difference in 
the fruit depending upon the variety fertilized. There are several 
cuts of pears showing the interior construction and the exterior parts. 
The difference is not great, but there is a decided difference. 

Prof. Robertson: I would like to ask a question in regard to the 
apple. I know from experience that in the case of corn it will make 
quite a difference. Would it not make the same difference in the case 
of the apple? I had some No. 13 corn from the university planted 
on my place, and as you all know in regard to white and yellow corn 
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the No. 13 is quite different. My neighbor out in Murray county 
had some Kansas corn which he planted just northeast from my corn 
field, and I was greatly surprised—lI should say this patch of mine 
was planted at the same time he planted his across the road—I was 
greatly surprised to find this No. 13 corn very much different from 
what it had been the year before, there being a great variation even 
in the hills. It would probably produce another size before long 
and get like the other man’s corn. I did not know it was this other 
corn, and I was hunting around for some other cause. Some of 
you will take exception to this, but I said then I had a fine lesson 
from it, and the only reason I could find was this corn field across 
the road. I have taken seed from that and planted it ever since, and 
this corn has shown up like that ever since, so it was not the con- 
dition of the soil that might influence some of the kinds. I do not 
say it should be the same in the case of the apple, but I believe there 
is more in that than we take into consideration. 

Mr. O. M. Lord: Jama good deal interested in this discussion. 
I have paid more attention to the pollination of plums than to any 
other kind of fruit. When the statement is made that the pollen 
does not primarily influence the character of the fruit it is a mistake. 
I will refer to a case that Mr. Brand is well acquainted with. I had 
a Fameuse and a Golden Russet. The trees stood so close together 
that the limbs interlocked. I had gathered all the Fameuse—the 
Golden Russet hangs on longer—and long after the Fameuse had 
been gathered I saw on the limbs of the Fameuse tree some apples. 
I examined them and found them finely russetted. I picked those 
apples and sent them to Mr. Brand and he propagated them, and we 
call them “Mixture.” They were russetted like the Golden Russet. 
There is a great misconception in regard to the effect of pollen. The 
idea that Prof. MacMillan advanced a few years ago was new to me, 
and it was new to a great many others, that the polien is the plant 
itself and simply falls into the receptacle prepared for its growth 
and performs its office there in the plant with which it comes in con- 
tact. 

Prof. R. A. Emerson (Neb.): I cannot say whether we can take 
any stock in the pollination of apples. I have been engaged in hand 
pollination as much as I could. I pollinated a great many varieties 
with varying success. I tried it on a lot of apples, sour and sweet, 
and I have never seen the first evidence that made me think it had 
any influence on the fruit the first year. The difference in many 
cases can be explained rather by poor pollination. They do not get 
enough pollen or not at the right time and in the right way, and some 
of the apples are rather undersized and uncolored because they did 
not get as much sunlight. I think there may be a difference in this 
way, there may be an affinity between one variety of apples and an- 
other. In Wade’s work he got a different shape in pears mainly be- 
cause the seeds set well in certain cases and did not set well in others. 
Where the seeds formed well the pear was enlarged giving it a bet- 
ter pear shape. 

Mr. Lord: I saw no marked difference in the quality of the fruit 
nor in the general size and appearance, except that the outside was | 
finely russetted. 
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Mr. O. F. Brand: I noticed some thirty years ago or more 
where I had top-grafted a few limbs of seedlings of Duchess or 
Wealthy, I forget which, and this seedling had a round sided stem 
and the same little excrescences as you notice in the smooth stemmed 
apple, and I noticed some of the same characteristics in the apples 
of other trees. In regard to this case Mr. Lord speaks of, I was at his 
place looking at the Wealthy, Golden Russet and Fameuse, and I 
noticed some apples that had been fertilized by the Russet and on the 
Wealthy that had been fertilized by the Fameuse, and I asked Mr. 
Lord to save those apples and send them to me. The one he speaks 
of that came from the Fameuse tree was decidedly russetted and 
looked more like a Golden Russet than a,Fameuse. The same year 
when I was in another part of the state I was at one or two other 
places and I noticed the same thing. At Mr. Evans’ place, on the 
ridge above LaCrescent, I noticed evidence of cross-pollination be- 
tween the Utter Red and another variety, and I asked him to send 
the apples to me, and he did so. None of these apples that showed 
those marked evidences of cross-pollination contained more than two 
or three perfect seeds. I would like to ask the professors of horti- 
culture, including Prof. Green, who have done this kind of work by 
hand-pollination, if they ever noticed that there were but a few seeds 
in those apples. I never found but two or three perfect seeds in 
apples that showed the secondary effect of cross-fertilization. Those 
effects I presume are termed secondary effects, while the effect on 
the seed is the primary effect. I noticed also in a barrel of Jonathan 
apples from which I saved the seeds, and which I got because I 
thought they might have been fertilized with the Geniton apples, that 
all of those Jonathan showed the secondary effect and had but two or 
three seeds in them. I would like to inquire of Prof. Green as to 
his observations. 

Prof. Green: So far as the quality of the seed is concerned I 
think that varies a good deal according to the variety, and we are 
more likely, I think, to get good strong seeds where the varieties are 
congenial where we get cross-fertilization than where they are self- 
fertilized. 

In regard to whether there is such a thing in the apple or straw- 
berry that the quality is affected by the pollen the first year I am of 
the opinion that it sometimes does occur. I do not think I have the 
matter in such shape that I can present it to you, but I have a very 
strong impression from a good many experiments and the experi- 
ments of others that leads me to think that sometimes that is the fact. 
For practical purposes it does not cut much of a figure. Now this 
is a new field of observation. Of course, there has been a whole lot 
of work done in it, and I think that all that has been said here might 
be true of the observation of each party. One man’s observation 
might show there was practically no effect from this, and another 
man whose experience was different showed plainly that there was 
such a thing as the effect from pollination. That is the way it ap- 
pears to me. So far as the production of seed is concerned in your 
crossed apples I do not think there is a large amount of seed, but 
I think the majority of experiments seem to show that where apples 
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are cross-pollenized, where there is an opportunity for it, the chances 
are that the fruit would get larger and you would get a larger num- 
ber of seeds from those cross-fertilized than from those self-fertil- 
ized. We have seen that demonstrated in the case of the orange, 
and as you know in the case of the navel orange in some cases the 
effect of the pollen is to produce no seed at all. I think it is simply 
sufficient to enable it to produce fruit, to produce fleshy tissue, I do 
not think it goes far enough to affect the seed any. This is also the 
case in quite a number of grapes. You take the common white 
grape, and you will find varieties that have no seed in them. If you 
find varieties that have seeds in them they are generally very smail. 
Those that have one or two seeds are generally of good size. If it 
is not well developed you will find a good many. One effect of 
pollination that we are sure of is the variation of the fleshy material 
around the seed. Mr. Wade’s experiments show that. It has a 
sacrificial effect in the production of seed. I have seen a tomato 
where one side was not formed at all and one side was well developed. 

Mr. Oliver Gibbs: The case of the St. Vallery apple tree, de- 
scribed by Darwin in his “Plants and Animals under Domestication,” 
and the evidence given in the American Pomological Report of 1884, 
session of 1883, sustains the opinion of Prof. Green. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg: Twenty-five years ago I fruited twenty 
kinds of apples and crabs, and I found no difference, and I now have 
forty varieties growing, and if I live twenty-five years longer I will 
know more. In Mr. Hazelton’s case he attributed all his success to 
the bees; when he got bees he got apples. The one side of the tree 
that did not bear he attributed to the weather. 

Prof. Robertson: I would like to leave this thought with those 
hand-pollinators: We just heard it stated that the pollen is the 
plant. I do not think you can claim the same condition for the 
pollen when it is put on by hand as you can claim for it when put on 
by nature at the proper time. You put this pollen on here and may 
be you did not take it when it had developed its greatest strength, 
and, therefore, you would not get the same results. That is some- 
thing to think of, and we may draw our own conclusions as to hand- 
pollination being the same thing. 

Mr. Elliot: Here is an apple that comes from a tree that was 
planted in 1844. It is the earliest record we have of apple seed planted 
in Minnesota, and some of you may be interested in knowing that 
the tree from this early planted seed in Minnesota is still alive. It 
is in good condition, and the tree is still growing. That tree was 
planted by Gideon H. Pond in 1844. He was the father of H. H. 
and E. R. Pond, who are members of our society. 
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PLANTING AND CARE OF EVERGREENS. 
W. F. NAYLOR, WRIGHTSTOWN. 


The most beautiful tree that can be planted for the year round is 
the evergreen. Years ago, when I was a boy at home in Steele 
County, Minn., nursery agents would come to father to sell trees 
and say to him, plant shallow and don’t prune, or the tree will die, 
and plant as they grew before—the same side to the south, etc. That 
is all nonsense. Other men around here say, never cultivate an ever- 
green tree or it will surely die. All wrong, as I have found out by 
experience. Some say, dig all evergreens in June. All a mistake. 

I think it just as easy to move a spruce, balsam fir or jack pine 
as to move any other kind of a tree, and it is just as sure to live. I 
planted three wagon loads the spring of 1900, and though it was very 
dry until July 3d, I only lost 15 per cent. In an ordinary spring I 
never lose any. I go to the woods and dig up trees four to six feet 
high just as early in the spring as I can dig. I take the wagon 
box half full of straw soaked with water and pack the trees in it as 
fast as I take them up and leave them right in the wet straw until 
planted. I plant very deep and cover all roots ten or twelve inches, 
so they won’t be disturbed in cultivating. I prune off all long 
limbs but never cut the leader nor prume too close to the body of 
tree, for if a limb is cut close it will never grow again. After I get 
through planting I start cultivating and cultivate until harvest, or 
about August Ist, about twice a week, and they grow right along. J 
measured the new growth this year the last day of June, and spruce 
had made a growth of twenty-three inches and: jack pine twenty- 
eight inches. I would say to all living in a bleak place, plant trees, 
not the old willow or Lombady poplar, but something much better, 
white spruce, jack pine and balsam fir. Jack pine is the toughest 
tree; it will not break, no matter how windy it is, and in twenty 
years time it will outgrow wild poplar—for I have them side by 
side. Some may say it is sandy soil where I have them, but I say, 
no, it is heavy clay fifty-seven feet deep, and I don’t know how much 


further. 
I would like to give a little advice to those that need it. Be very 


careful where you get your trees. Never buy of men running around 
with a load of trees; they may be all right, but the chances are they 
are dead trees. They may look nice and green, but don’t be de- 
ceived by them. Go or send to some good nurseryman, and you 
will get good trees to start with, or if you live close enough go to 
the woods and dig for yourself, for there are plenty for all in this 
northern part of Minnesota. But be sure and plant plenty of them, 
and in a few years see how pretty and warm it will be in a cold 
winter day. 
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THE SECRETARY’S VACATION.—From the Ist to the 20th of July the sec- 
retary’s office will be closed on account of the absence of the secretary from 
the city. All communications coming in during that period will be attended 
to promptly upon the re-opening of the office. 


AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION IN MINNEAPOLIS.—This national 
society is to hold its annual gathering in Minneapolis the last week in August, 
on the 25th and 26th. The program includes many papers by writers of 
national reputation. Our members should as far as possible plan to take 
advantage of this unusual opportunity. 


ILLNESS OF OUR MEMBERS.—At this time, June 25, two of the older 
members of our society, O. M. Lord, of Minnesota City, and Ex-President W. 
W. Pendergast, of Hutchinson, are confined at home upon beds of sickness. 
A card from Mr. Lord’s place just received speaks of an improvement in his 
condition, and we are hopeful that in both cases these friends will be about 
again before long. 


FRUIT FOR THE ST LouIS EXposITION.— Choice specimens of fruits of 
all kinds including the more unusual fruits from Minnesota of peaches, pears, 
cherries and domestic plums are wanted to be put up in glass jars for the St, 
Louis exhibit. Any of our readers who have these fruits will do us a great 
favor by c>rresponding with Secretary Latham in regard to it. Specimens of 
all the important varieties of apples and grapes will be also needed, and we 
should be glad to know where they can be secured. Please address the secre- 
tary. 

SEEDLING APPLES AT THE NEXT STATE Farr.— Heretofore premiums 
offered on seediing apples at the state fair have been only for such varieties as 
have not before received a premium at any Minnesota State Fair. That class 
has been continued in this year’s premium list, but in addition to it there is 
also the same number of premiums and the same amount offered for seedlings 
regardless of whether they have received a premium before or not. The pur- 
pose of this is to create a class in which all the meritorious seedlings of the 
state should have an opportunity of being shown together for the purpose of 
comparison. Under this new head we hope to call out a very large exhibition 
of seedlings. Many of the best seedlirgs of the state have of late years been 
barred under the old form of cffer. 


A FLOwER SHOW AT MINNEAPOLIS.—Minneapolis is to have a flower 
shew the first week in August, under the auspices of the ‘‘Minneapolis Jour- 
nal,’’ of a sort that would be an advantage for any community to copy after. 
Premiums to the amount of several hundred dollars are offered by various 
business men in the city, mainly florists and seedsmen, and any one is allowed 
to compete, there being a special class for children. Such an exhibition will 
have a marked tendency to increase the interest in flower culture and do its 
part toward the larger decoration of the homes of the city. Why isn’t it feas- 
ible to have such an exhibition in the smaller towns in the state? There is 
already a great interest in flower culture and the ornamenting of home 
grounds, and such a show would greatly increase it. 
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FRUIT PROSPECTS IN MANITOBA.—At the Brandon Experimental Farm 
the Siberian crabs are again looking well. Last year several of the trees had 
to be propped, owing to the heavy crop of fruit. The Martha seedlings, which 
fruited last year for the first time, are alsoin promising condition. The Trans- 
cendent crab is another stand-by, having proved hardy for years. Consider- 
able top-grafting was done in the early spring of 1902 with very satisfactory 
results, the grafts being alive now to the terminal buds in almost every case. 
Such varieties as the Duchess, Wealthy, Pride and Transcendent were grafted 
on stocks of Pyrus baccata. Last season’s growth averaged from two to two 
and a half feet. Considerable root-grafting was also done with Tonka and 
Wealthy varieties on Pyrus baccata roots, This spring, again, the same pro- 
cedure was followed, and indications at time of writing are favorable for 
healthy unions in almost every case.—The Farmers Advocate. 


CHANGES IN THE STATE FAIR PREMIUM LisT.—Besides the changes in 
reference to seedling apples noted elsewhere in this Corner, there are a 
few other changes of importance. Ona peck of Wealthy apples the amount 
offered has been doubled, on a collection of ten varieties the amount has been 
increased from $25 to $30. On the collection of apples for professionals, 
and also amateurs, the collection is restricted ‘‘not to exceed fifty varieties.’’ 
The premium on collections of seedling apples and crabs has been changed 
from first, second and third premiums to a much larger sum in both cases to 
be divided pro rata. 

The pro rata principle seems to be popular, and by it some share of the 
premium goes to each exhibitor who makes a meritorious display. In the 
flower department there are a number of minor changes. The one most im- 
portant is an offer of premiums aggregating $90. for a table decoration, each 
table to be 4 feet in diameter and to be set with dishes, etc., as for dining, and 
to be decorated by the exhibitor with flowers. 


DEATH oF O. H. Mopiin.—Mr. Modlin, for some 25 yearsa resident of 
the village of Excelsior, died suddenly at his home on the morning of Sunday, 
May 31st, at an advanced age. Before his residence in Excelsior he was for 
some years engaged in the occupation of market gardening in Minneapolis; 
the house he occupied at that time is still standing on Hennepin Avenue near 
Twenty-fifth Street. At Excelsior he was engaged in part in the occupation of 
fruit growing. A very careful and thoughtful man in all his acts and methods, 
he brought about results that were always object lessons of great value to who- 
ever might have an opportunity to profit by them. A few years since Mr. 
Modlin planted a large orchard on high land near the village of Excelsior, and 
this orchard upon which he spent much thought is about coming into bearing. 
The fact that so careful an investigator as Mr. Modlin should plant such an ex- 
tensive orchard is the best of evidence that the business of growing apples for 
the market in that region is ona good substantial basis. Mr. Modlin was 
highly esteemed by all who knew him, a man of sterling integrity, and in the 
highest sense a Christian gentleman. 


15. Repty. A wrong impression seems to prevail regarding ants on trees, 
shrubs and other plants—it is rarely they injure them. They are after some- 
thing sweet. That something sweet may be the honey dew given up by the 
plant lice, which, as you know, ants care for, or after some sweet exudation 
from the plant itself. In the case of our peonies, for instance, where we see 
the buds covered with ants, as far as I can make out, they do not injure the 
petals, or at least very rarely, but they are simply gathering on the bud for 
the sweet coating with which it is covered.—F. L. Washburn, State Entomol- 
ogist. 
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THE ORCHARD AND FARM. 
GEORGE H. PRESCOTT, ALBERT LEA. 


(Read before the Southern Minnesota Horticultural Society. ) 


As we are slowly working up to scientific farming and read of 
balanced rations and what to feed the hens to produce the most 
eggs, why do we not hear of comparative yields and profits of the 
crops raised on the farm? With this end in view I write these lines. 

Suppose we take an acre of an orchard of Duchess or Wealthy 
apple trees, planted one rod apart, which would give 160 trees to 
the acre. The land could be cropped for a few years with small 
fruits, or potatoes and cabbage, or most any other crop except small 
grain or corn, and almost as much be raised as without the trees. 
We will continue this course until we get a peck of apples to the 
tree, which would be forty bushels of apples per acre. At the, price 
offered by the merchants of Albert Lea last fall, $1.65 per 100 lbs. 
for hand picked Wealthy and $1.00 per 100 lbs. for those that fell 
off, this would amount to $33.00 an acre. 

Now, we will take an acre of wheat at twenty bushels per acre 
and at 75 cents a bushel, which would bring $15.00 per ‘acre. One 
acre of oats at fifty bushels per acre and thirty cents per bushel 
would be $15.00 per acre. One acre of barley at fifty bushels per 
acre and forty cents per bushel would be $20.00 per acre. One 
acre of corn at fifty bushels of shelled corn per acre and forty cents 
per bushel would be $20.00 per acre. 

It might be said that my figures were too low on the farm crops, 
but it still leaves a margin in favor of the orchard. It might be said 
also that the trees are planted too close for a good orchard. Take 
my orchard for example; forty of the Duchess are twelve feet apart, 
and I have never had a saw or knife used in the orchard. I have 
had a paying crop since they bore a peck of apples, and for Igor 
and 1902 they bore quite a half bushel to the tree and sold for forty 
and fifty cents per peck of apples. The balance of the 160 trees are 
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one year younger and are one rod apart and will average one-half 
bushel per tree for 1902. But I am told that the trees begin to die 
and will soon all be in the wood pile. Do not the farmers’ hogs die? 
We hear of all the hogs on a farm dying of the cholera. The chinch 
bug is in the wheat, rain falls on the oats and barley, but who ever 
heard of a farmer not sowing or planting on that account? The 
outfit for an orchard is a knife, a saw, a ladder and a basket; for 
small grain a seeder, a self-binder, and both are expensive and are 
used only for a short time. 

I asked one of my friends who bought a farm with an orchard on 
it, how his apples paid this year. His answer was, “Oh, I never 
took time to pick them up,” and still he drags that binder over the 
fields year after year, and gets less money. Now it seems to me 
as farmers we do not figure the relative cost or profit of our crops 
as we might. 

In this paper I shall not advise any one how to plant or treat 
an orchard, but merely state how I doit. If it is a dry spring when 
the tree is half planted pour in a pail of water and then fill in the 
balance of the dirt. Have prepared strips of old gunny-sacking 
about three inches wide and long enough to reach the first limbs. 
Commence at the ground by putting some earth on the end of cloth 
to hold it and wrap it around the tree up to the first limb. Put it 
over the limb so it will not slip down and tie it there. Put a wheel- 
barrow load of coarse manure and bedding from the stable around 
the tree. The sacking will last with little care until the bark on the 
tree gets thick enough to protect it from the sun, the borers and the 
rabbits. Add to the mulching each year as long as the tree lives, 
putting a little more on as the tree gets larger. 

Some of my trees die. I fill in others as soon as possible. I 
have made some mistakes and expect to make some more, One was 
when I failed to trim part of my trees; another was when I trimmed 
the other part. The branches on the untrimmed part grow so low 
that it is difficult to carry a basket of apples out of the orchard and 
one has to crawl around on hands and knees to pick up the fallen 
apples. I waited so long before I decided to trim the other part 
that the limbs were most too large. Another was leaning the tree 
towards the two o’clock sun. Will never do that again. Another 
was when I planted my acre of orchard. Instead, I should have 
planted ten acres. 
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THE PROPAGATION OF THE APPLE TREE IN MINNE- 
SOTA SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED. 


A. H. REED, GLENCOE, 


The apple is the most favored and valuable fruit that grows; 
it is sometimes called the monarch of all fruit. It is the most wide- 
ly produced of any, is distributed in nearly every country on the 
globe and is of the greatest commercial value. It is most suscepti- 
ble to improvement by handling and propagation, and the soil and 
climate of Minnesota is well adapted to growing apple trees and the 
production of apples. 

The apple is the fruit of “pyrus malus,”’ and it thrives best in 
the temperate zone. In its semi-wild state it is known as the “crab 
apple,’ and it is found distributed throughout Europe and Asia, 
growing as far north as Dontheim, Norway. It is more successfully 
cultivated in higher latitudes than most any other fruit tree, grow- 
ing as far north as 65 degrees. 

Pliny, one of the early writers on ancient history, mentions the 
crab and wild apple as ‘“‘so small and sour as to take the edge off 
from the knife,’ but some, he says, are remarkable for the “pun- 
gency of their smell.” 

Several varieties were cultivated about Rome, and they used to 
bear the name of those who originated or grafted them. More than 
twenty sorts were mentioned by Pliny, but none of them named 
are in existence today, at least as known by his brief and imperfect 
description. It is evident that the Romans were among the first to 
cultivate and improve the crab, or native apples. Early writers 
were generally silent on the subject of fruit raising until after the 
establishment of Christianity, when the monks and head religious 
orders planted orchards, after which fruit became common. 

Prof. Bailey, of Cornell University, says that “the apple is a 

native of southwestern Asia and adjacent Europe; that it has been 

cultivated from time immemorial and that charred remains of the 
fruit are found in the prehistoric lake dwellings of Switzerland and 
it is now widely cultivated and immensely variable; it is grown in 
every temperate climate and is the most important annual pomo- 
logical fruit grown.” 

Apples have been cultivated in England since the period of the 
Roman occupation, and the names of many varieties there indicate a 
French and German origin. In 1688 a Mr. Ray enumerated sev- 
enty-eight varieties in cultivation in and about London, but now 
there are over two thousand (2,000) distinct varieties recorded. 

The first settlers of America brought apple trees from England 
and planted them on an island in Boston harbor about the year 
1630. The first apple tree planted in the United States is said to 
have been planted by Perigrine White, who came over in the May- 
flower, and the tree lived until a few years ago. 

It is claimed by some writers that the most perfect apple region 
of this country considering productiveness, quality, long keeping at- 
tributes and longevity of trees, is that which begins at Nova Scotia 
and extending far west of Lake Michigan. 
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North America is the leading apple growing country of the 
world because our people are alive to its value and are working in- 
telligently in extending and multiplying the growing of trees and im- 
proving of fruit. The apple product of the United States was stated 
in the census returns, as far back as 1870, to be worth $47,335,189. 

More than a million acres were then in orchards, and more than 
a million acres more of hilly and mountainous lands might be profit- 
ably planted to apple trees, as they will thrive and produce well on 
poor soil. } 

Another writer on the subject of apples says ‘‘the rich soil of 
the western states yields apples of unparalleled size, but the flavor is 
inferior to those produced on eastern limestone soil or where the 
vegetable matter in the soil is less than the red oxide of iron.” A 
large trade is carried on in the importation of apples into Great 
Britain, chiefly from France, Belgium, Canada and the United 
States. The United States is exporting apples and their products to 
nearly every country with which it trades. In parts of China, Japan, 
and India, American apples are to be purchased in as fine condition 
as in our own market. 

New England is the principal apple exporting section of this 
country, and the cold, rocky and poor soil of the state Maine pro- 
duces more and better apples for export to England than any other 
state. 


THE APPLE TREE AND ITS POSSIBILITIES IN MINNESOTA. 


Much has been written about the apple tree in Minnesota. Many 
good and valuable things have been said, yet many foolish things 
have also been said which have deterred many of our citizens from 
possessing fine bearing orchards today. 

It used to be quite common to hear people say “We can’t raise 
apples in Minnesota,” as the same old cry use to come and be re- 
peated thousands of times, ““We can’t raise corn in Minnesota,” “We 
can’t raise clover in Minnesota.”’ We have lived to see theory of non- 
production of corn and clover in Minnesota exploded and are now 
seeing this grand old state advancing to the front rank in the pro- 
duction of not only corn and clover, but it is leading all other states in 
the production of wheat, flour and iron ore, and some of you younger 
members will live to see our state superseding every other state in 
the Mississippi valley in the production of apples, and see varieties 
that will keep over until a new crop of early ones comes again. 

We have all kinds of theories advanced and advice given as to the 
best plans of propagating and improving apple trees and about as 
many. different theories, even by old horticulturists, advanced as 
there are propagaters. Some will advocate planting trees produced 
by the common method of short-root grafting, another those grafted 
on whole roots, another wants none but top-grafted on seedlings, so 
that a new beginner is bewildered as to how to proceed. 
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Having spent two seasons in my early days among the nurseries 
of Rochester and Brighton, New York; and as I have seen the thriv- 
ing apple orchards in the western part of that apple state, I became 
convinced that piece-root grafting was the best and most proper 
way to propagate apple trees. Those handsome and producing trees 
growing there were sufficient proof to me that root-grafting was 
the best way to propagate. 

The greatest danger in my opinion in planting root-grafted trees 
is in planting those grafted onto roots that are not hardy. Give me 
a non-hardy scion on a hardy root rather than the hardiest kind on 
a non-hardy root—and I wish to say right here, that is where the 
great mistake is made by our nurserymen, in using any kind of a 
root grown regardless of kind. The life, vigor and endurance of any 
tree is in its roots. Give me any kind of an apple grafted into a 
hardy root, such as the Siberian, Minnesota and some other varieties 
of crabs, and I will guarantee you a hardy tree and one that will 
not winter-kill nor spring-kill, if you will give each tree a winter 
mulch of strawy horse manure three feet around the tree and a 
foot deep, from the first of December until the first of May. This 
done four or five winters after first setting, and your tree and roots 
are able to take care of themselves thereafter, as the roots will be 
so thoroughly and deeply imbedded in the ground that the thaw- 
ing and freezing in March and April will not affect them so severe- 
ly—but you should protect the body of that tree from the hot sun 
during the summer until the bark becomes thick and rough, to keep 
them from sun-scalding, which is usually done in July and August. 

Many varieties of apple trees if rightly handled will produce 
apples the fourth year after setting and increase their production 
annually, when at ten years’ growth after setting trees often pr onuee 
ten bushels to the tree. 


TRIMMING TREES. 


‘Never trim or cut a limb off or mar an apple tree before the 
month of September, except at the time of setting, when half or more 
of the last year’s growth should be cut back more or less, according 
to the root and fibers left on them. 

The cutting of limbs of the tree back at setting does not so much 
injury to the tree as if done when they are growing and the sap is 
flowing, for the reason that the wound and wood dries up in a 
measure before the roots take hold and throw up the sap; however, 
it is always best when cutting back or pruning trees to take a small 
paint pot and brush along with you and cover the wounds with lead 
and oil. 
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I believe there are more apple trees injured, and I might say 
killed, by pruning, slashing and bruising trees in the wrong time of 
the year than by all other causes. Who does not know that an apple 
tree cut or bruised any time from May to September will bleed and 
turn black and that insects gather around and suck up all of that 
elixir of tree life, that nature intended for wood growth or fruit. 
Many of those unwise cuts made at the wrong time of the year 
give the death blow to many young and thriving trees, because in 
many instances the wood turns black, which extends to the heart 
and the tree is doomed. . 

The time to commence to trim trees is in September when the sap ” 
begins to recede to the roots and on until January while the wood is 
ripening up. Then the wood at the wound is dried and seasoned and 
new bark grows over in a healthy condition. 


WINTER OR ROOT-KILLING. 


I contend that cold weather never killed an apple tree if the 
conditions were right. The conditions are mainly right when the 
wood of the tree is thoroughly ripened after a season’s growth and 
the surplus sap has receded into the roots for their benefit. 

The nature of an apple tree is to remain dormant nearly six 
months in the year, and if it can be kept so seven months all the 
better, we will have the less loss by freezing and more fruit. If 
apple trees grow and all do well in as high a latitude as 65 north, 
why should they freeze to death in Minnesota when it lies 20 degrees 
farther south. The great damage is done to our trees in March and 
April by thawing and freezing. The hot rays of a March sun that 
we get here in Minnesota penetrate to the roots nearest the sur- 
face where trees are not mulched and start the sap to flowing up- 
ward, and buds often swell, and when a sudden freeze comes the sap 
in the limbs is frozen, which later in the spring turn black, often ex- 
tending to the roots. That is your so-called “root-killing.” 


PROPAGATION BY PLANTING APPLE SEEDS. 


I am inclined to think that the best way for Minnesota to’ make 
the greatest and surest advancement in producing apples in quantity, 
and quality as well as long keeping is by propagation from the seed. 
Let every farmer be encouraged to sow apple seed profusely in ad- 
dition to setting a few two or three year ald trees from root-grafted 
nurseries. Let the state experimental farm furnish that seed and 
send it to every farmer that asks for it, with directions for plant- 
ing, grafting, etc. In this way each farmer may produce a new 
and a valuable variety—but provide that no nurseryman shall secure 
a patent right on it. 
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I can impart no more valuable information in the matter of prop- 
agating apple trees from the seed than by quoting the words of Mr. 
E. P. DeCoster, of Oxford Co., Maine, a member of the Maine 
State Pomological Society, who says, “I believe in raising my own 
fruit trees. I have not fifty trees on my farm but what I raised 
trom the seed, and it has been a great pleasure to me to watch them 
and care for them from the time they first broke through the ground 
to maturity. I will give you my method of raising my trees. I 
select a good deep loam soil, and if I want one row of trees I plow a 
strip of land some six feet wide—if I want two rows, I plow four 
feet wider. Then plow a good furrow in the center, make a good 
ditch of it, then fill that partially full of a dressing and work it in 
well with the soil. Upon this sow your seed. I use pomace from 
the cider mill and cover it about the same as I do corn. This must 
be done in the fall, as the seed must stay in the ground throughout 
the winter. I let the trees grow the first year as they come up ex- 
cepting I may trim them some. To keep the snow from breaking 
them down, drive a stake in the row and tack some boards on each 
side. The next spring take them all up and set them in a row one 
foot apart. If these trees are properly handled, mulched and cared 
for, in three or four years from the seed they will do to set out. I 
prefer to raise them as seedlings and then graft in the limbs. I 
believe it can get better shaped trees by so doing, and they will come 
into bearing as soon as those grafted in the nursery. In two years 
after setting out they will do to graft.” 

In closing this somewhat rambling paper, I want to impress upon 
every grower of apple trees the necessity of mulching young trees. 
Mulch in view of keeping the frost in and the heat out from Decem- 
ber to April. The best material to mulch with is. that which if laid 
on a path of ice or snow will keep it from melting the longest. 
Strawy horse manure is in reach of nearly every orchardist and can 
be had for its hauling, and with that used for mulching, spread three 
feet around a tree and a foot deep, put around after the ground is 
frozen and left there until May, you will have little or no winter or 
root-killing, .particularly if your stock is on a crab root. When 
apple trees are of a sufficient age and their roots are deeply imbeded 
in the ground out of reach of the warmth of March and April, they 
will take care of themselves winters, but it is better to mulch all 
trees and to keep the ground loose and from sodding over. 

I was in hopes to present in this paper statistics in regard to the 
number of apple trees in the different states, amount of apples pro- 
duced, shipped, etc., but I find it almost an impossibility at this time. 
Secretaries of horticultural and pomological societies to whom I 
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wrote, could give me no information as to the number of bearing 
apple trees in their state. 

I should have been glad of the knowledge as to the number of 
bearing trees in each county of our own state and the amount of 
apples produced so I could have incorporated the information in my 
maiden paper before this society, but to my regret could not secure 


the information. 
N. B. See discussion beginning on page 291. 


LESSONS FROM PRUNING. 
JONATHAN FREEMAN, AUSTIN. 

Sixteen years since, I found upon my present farm a small, 
young orchard located upon a southwest inclination and exposure, 
with a slight protection upon the north by a few cottonwood trees, 
in a stiff sod of timothy and blue grass. In winter the sun’s rays 
were almost burning hot upon the southwest portions of the trees. 
From horticultural lore then possessed and since inculcated by hon- 
ored and experienced horticulturists, I concluded it was perfect 
foolishness to put labor upon it with a hope of its preservation. It 
has been left entirely alone to work out its own salvation without 
the least assistance on my part until very recently. 

This orchard is composed of a few Duchess, several Tetofskys, 
several Wealthys, one Malinda, one or more trees resembling the 
Haas and several kinds of crabs. It gives us each year plenty of 
apples for home consumption, including the filling of one hundred 
quart cans for winter use, and many gallons of sweet pickles. We 
usually put into the cellar from two to five barrels of Wealthy and 
Malinda, besides selling from five to ten dollars worth each season. 

Recently the trees of this little orchard have been pruned. Oth- 
erwise, it is sadly neglected; still the trees are healthy and remun- 
erative. 

Certainly, I do not expect you all to agree with me, horticultur- 
ally or otherwise. Indeed, I notice that it takes much discussion 
and a statement of all sides of a question—and there are usually a 
great many sides—before any two or more persons will agree on any 
one subject. Such discussions show interest, enthusiasm and 
growth, but not necessarily unity of thought, belief or expression. 
They are all right for the veterans of horticulture, but sometimes, 
or rather, offtimes, a beginner is rather puzzled to know what 
fo do and what not to do in his first horticultural ventures. Still, 
“we agree to disagree.” 

“Pruning” is commonly used as synonymous with “trimming,” 
still it has a deeper meaning. We cut off superfluous branches to 
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admit the sunlight and air, and also to relieve the weak and crowded 
condition of an unthrifty, enfeebled tree; and, behold! many times 
the tree is regenerated and becomes a healthy, fruitful one. Such 
a practice would be worse than useless with a healthy, productive 
tree. 

Sometimes we prune the roots of trees, thus checking the growth 
of leaves and directing the nutritive matter in the sap to the produc- 
tion of fruit. 

In England and in our eastern states, pruning is much more 
systematically done than here; but there is usually a great difference 
in climatic conditions, although I imagine that our past wet sea- 
son is more of a coincidence than a contrast to their usual moist 
climate. 

When a child, in the east, I remember watching a relative prune 
her grape vines. When she had finished, there seemed to be com- 
paratively little of the vine left. With awe, mingled with fear, I 
watched her deft hands as she slashed right and left; but each 
season rewarded her with the finest grapes from the most productive 
vines of the neighborhood. I remember, too, the grounds of anoth- 
er eastern relative filled with evergreens of many kinds, trimmed in 
fantastic shape. One, an arbor vitae, was a perfect beauty, but so 
different in shape from the others that I inquired the reason and 
found that several years after first planting, a cow had jumped into 
the inclosure and broken off the top of the tree. This was butchery 
indeed, and yet the result in after years was a tree of perfect beauty. 

I have just returned from a trip east, and while traveling through 
Indiana and New York, I noticed from the car windows that the 
farmers were harvesting their apple crop. I also noticed that in- 
variably the apples, as they lay in piles on the ground, were larger 
and finer colored under the thrifty trees judiciously trimmed to 
allow the entrance of air and sunshine, and evidently well cared for 
in every way and treated as money-makers. It is easier to mature 
a fruit tree and bring it to productiveness in the east than here, but, 
on the other hand, the tree has more enemies, because the country 
has longer been occupied. 

We, too, are beginning to realize that we must spray and prune 
wisely, if we succeed in raising much fruit. 

My late eastern trip was caused by the sudden death of a broth- 
er-in-law. He was in usual health and was engaged in trimming 
off the superfluous branches of some fine maple trees on the street in 
front of his residence. He trimmed one small tree, then carried the 
ladder to the foot of a much larger tree, placed it in position, tested 
it to see if if was safe and then, with saw in hand, fell backward 
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to the ground, dead! Never again will he be engaged in pruning 
his loved shade and fruit trees! Truly, “in the midst of life we are 
in death!” 

An apple tree, like ourselves, comes into life for a purpose; and, 
after that purpose is fulfilled, it and we must die. Thousands of 
trees are dying all over which have simply fulfilled their mission. 
They have been a success, but now “rest from their labors.” It is 
true that many an old tree by wise doctoring can again be made 
fruitful and remunerative, still the time comes when it, like our- 
selves, must ‘“‘go the way of all the earth.” I have just seen trees 
in the eastern states that I remember, when a boy, as being vigorous 
and healthy; they show good care and still bear a little fruit, but 
they are slowly dying from old age. 

One practical lesson learned from pruning is, that bad habits, 
like diseased growths on trees, must be eradicated, “root and 
branch,” before we can attain to a perfect manhood. Not one per- 
nicious habit can be retained, else it will disease the whole body, 
mental, moral and physical, and thus prevent a perfect whole. Then, 
too, as the pruning of a tree must begin when it is young, so must 
the training of the youth and the formation of good, steady, indus- 
trious habits, begin when young; and the first tendency to evil, 
shiftless idle habits must also be nipped in the bud before fully 
formed. It is true that an old, unthrifty tree can be reclaimed, but, 
like the regeneration of a grown man, it is a task of vast and uncer- 
tain proportions. 

The treatment of a tree varies according to climatic surroundings 
and latitudinal differences. So take the case of the training of two 
boys, one a product of the slums, with no training except what he 
has picked up in the streets ; the other, reared in the atmosphere of a 
pure, clean, home and surrounded by parental care and love. You 
will surely agree with me that the training of the two upward to 
a pure, virtuous, useful life cannot from necessity consist of the 
same steps. The result may be the same in future years, but the 
present processes are vastly different. 

Then, there is the question of heredity! How careful we are 
when purchasing a tree to insist that it is “true to name;’” but we 
very foolishly admit into our family circle as friends of our children 
boys and girls of whom we know nothing of parentage or an- 
cestry, and then wonder that our dear ones go astray. 

Many orchards are ruined by excessive, injudicious prumng; 
so many boys are ruined by excessive injudicious traiming. Teach 
your boy to think and act for himself, after carefully guiding and 
guarding his early footsteps. 
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An experienced horticulturist says: ‘The ennobling influences 
of horticulture should be an encouragement to those who have only 
been measurably successful financially, for there are things that are 
better than money—things that are more enduring than piles of 
brick and mortar; and as to importance, character-building should 
be held in higher estimation than architecture, and desirable results 
can be secured by combining horticulture with moral instruction. 
The vanity and pride of life may be rebuked with the thought that 
even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like the flowers that 
grow in the fields. There was such a sacred sentiment in olden 
times, that it was commanded that in time of war the fruit trees 
should not be destroyed, and to this day only barbarians destroy fruit 
trees at such times. Trees, plants and flowers appeal to the noblest 
sentiments of our nature, and if combining their usefulness and 
education advances both interests, so much the better.” 


Mr. W. L. Taylor: I would like to call out a little discussion 
on pruning. In fact, there was an article read yesterday on pruning, 
and there was no opportunity given for discussion, and I would not 
like to have the sentiment expressed in that paper yesterday go out 
as the sense of the society without some opportunity for discussion. 
The writer stated among other things that he would not prune until 
September first. I do not think that idea finds general support among 
the members of the society. I would like to know what time others 
do their pruning. 

(NotTe.—The article referred to above immediately precedes this. ) 

Mr. A. J. Philips (Wis.): I have done a little pruning in my 
lifetime, but after I heard that paper read yesterday I made up my 
mind that I had done a great deal of wrong work. My idea is 
not to cut the limbs until the growth starts in the spring; they heal 
over better and are better able to withstand the winter than if cut 
late in the fall. I always keep wax with me, and I wax the wound 
over if over half an inch in thickness so as to give them a chance 
to heal over. He said that during the summer they bleed, but I 
have never noticed that. I received my first lessons in pruning from 
Mr. Peffer, of Pewaukee. He was a gentleman whose opinion in 
horticultural matters I always respected, and he was a man who 
had a reason for everything he did, and he believed they would 
stand the winter better. Little limbs I cut in the fall, I cut them 
away from the tree because the winter does not affect them. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg (Wis.): There was no chance to put in 
a word after the paper was read yesterday, but the gentleman ad- 
vocated fall pruning. There is an object lesson which came under 
my observation, and Mr. Philips can corroborate it; we always 
swear to what each other says anyway. I know of an instance 
where a man plarited some apple trees, and when they began to 
bear he found they were sour and sharp, and he became disappointed 
with them and tried to kill his trees. He slashed off the limbs in 
the fall, cut them off with an axe, cut off the limbs, and left noth- 
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ing but the stubs sticking up. He let them go that way, and the 
next year they made the finest growth I ever saw. It did not hurt 
them a bit. That is a little instance of fall pruning where no dam- 
age was done. I don’t believe in fall pruning. 

Mr. Oliver Gibbs: I notice all the speakers say they wax over 
the limbs when half an inch or more in diameter. I would like to 
ask why they do not wax all of them. 

Mr. Philips: If we cut off a limb that is less than half an inch 
in diameter it will heal over nicely before fall without putting any 
wax on it. 

Mr. O. F. Brand: My observations have been to the effect that 
when nature prunes a tree, for instance in August or September, 
it splits the limbs right out and takes out all the wood that belongs 
to the limb and the wound heals over perfectly. I have noticed 
after hurricanes or tornadoes where limbs have been broken off in 
August and September, they have healed over perfectly sound, leav- 
ing apparently no dead wood. I have had in my own experience 
trees pruned in August that next year bore the largest and finest 
apples I had on the place. This year I have done considerable 
pruning, and I did not commence until late in August, and I pruned 
trees thirty years old. I have trees six years old and a good many 
hundred trees from eight to twelve years old which I pruned in 
August and September ‘and in October, and the wounds have healed 
over perfectly. If I want to grow wood I would prune the latter 
part of March or the fore part of April, just before the frost comes 
out of the ground, then I would get a good growth of wood, but 
I do not believe it leaves the wood as sound as late summer prun- 
ing properly done. 

Mr. S. D. Richardson: I saw an object lesson in pruning 
cottonwoods. A man thought it would be of advantage to saw the 
tops out as it would make better looking trees. He cut them out 
in the spring, and the following spring they were all dead. He made 
a failure of it. 

Mr. Bentz (S. D.): I would like to ask a question relative to 
this pruning matter. I understand the conditions vary according 
to location. I would like to ask whether the horticulturists in the 
southwestern part of this state as a rule prune but very little, and if 
it is not the general tendency to allow the limbs to form close to 
the ground and prune just as little as possible. The conditions in 
the southwestern part of this state are almost identical with the con- 
ditions as they exist in our locality, and we are of the opinion that 
we should prune very carefully and very little indeed and allow 
the limbs to grow right from the butt of the tree. I would like to 
hear from the gentlemen who live on the open prairie, especially 
in the western part of the state. 

Mr. Emil Sahler: I am from the southern part of the state, 
and I found by leaving on all the limbs my trees were shy bearers, 
and I wanted my trees to bear, that is what I planted them for; 
and so I went to work and cut at least one-third of the limbs and 
the next year I found my trees were loaded with the best kind of 
fruit I ever saw. Where I sawed off the limbs I put on an applica- 
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tion of tree wax. That is an important point that should not be for- 
gotten. 

Mr. Bentz: In our section of the country the orchards that 
produce the most fruit are not pruned at all except where it be- 
comes necessary by the limbs interfering with each other, and it 
would be utterly impossible to get beneath an apple tree unless you 
crawl on the ground, and they have apples in abundance. 

Mr. Emil Sahler: I always cultivate my trees until they are 
five or eight years old. In order to get around that and save hand 
picking of weeds it was my theory that there should be no weeds 
there at all, no pigeon grass, no ragweed and no June grass grow- 
- ing around those trees and for that reason, to get close to the tree, 
I trim all my trees about four feet or a little higher. 

Mr. Oliver Gibbs: The last speaker laid upon the table a little 
box of wax. Will he kindly tell us how it can be obtained or how 
it is made? 

Mr. Sahler: Yes, sir, I will do that with pleasure. This tree 
wax you can keep it in your pocket and it will not melt. Take 
three pounds of beef tallow and pine pitch or tar and to that add 
about one-third. of a pound of beeswax, and then put it in some 
old kettle which you will think you will never want to use any more, 
and when you get through with that kettle put it away some place 
where you can find it again and use that same kettle. And I would 
advise you to build a little fire out doors and be careful the fire does 
not get into the pot. The tar smells very strong. Melt the whole 
contents together and let it get cold, and you can put it in any kind 
of vessel. 

The President: I think it might be of interest since we have 
gone over the question of fall pruning and spring pruning to ask for 
a show of hands as denoting a preference. 

(A show of hands indicated that 1 was in favor of fall pruning, 
25 in favor of spring pruning and 12 in favor of June pruning). 


THE NEW HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY PRINTING LAW 


AN ACT pertaining to the reports of the Minnesota Horticultural 

Society and appropriating money for printing the same. 

Be it enacted by the legislature of the State of Minnesota: 

Section 1. There shall be annually printed and bound four thou- 
sand (4,000) copies of the report of the Minnesota State Horti- 
cultural Society ; provided, the number of printed pages of the same 
shall not exceed five hundred twenty (520). One thousand copies 
of the same, more or less, as requested by the executive board of 
said society, shall be printed in monthly installments and bound in 
paper as a monthly report to be distributed among the members of 
said society. 

The remainder shall be bound, at the close of the year, in cloth, 
and shall be distributed by the society as follows: 
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One copy to each of the state officers, members of the legislature, 
members of the board of regents of the state university, state 
historical society, members of the board of the state agricultural 
society, one to each public library in the state when application is 
made therefor, and the remaining copies as the Minnesota Horti- 
cultural Society shall deem best. 

Sec. 2. The sum of two thousand five hundred dollars ($2,500) 
is hereby appropriated annually (or so much thereof as may. be — 
necessary) to pay for the printing and binding of the monthly and 
annual reports of said society; said work to be performed and said - 
sums paid under the direction of the state printing commission with 
the approval of the president of said Minnesota State Horticultural 
Society. 

Sec. 3. Chapter 215 of the General Laws of 1899, being an act 
pertaining to the reports of the Minnesota State Horticultural So- 
ciety, and appropriating money for printing the same, and all acts 
and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this act are 
hereby repealed. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after 
its passage. 

Approved April 10, 1903. 


OBSERVATIONS OF A COMMERCIAL TRAVELER. 
CHAS. B. CLARK, MINNEAPOLIS. 


When I began traveling in 1874 it was generally thought that the 
most successful merchant was the one who could give the greatest 
quantity of sugar or dried apples or Turkish prunes for a dollar. 
These were the items that invited the people into the grocery store 
and enticed them to buy. Occasionally a grocer would keep a few 
oranges and lemons, and some green apples in the fall, but, as a 
rule, he expected to lose money on such goods if he handled them. 
At the present time things are quite different. A great change has 
taken place and is still going on. Many a grocer uses the fruit and 
vegetable display in his store as a drawing card and pays his greatest 
attention to this line of his business. He has learned to handle these 
goods successfully. 

It has become a common law among these grocers never to lose 
on these goods if possible. As a result the commission man is be- 
tween two hot fires, for, if the goods do not arrive in the grocery 
store in salable condition and at a price that will insure their quick 
sale, the loss is charged up to him and deducted when the bill is paid, 
no matter how much he may protest. Generally, however, the tele- 
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phone is used and agreement made before the grocer attempts the 
sale of the goods. ' 

If you would see the amount of fruit that is picked over in the 
back rooms of the grocery stores every day in the year and the waste 
that is thrown away, you would wish to devise further ways and 
means not only to raise better fruit but to get it to the consumer in 
still better condition than he now gets it. Strange as it may seem, 
the crushed fruits and fruit syrups used at the soda fountain is a 
great help to the fruit grower and, perhaps, in a way that he little 
suspects. Some large retail grocers keep a man in the summer 
time who works every night preparing the fruit left over from the 
previous day’s sale for soda fountain use; otherwise it would spoil. 
Some wholesale grocers who have a trade in the soda fountain line 
make a business of buying up canned fruits that are thrown onto 
the market near the end of the season at low prices and preparing 
them for soda fountain use as well as making them into jellies and 
jams. 

The fruit growers’ associations are really grand gooa institutions, 
and you should have more of them and larger ones. We hear a 
great deal against trusts, but I do know that a combination of pro- 
ducers can handle transportation companies and refrigerator lines 
and deal with commission men and fruit merchants far better than 
any one individual can. 

The latest thing in the refri- 
gerator line is a nice little one, 
called “Grant’s Berry Cooler,” that 
will hold about a hundred boxes 
of berries, on rollers which the re- 
tail grocer can set out on his side- 
walk. It has a glass front and 
displays the fruit nicely to passers 
by, and the fruit is still cool, no 
matter how hot the day may be. 
I urge every fruit grower to have 
his own refrigerator and let it be 
large enough for his business. 
The better condition you can get 
your fruit to market in, the more 
will you get forit. If your goods are 
put onto the market right and with Grits Berry Coules 
plenty of refrigeration you can 
never overdo the business. The consumption of fruit is increasing 
rapidly and will continue to increase if consumers can get it in proper 
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condition and at reasonable prices. “When fruit is nice and prices 
not too high there is a great deal consumed, but when fruit is high 
and quality poor dealers and consumers alike pass it up with disgust. 

Judging from the demand the past summer and the scanty supply, 
I believe that in the next five years Dakota will consume ten times 
the berries that Minnesota will naturally supply. The demand 
seems to me to be heavy, and the supply very light. Why not in- 
crease the supply? The finest place I have seen in my travels to 
grow small fruits is along the shores of Lake Superior and in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan. The crop is usually from three to 
four weeks later than in Minnesota. They have deep snows in 
winter and abundance of moisture in spring and an early summer. 
The summers are cool compared with the most of Minnesota and 
the quality of all small fruits grown in this section is superb. The 
finest strawberries I saw this past season were grown at Lake 
Linden, Michigan, in the copper country on Kewenaw Point. I ate 
them on the 2oth of July at Calumet, Michigan. There should be 
train loads of small fruits grown in those regions and shipped to the 
south and west. 


AN ITALIAN GARDEN. 


The accompanying illustration is a very good view on a small 
scale of a specimen of Italian gardening to be found on the shores 
of Lake Waban, at Wellsley, Mass. It forms a part of the Hunne- 


An Italian Garden Scene on Honeywell Estate, 
well estate, which is one of the most noted in the country as con- 


taining a very full collection of such varieties of trees, shrubs and 
vines as thrive in New England, chiefly of an ornamental nature. 
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The estate has also very large greenhouses containing not only 
flowers and ornamental plants but such fruits as grapes, peaches, 
figs, etc. It has a very large collection of rhododendrons, for the 
production of which a large structure has been erected providing the 
necessary amount of shade for the most complete results in flowers. 
Italian gardening, as seen in the illustration, is of a rather stiff and 
artificial character, consisting very largely of ornamental evergreens 
trimmed in fantastic shapes. As seen from the summit of the hill, 
which is crowned with a marble terrace and portico, and on the slope 
below which the garden is placed, the appearance of this particular 
garden is very impressive and in a way strikingly beautiful, at least 
that is the way it appeared to the writer, to whom gardens of this 
character were a decided novelty. The celebrated Wellsley College 
for wonten is located just across the lake, perhaps three-quarters of 
a mile away, and directly opposite this garden. The Hunnewell 
estate is open to the public with certain restrictions and is a most 
interesting spot for any one who wishes to become acquainted with 
the trees and shrubs of this country and delights in the beautiful and 
novel in nature. Wellsley is located fourteen miles west of Boston 
on the Boston and Albany Railroad.—Secy. 


THE BUSINESS SIDE OF FRUIT GROWING. 
G. H. PURDY, MASON CITY, IA. 


It is claimed that “as a rule, trade papers try to bear the market ; 
they talk of great over-production; but the growers’ papers are 
bullish, they see scarcity on every hand.” 

I am not representing a growers’ paper, nor have I nursery stock 
for sale, but, judging from my experience, I can see a scarcity of 
first-class fruit, as I have not seen the market glutted with that grade, 
except locally, which is usually in our cities too ripe to be reshipped 
or in the locality where it is produced. There is a good market for 
our fancy fruit some place. 

The fruit salesman’s employment is a thankless job. To him 
more kicks are registered than in any other employment I know of. 
The dealer expects fancy fruit, and but a small per cent of that is 
received in the country towns. 

The carelessness in growing, lack of care in picking and pack- 
ing, rough handling by carriers and delays in transit, all act as a 
boomerang to the grower in lower prices received, but if we will 
take more pains with our fruit, know that it is fancy, sound and well 
packed, we will have less occasion to consider the commission men 
dishonest. 
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The survival of the fittest is at least largely applicable to fruit 
growers. We find in nearly every community quite a number have 
started and nearly all have run themselves out of the business, prin- 
cipally from one or both of two causes, the lack of thorough cultiva- 
tion and keeping free from weeds, or lack of fertility, renewing and 
selection necessary to growing the highest standard of fruit; while, 
on the other hand, we find the few who take an interest and pride 
in producing quality as a result are holding the best trade of their 
respective markets. 

The demand for and consumption of fruit has doubled every few 
years in the past decade, and there is every reason to believe that 
it will continue to increase rapidly in the near future. Surely the 
man who makes a study of how he can raise the very best, as well 
as quantity, and bends every effort to carry out the knowledge ob- 
tained has an occupation that admits of a bright future. 

There is an old saying among merchants that “Goods well bought 
are half sold,’ which I believe to be quite true and believe we can 
apply it with equal force to fruit growing, by saying that, “fruit well 
grown is half sold.” If you have good sized, firm, bright, attractive 
fruit you may be surprised to find what a market you can open up 
and at double the prices our eastern brothers are getting for the 
same grade. 


Your home market will probably be the most profitable, and you 
should demand a higher price for the best and can also save the 
‘shipping expense, but if you have a surplus, which has a tendency 
to lower prices, try your commission man with a few packages of 
that fancy sound fruit. Or, what I think is still better, open up a 
correspondence with the responsible dealers to the north and west of 
you, where the field is unlimited. 

There is many a town and community practically going without 
first class fruit of some kinds. As an illustration, I have been sur- 
prised to find a town over supplied with fresh, home grown straw- 
berries at three boxes for twenty-five cents, while less than twenty 
miles away an inferior berry was bringing fifteen cents and not over 
one-tenth as many sold. A similar thing is true with the Duchess 
apple, which some localities find a drug on the market at twenty- 
five cents per bushel while a hundred miles away they are retailing 
at twenty-five to thirty-five cents per peck. 

If there is much of a surplus of any kind of fruit in your locality, 
or even enough to demoralize the home market, an association prop- 
erly handled might help to increase the profit. 

We should also study economy, especially where it can be prac- 
ticed without lowering the quality produced, such as planting in 
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long rows. It is figured that in rows fifteen rods long, over half 
the time is wasted in turning, not only in plowing but every time 
we cultivate, while with rows forty rods long only one-fourth. the 
time is lost. The longer the rows, the smaller the proportion of 
time wasted. Plan to do all the cultivating possible with horses, for 
it is much cheaper than hoeing. 

Make a specialty of some line, having studied the demand and 
prospects for profit, for in that way you can excel, producing cheaper 
and better than competitors. 

If you expect to have apples to ship next fall, buy your barrels 
this winter while there are so many being emptied. Nail the hoops 
and store away carefully in a dry place. Much depends on the ap- 
pearance of the package. 

From a business point 1 would sacrifice quality if necessary for 
productiveness, size, appearance and keeping quality, as with the 
Loudon raspberry and some kinds of strawberries. 

Keep a scrap-book of clippings that impress you favorably, 
classified in topics for future reterence. 

Grow good fancy fruit, pack it honestly in attractive packages, 
branding your name on nothing but the best, and it will advertise 
you wherever it goes. And I believe that the business side of fruit 
growing will not only be a pleasure but profitable. 

The President: I hope we shall all get this fixed in our minds, 
that we must not only raise good fruit but that we must put it up 
in neat and attractive packages to sell. 

Mr. Smith: In the matter of fruit growing one item is often 
overlooked, and that is the item of transportation. If transporta- 
tion is available at any time fruit may be grown and marketed with 
success. On a road where there is only one train a day it has got 
to be taken to the station the night before, and it lies over. Some- 
times a wind comes along and knocks a hundred bushels of apples 
on the ground, and they have to be picked up and got to the market, 
and if it is the latter part of the week it has to lie over till Monday, 
and the fruit often rots before it comes to market; or the market ; is 
glutted, and nothing can be obtained for it. 

Another item is cold storage, and that is one of the most impor- 
tant things in connection with fruit growing. Not many miles from 
Lake City is a splendid apple orchard. A year ago the trees bore 
well, and there was a large crop of apples. In conversation with the 
owner I asked him why he did not send his apples to cold storage. 
He said he did not know how to do it. An enterprising citizen 
bought those apples, paid him thirty cents a bushel, picked them and 
sent them to cold storage and made $60 on 150 bushels. Here is a 
splendid field in horticultural industry. Educate the farmer how to. 
market his fruit and how to make the best of it. (Applause.) 

The President: Getting higher prices encourages horticulturists 


and farmers to raise more fruit, and so one hand keeps on washing 
the other. 
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CHICKENS IN THE PLUM ORCHARD. 
MARTIN PENNING, SLEEPY EYE. 


1. Plum Orchard of Martin Penning. 


N. B. This cut and the one onthe opposite page oin together making one picture. 


As the reader will notice, the building on the east side of the 
barn, attached to the barn, is my chicken house, 34x16 feet in di- 
mensions. East of the chicken house, about two rods, begins my 
plum orchard. The gates you see along the fence are for driving 
through the orchard for manuring. The chickens have their home 
in the orchard. I scatter their feed in the orchard when not in the 
way for cultivating. The chickens are cultivating the ground more 
or less every day. It gives me great pleasure when I cultivate the 
orchard to have such a large company of chickens following after 
me. Each one wants to catch the worm or bug that I turn up. 

The chickens eat or destroy lots of insects during the summer, 
but one thing they can not do is to eat the borers and curculio. I 
have.to fight them myself. 

I don’t mean to say that it is absolutely necessary for raising 
plums to have the chickens in the plum orchard, but I do know that 
they do lots of good. I mulch or manure the orchard every fall, 
and by the next fall the chickens have worked and scratched it over 
and over so there is nothing to be seen of the manure or straw. This 
provides humus;for the ground, and this is what a plum orchard is 
wanting. 

I would advise a man planting a plum orchard for commercial 
purposes not to plant the trees too close—sixteen by twenty feet is 
about the right distance. We have to have room for driving through 
the orchard for manuring. Pollination will be as effective as in 
close planting, and not as much rotting among some varieties of 
plums. 
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2. Plum Orchard of Martin Penning. 


THE LIFE WORTH LIVING IN THE COUNTRY. 
MISS MARGARET J, EVANS, NORTHFIELD. 

The object of life is the development of character, the perma- 
nent element of life. Wherever right character is being devel- 
oped, character fitted for immortality, there, in the midst of 
appointed duties, is life worth living. 

Country life and city life each develops right character. The 
country-bred Washington and Lincoln and the city-bred Roose- 
velt; the woman of the farm, Frances Willard, and the woman of 
the city, Julia Ward Howe, give abundant evidence that, other 
things being equal, one environment is as good as the other. 

The values of life are, however, enhanced when we know 
that we have our full share of the pleasure and profits of living. 
That country life offers its full share of these, who can deny? 

We find the physical pleasures of life in their fullness only in 
the country. Pure air, the greatest blessing of physical exist- 
ence, is unknown in the large cities. The soot-covered, dirt-filled 
snow-drifts of a city street and the white snows of country fields 
testify to the condition of throat and lungs in the two places. 
Distinct diseases of the eye, the skin, the throat and lungs are 
traceable to the flying filth of city streets. The exposure of 
gelatine plates in Chicago showed for the best parts of the city 
ten or twelve colonies of bacteria from the air, and for the worst 
between sixty and seventy colonies. 

Pure air is the every day luxury of every country home with- 
out and, when the cellar is free from decaying vegetables and the 
housewife takes pains to let the breezes of heaven flow con- 
stantly through her kitchen and her living rooms, within the 
home also. | } 

Every city dweller and even traveler can speak feelingly of 
the vain, never-satisfied longing in the large cities of America 
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and of Europe for pure water. It is only in the country that 
one may drink with perfect immunity all the water he desires. 
With care that the family cannot suffer pollution, every farm- 
er’s family may have, instead of the double-distilled Hydro, the 
bottled spring water, the long-boiled water or other insipid 
refrigerator products, that which the city dweller envies him, 
pure water and plenty of it, a real value in physical existence. 
Pure food is exclusively a country luxury. From adulterated 
groceries all alike suffer, but stale vegetables, exposed for hours 
or days to the dust and filth of the street or of the malodorous 


Miss Margaret J. Evans, Northfiled. 


market; germ-infected fruit from crowded street corner pave- 
ments: milk coming from one knows not what condition of cow, 
milker’s hand, can, wagon and railroad car; the factory-canned 
goods of all dubious kinds; the butter, always open to suspicion ; 
the eggs whose freshness is a matter of history,—these are lux- 
uries which the provident country housewife leaves to her city 
friends. 

In most large cities one misses entirely that common but 
underestimated pleasure, the sense of absolute cleanliness and 
daintiness of the person and of the home. 

Despite the daily cold bath of the morning and the warm 


bath of the evening, without which life is almost unbearable in 
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the city, one is always conscious ten minutes after she has wash- 
ed her hands that another application of water would improve 
them. When she returns from her down town trip she knows, . 
even if a streak of soot does not emphasize the fact, that her face 
is darkened by dust, her dress is grime covered, her hair takes a 
daily accretion of dust. The country luxury of a dainty cleanli- 
ness of person in the city is impossible—equally impossible is the 
country cleanliness of the home for which every country woman 
strives not in vain. 

A recent letter from Chicago said: “You in your clean sur- 
roundings cannot appreciate the work of keeping things clean in 
this canopy of air and dust; every picture, vase and similar arti- 
cle has to be washed and rubbed, all books taken down and rub- 
bed;’ and such cleaning must be constantly kept up and every 
article in the house cleaned almost daily. One can take comfort 
in all those parts of the city where a limited purse permits resi- 
dence, only by becoming inured to the lack of cleanliness. Of the 
seventy or eighty servants kept in some luxurious city homes, 
two-thirds, it is safe to say, are occupied in securing that spot- 
less cleanliness and order which is the chief charm of such homes, 
but which are secured by a conscientious country woman for 
her home by the loving toil of her own hands. 

Keats sang: 


“Love in a hut with water and a crust 
Is—‘Lord, forgive us’—cinders, ashes, dust.” 


But such accompaniments of love are not necessary evils in 
-the country. 

Two-thirds of the hired service in a magnificent city home 
is devoted to securing the country luxury of cleanliness; half of 
the remaining service is doubtless devoted to preparing perfect- 
ly and serving with fastidious daintiness the daily food; and this 
food is no more nutritious or appetizing nor, in the end, more 
relished, than may be prepared by due study of dietetics and of 
cooking by the farmer’s wife and may be served by her as dain- 
tily if not with so expensive silver, china and napery. A few 
hundred dollars a year with the devoted thought of the farmer’s 
wife will give the luxury of a simple and exquisitely kept home 
such as many thousand a year will not give ina city. The farm- 
er’s wife may, too, usually possess her own kitchen in peace and 
quietude and may avoid the friction which under the best cir- 
cumstances comes from the presence of hired domestics in the 
house. 
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City conveniences for the country home might be more com- 
mon than now. ‘The hot-air furnace, the hot and cold water in 
_ pipes from a tank in the attic and a force pump in the kitchen, 
supplied for at least eight months of the year by the windmill 
and kitchen fire, might be secured by constant effort by more 
women of the country if they were seen to be as essential as the 
farmer’s labor-saving implements. 

The country home may be not only as convenient but in these 
days of manifold books and printed articles upon house furnish- 
ings, artistic decorations and good furniture and arrangement, 
as attractive and artistic as any city home. 

A woman is seriously at fault if her home is not made beauti- 
ful by harmonious coloring, by restful spaces whence all trashy 
ornaments have been removed; by simple, genuine, well-made 
furniture; by that greatest charm, daintiness—is at fault if she 
does not keep her porch, veranda and door-yard free from out of 
place articles, if her general surroundings are not as tidy and 
beautiful as her city cousins’. She has in her groves and streams, 
her “down dropping branches” and her surroundings, accessories 
which the city cousin misses. 

Another great pleasure is more common in the country than 
in the city; it is the pleasure of owning one’s own home. “If I 
had known, before buying this house,” said a new owner to me | 
recently, “how great the difference in the enjoyment of one’s own 
house and of a rented one, nothing could have induced me to 
wait so long before purchasing. I would rather live in a tiny 
cottage of my own than in the finest rented house in the city.” 
The pleasures of ownership are not slight. 

The country woman, however, in testing the life worth liv- 
ing, is most inclined to envy for her children the mental and so- 
cial advantages which the city offers. Ah, yes, those children! 
What does not the unselfish mother desire for them in school | 
privileges! The country school is doubtless lacking in equip- 
ment and in experienced teachers, but observation shows that 
in the smaller number of pupils, in the teacher’s personal influ- 
ence and interest, in the greater concentration upon the essen- 
tials of education, in the invigorating tone, and in the purer mor- 
al as well as physical atmosphere there are great compensations. 
Results do not always balance in favor of the city schools. “The 
Yankee schoolmaster was a grand success,” said a noted educator 
last week, “because he taught a few things and taught them 
well.” A western “schoolma’am” often merits the same praise. 
Only a venturesome mother would exchange the good things of 
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the country school with all its defects for the crowded, germ- 
laden air, the mechanical routine, the impersonal methods almost 
necessary in large city schools. Country mothers may rather 
combine to improve the country school, go to the school-meeting, 
speak and vote for better provision for the school, and refuse to 
scrimp its supplies to the least possibility, as is sometimes done. 

Country mothers may wisely work to unite several small 
schools into one larger graded school. 

They may plan from the infancy of those children to give them 
the many advantages of absence from home for an academy and 
college education under the best influences. 

The defects of the country school may be largely remedied at 
home by the stimulus given in books and periodicals and by 
helpful talks with the children. No school privileges are so good 
as such talks with intelligent fathers and mothers. John Stuart 
Mill attributed all his mental ability to his daily talks in his child- 
hood with his father as they walked together. 

And all the costly industrial training of the city schools, with 
its rich returns there, is not so good for the development of men- 
tal powers or for the acquirement of practical skill as the daily 
farm work in which the boys and girls have a live interest. As 
Rollin Lynde Hartt says: “It takes brains to run a farm. You 
are the defter and the wiser and the brim-fuller of versatile, poly- 
technic resourcefulness every day of your rustic life. The 
farmer is merchant, executive manager, political economist, 
woodman, ice-cutter, physician, veterinary, weather Serpe bi- 
ologist, cobbler, barber, brewer and systematic theologian.” 

The country woman often thinks that she would have for her- 
self greater intellectual and social advantages if she were living 
in the city. The concerts, lectures, clubs, art galleries, pic- 
ture exhibitions would doubtless be beneficial, would be, with 
the daily contact with diverse minds, delightful and quickening. 
It is easy, however, to overestimate the number of these good 
things which one could with the same income as in the country 
enjoy in a city. Even the entertainments provided by the church- 
es usually require street car fare, and that item for the family 
is not a small expense. To hear the great singers, lectures and 
readers involves for a family an expenditure of several dollars 
for the evening; the average city woman must content herself 
with very few of these luxuries during a season. 

The general activity of city life, the many good things open 
to all, the relief to the general monotony and dullness of life, the 
new subjects of conversation constantly arising, the general 
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alertness of mind and body induced by the city life, may, de- 
spite the confusion and distraction incident to them, well be de- 
sired by the country woman. It was the monotony of country 
life which brought the woman of the New York tenements who 
had been helped to work and self support outside of the city, 
back to her old haunts with the remark: “People is more com- 
pany than stumps.” 

The country home has nevertheless as great a variety as any 
other. In the open air life the successive seasons bring infinitely 
more change than to those who observe them only in streets and 
parks. The buds and blades of spring, the glory of summer foli- 
age, the splendor of autumn’s coloring, the radiance of winter’s 
snows, the changing sky and ever varying atmosphere are fully 
revealed only in the country. Elizabeth may have her delight the 
seasons round in her Amercan garden and farm. If she has add- 
ed to her constant observation a closer knowledge of the liv- 
ing things about her, she is doubly happy. A retired farmer of 
my acquaintance is more interesting than any learned lecturer 
I know for a companion in a walk, for long ago in his daily walks 
about a farm he learned the names and habits of all the plants and 
living things which one meets.. He has added to his own en- 
joyment and that of others also, by associating with these things 
the words of great poets and thinkers. How such association en- 
riches humdrum life! When we thus add to our experience that 
of others, the trees are to us not only beautiful as oaks or maples but 
even in winter “the boughs which shake against the cold” be- 
come a part of the cathedral dome of the air, and we see them, 
as did Shakespeare, as 

“Bare ruined choirs where late the sweet birds sang.” 

Ruskin’s suggestive studies make us see the beauty which 
air gives to the world, see the delicate curves and gradations of 
color in every cloud, yes, see with him the glory of the muddy 
pool by the road-side, for he says that this poof has as much 
landscape in it as about it. “It has a heart like ourselves, and 
in the bottom of it there are boughs of the tall trees, and the 
blades of the shaking grass and all manner of variable pleasant 
light out of the sky.” ‘Even in the gutter if you will look deep 
enough you may see the dark serious blue of a far-off sky and the 
passing of pure clouds.” 

This noble association of great thoughts with aiky sights is 
within the power of all of us and gives culture with its pleasure. 
Some one has recently pronounced as most interesting and many- 
sided a woman whose mind is stored with the fairest thoughts of 
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poets and philosophers of all ages. As a child during a walk of 
two miles each day to school, she memorized beautiful or inspir- 
ing passages. “Thus, by intimate and living association with 
great souls she had unconsciously become cultivated. The 
means which she employed are available to the humblest.” 

The pleasures of reading are upon the whole greater for the 
country woman in her undisturbed hours than for any other. 
Self denial in other things and a due sense of proportionate val- 
ues will keep the country home supplied with books of standard 
value, less expensive and usually more valuable than newer 
books. 

Minnesota traveling libraries now furnish for nearly two 
hundred communities valuable reading. The 7,800 books and 
over now in these libraries have given over seven thousand read- 
ers something excellent to read. When our legislature enlarges 
the appropriation there need be no longer that cruel hunger for 
palatable mental food which sometimes exists. Now these li- 
braries are a boon to the country communities. The school li- 
braries should be made by the women a source of good reading 
for the entire district. 

A group of families may well agree that each family will buy 
one book during the winter and then lend it to others; a half 
score of good books read, thought over and discussed in a neigh- 
borhood are better for stimulus and education than a hundred 
ephemeral books read because they chance to be at hand. Dis- 
cussion doubles the value of a book. Real conversation upon 
worth-while subjects suggested by books on current events is 
“more possible in the country than elsewhere. The “touch and 

go” conversations of ordinary receptions, parties and teas is a 
' poor substitute for the talk that sometimes goes on at a country 
supper table among friends and neighbors. Why not organize 
more circles for discussion and conversation, like the Dover 
Circle, which seems almost ideally planned? 

These twelve or fifteen families meet once in two weeks at 
each other’s homes in the late forenoon. They spend the hour 
before dinner in viewing the farm and house of the hostess; after 
a dinner together they spend two or three hours in reading and 
discussing papers which they have written, or in orderly ex- 
change of thought. When they leave in ample time for their own 
evening work, their brains are quickened, they have new stores 
of thought, life is richer and fuller. Such a fortnightly is an en- 
viable enjoyment. 

Good talk is one of the greatest intellectual luxuries of life, 
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and the country woman may have as much of that as she will, if 
she diligently makes her own contribution to it. 

An Atlantic Monthly contributor has pictured the decadence 
of a New England hill town as evidenced by the conversation 
current there. He says: “We who are capable of appreciating 
the merits of Thackery, of Hawthorne and George Eliot are 
discoursing of bullocks; we who are susceptible to the fine in- 
spirations of history, poetry and the varied study of nature are 
employing our bravest energies “on our neighbor’s affairs.” He 
bewails “the lack of touch with inspiring personalities.” The hope 
of our Western life prevents the possibility of any such dismal 
portrayal of our prairie conversation. Yet, any aspiring woman 
will strive to introduce and discuss profitable subjects for conver- 
sation and secure as her privilege and duty profitable and good 
talk as one of the great pleasures of country life. 

Frequent social gatherings, not only for the young but for 
the older men and women, in her own house is also a noble con- 
tribution which a country woman may make to her own pleas- 
ures and to those of others. “Getting together” for innocent rec- 
reation and noble pleasures is worth while. The effort to make 
her own mind go out to meet another’s is productive—and love 
and charity are good fruits of social intercourse. We may say 
with Wordsworth: “I am not one who oft or much delight to 
season my fireside with personal talk,” but harmless personal 
talk is “like a dash of onion in a salad, appetizing if all share it 
together.” 

What might we not together think concerning those 
higher spiritual pleasures which come to us in fullest richness in 
the peace and quietude of country life? We may not speak of 
them here—but we believe with Wordsworth: © 


“One impulse from a vernal wood 
Will teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the sages can.” 


We sympathize with Frances Willard when she said: “No 
feeling ever comes to me so fraught with bitterness but that one 
long steady look at the blue sky above me will cause it to disap- 
pear and melt away.” 

Those shut in by brick and mortar see the sky only in slices— 
“T never knew the sky, was round before’? was the plaint of one 
of them. 

We may well magnify all these real pleasures of country life 
and seek to increase them. 
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Yet as it is good, indeed necessary, for normal living that 
every city dweller spend part of the year in the country, so it is 
good for the country folk to come to the city as often as may be 
and for some part of the year to bide there for a few weeks. 

As city folk plan and save for a vacation in the country, farm- 
ers’ families would do.well to strive for winter vacations in the 
city. Rooms for light housekeeping are easily obtainable; a little 
forethought would often secure requisite care for the farm during 
absence. The farmer can often afford this vacation for himself 
and family as well as the struggling business man of the city can 
afford the country outing. 

Such a getting together would add to the right understand- 
ing and to the pleasures of all concerned. 

Energetic Minnesota farmers now in the height of their pros- 
perity would do well to set for all country residents the fash- 
ion of winter vacations in the city. Thus they would upon their 
return realize more than ever how rich and full and well worth 
living is life in the country. 

Mr. C. M. Loring: I wish to say a word in regard to the ad- 
dress given by Miss Evans in holding up to our view that beauti- 
ful life in the country. We all know very well that the country 
boy who goes to the city, when he becomes a wealthy man, as 
many of them do, one of the first things he wishes to do is to go 
back to the country. All over New England you will find aban- 
doned homes and farms taken up by men who lived in the city, 
got tired of city life and were glad to take their families and 
go back to the country. Miss Evans spoke of the city people 
being as ignorant of country life as country people are ignorant 
of city life. I remember reading a story some time ago which 
pleased me very much. A young Tady went into the country where: 
she spent a very enjoyable summer, and when -she was about to 
leave her host said to her, “We are very sorry to have you 
leave us, and we hope you will come again.” “Yes,” she said, 
“T have enjoyed my visit very much, and I hope it has been in- 
structive.” “Yes,” replied the farmer, “I hope so too. You were 
very ignorant about farm affairs when you came here.” She was 
thinking she had given them some instruction as to city life. 


THE CULTIVATION OF SWEET CORN—does not differ materially from that 
of field corn, though the early varieties of sweet corn may be planted some- 
what closer, say 3 by 3 feet. Harrowing before the crop is up, or just as it 
appears above ground, is of decided advantage in giving the plants a good 
start and in preventing the growth of weeds close to the hills. Sweet corn 
will repay thorough cultivation. If it can be cultivated four or five times, and 
perhaps hoed once, it will usually make a good crop if the season is favorable 
for corn of any kind. 
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THE ENGLISH SPARROW. 
MRS. EMMA BENSON, LAKE CITY. 

It is a matter of general information that this very unpopular 
little brown bird, the Passer domesticus of ornithology, is not a 
species indigenous to this continent but was brought from the old 
world with the idea that it would prove of inestimable value in pre- 
serving our trees from a pest of canker worms which threatened 
their destruction. The first and many of the subsequent importa- 
tions being from England, the bird soon became known as the 
English sparrow, giving the impression that it was a species peculiar 
to England. Across the Atlantic it is commonly called the “European 
house sparrow,” as it is abundant in every country of Europe, and 
does not frequent forests or uninhabited districts but is always 
found near the homes of men. Even in the coldest regions of 
Scandinavia and Russia it follows mankind as the country is opened 
up and new settlement made. It adapts itself to any climate, builds 
its nest in “any available place and of any available material.” 


The English Sparrow. 


This adaptability, Prof. Barrows says, has enabled it to endure 
not only the tropical heat of Australia and the frigid winter of Cana- 
da, but to thrive and become a burdensome pest in both of these 
widely separate lands. The introduction of the sparrow into the 
United States was attended by some difficulty, as at first they did not 
thrive. So cages were built in which they were cared for during 
the winter months, and when set free in the parks and cemeteries 
the following spring shelter and food were provided and men em- 
ployed to watch them and protect them from any stray hawk, owl 
or shrike that might imperil their safety. It was several years after 
the first experiment in 1851 before it was certain that they could 
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become acclimated. Between 1860 and 1870 a veritable craze for im- 
porting sparrows seemed to sweep over the land. Many cities of the 
east and middle west sent to England and Germany for large num- 
bers of the birds, the city of Philadelphia importing a thousand at 
one time, while many private citizens showed their public spirit by 
importing them at their own expense or purchasing from bird 
dealers and liberating them. 

The eminent English authority on birds, Prof. Newton, says: 
“The ornithologists of the United States had timely warning from 
their English brethern to beware of this species, but some of them 
persisted in allowing and even advocating its introduction, and the 
birds’ arrival was hailed in an ode by so distinguished a poet as 
Bryant.” 

That all our ornithologists and citizens did not regard this 
movement with favor was demonstrated Sy the “sparrow war” that 
was waged with great bitterness for a number of years. The contro- 
versy hinged largely upon the food of the bird, its friends claiming 
that it lived almost entirely on injurious insects and their larvae, their 
opponents holding that, as it belongs to a noted family of seed 
eaters, it would not depart from their natural ways to any great 
extent. 

Many were the wise and wordy articles which appeared in the 
public print, while the sparrows were increasing at a rate alarming 
to their foes and, it is to be supposed, satisfactory to their friends. 
In 1888 the Dept. of Agriculture made an investigation to find 
whether the birds did more harm than good to agriculture. In the 
- report made to the government in 1889, Prof. Barrows said, “The 
marvelous rapidity of the sparrows’ multiplication, the surpassing 
swiftness of its extension (having in one year, 1886, added 516,500 
square miles to the territory occupied by it) and the prodigious 
size of the area it has overspread are without parallel in the history 
of any birds. Like a noxious weed transplanted to a fertile soil it 
has taken root and become disseminated over half a continent before 
the significance of its presence has come to be understood.” An 
idea of the possibilities of its increase is given by the calculation 
that, provided the birds all lived and were in pairs, the progeny of 
a single pair in ten years might amount to 275,716,983,698! In 
the “Birds of North and Middle America” published in 1901, Robert 
Ridgway says the sparrow is now “thoroughly and ineradically 
naturalized in all settled districts except southern Florida and a. few 
extreme outposts.” 

So it seems that this “imported European nuisance must 3 with 
us always, and if there is no greater check put upon it in the next 
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fifty years than there has been in the past, what will become of our 
beautiful American birds? We know now that the introduction 
of the sparrow was a great mistake, and one of the most unfortunate 
things connected with the sparrow incident is that during the years 
it took for us to find out its bad qualities for ourselves no attention 
or protection was given to our own native birds. They had not only 
to contend with their natural enemies, the hawks, owls, snakes, 
cats, etc., which imperil their lives during the nesting season—and, 
in fact, at all times—but were obliged twice a year to undergo the 
dangers and fatigues of migration and run the gauntlet of gunners 
and trappers, who killed them in large numbers for food and, more 
often, to supply the demand of the millinery trade for feathers 
and birds (some one has said, there are only three animals that 
wear feathers—birds, savages and women!). 

In 1897, it was estimated, from reports from thirty different 
states, that our song birds had decreased forty-six per cent in 
fifteen years. In addition to the causes mentioned, the fad for 
collecting bird skins and eggs, wanton gunning, brush fires, the 
custom of improving estates by the removal of trees and vines 
—“‘stripping them to the quick,” as it has been called—and the 
English sparrow, have been to blame. Almost every writer on birds 
at the present time tells of the sparrow’s iniquity in disturbing the 
birds, destroying their nests or driving them away by the process 
which Olive Thorne Miller calls “mobbing”. 

The president of the American Society of Bird Restorers says 
“Wherever the English sparrow greatly abounds he soon gets the 
upper hand of our native birds and either fully or nearly expels 
them or most of them. A few English sparrows do comparatively 
little harm; the sparrow is dangerous exactly in proportion to his 
number in any community. Increase the English sparrow in any bird- 
habited community, and a decrease innumber, both of individuals and 
species, is as sure to follow as the night follows the day. Increase 
the sparrows to a great extent, let them swarm, and you virtually 
exterminate or expel all native birds. This is not because the spar- 
row consumes the food that the native birds want, but it is chiefly 
because the sparrow is noisy, prying, filthy, mischievous, a nest and 
egg destroyer and a direct mobber and killer of native birds.” 

The sparrows are especially hard on the bluebirds, martins and 
wrens, which from time immemorial have had the habit of nesting 
near our houses. Before these birds return in the spring, the spar- 
rows take possession of their boxes, when no effort on the part of 
the owners can dislodge them—nothing short of a gun seems effectu- 
al. A good plan, now often used, is to stop up the entrances to the 
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martin boxes until the birds arrive. Once in possession they will 
fight for their homes and sometimes succeed in keeping them. You 
can only keep the house wren, however, by making the entrance to his 
box too small to admit the sparrow. An opening the size of a silver 
quarter is just right. 


A bulletin issued by the Dept. of Agriculture in 1901 on “The 
Relation of Sparrows to Agriculture,” gives our own native sparrows 
the credit of being much more helpful to man as destroyers of weed- 
seed than the English sparrow, while at the same time they consume 
a much smaller proportion of grain. In order to compare the grain- 
eating propensities of the various species, nineteen specimens of 
native birds, comprising song, field, chirping and grasshopper spar- 
rows, were collected on a farm near Washington, D. C., about the 
time for cutting grain. It was found that only two had eaten grain 
and these only one kernel each, while five English sparrows taken 
at the same time and place were each gorged with wheat. 


In summing up the report on this bird the author says: “There 
is scarcely a grain crop which English sparrows do not habitually in- 
jure; they pillage the fields by thousands and cause great damage. 
There is little to be said in favor of the English sparrow. Its 
insectivorous habits are creditable as far as they go, but they are 
insignificant because the diet is almost exclusively vegetable; and 
while it is in the vegetable fare that the value of most sparrows 
consists, yet in the case of the English sparrow the damage to 
grain far over balances the benefit of weed-seed destruction. Add- 
ing to this the injury it causes to buildings and statues in cities, there 
is.no escape from the conclusion that the bird is a serious pest, the 
extermination of which would be an unmixed blessing. 


“The obnoxious character of the English sparrow is widely 
recognized, and numerous attempts, by means of bounties and 
otherwise, have been made to rid the country of its presence but 
with little success. The wariness of the bird, its hardihood, and its 
prodigious fecundity have thus far rendered all such efforts futile.” 


In 1899 a crusade against the sparrows was inaugurated in the 
city of Boston through the efforts of the American Society of Bird 
Restorers. The president of the society, Mr. Fletcher Osgood, in 
a letter, dated Nov. 27, 1902, says of this: “On Boston Common we 
had about 600 pairs of sparrows breeding in holes in the trees. We 
stopped up the nesting holes and by this means evicted about seven- 
eighths of the sparrows. Last year not over eighty or ninety pairs 
of sparrows bred on the Common. Our native birds have increased 
in number in a most gratifying way since this eviction—this in 
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spite of the fact that the sparrow work was stopped by the mayor 
before it had finished. 

“T wish to urge upon your consideration the fact that it is not 
civilization that drives away our birds. A long lst of our most 
dulightful birds increase with civilization. On Boston Common 
and Garden, crowded all day, traversed by dogs, close to electric 
cars and noisy traffic in the heart of a great, busy city, we have many 
native birds breeding and singing since we greatly reduced the 
sparrows.” 

Mr. Osgood says that sparrows may be destroyed by poking 
down their nests and breaking the eggs before they develop into 
young. In Nahant they have killed many by inveigling them into 
a housetrap large enough for a man to enter and dispose of them. 
Quick, merciful killing is the only way advocated, but no method 
short of killing amounts to anything whatever. By using fine 
shot in a rifle, sparows can be driven away from country-places, as 
they shun the place after a few shots. 

“The amount of expense that may profitably be incurred in 
combating the sparrow will depend on circumstances, as in case 
of the house rat and mouse; it should be borne in mind that the 
bounty system has proved to be only an extravagant failure.” (Bull. 
No 15, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture.) 

We cannot all kill sparrows; we do not all wish to do so. Shall 
we then fold our hands and let them multiply until there is no room 
on the face of the earth for our own more useful, more beautiful 
and more musical song birds? We can at least discourage their 
presence about our own premises and give encouragement and 
protection to the native species that love to build their nests in our 
parks and villages. Let us devote a little time to becoming acquaint- 
ed with our feathered friends. Let us have a convenient bench in 
a shady corner of the garden where we can spend a few moments 
each summer day in simply watching the birds, enjoying their 
exquisite colors, their lovely voices and noting the individuality that 
belongs to each species. You do not need to provide for them in 
summer, but there is nothing gives them so much pleasure as fresh 
water in shallow basins, in which they can bathe. Do not allow 
any one to disturb the privacy of their nests, simply love the birds 
and leave them alone,’ and you will find recreation, amusement, 
and instruction in your own door-yard. This interest may induce 
others to give more thought to the birds, and so an ever widening 
circle be formed, an increasing sentiment for the preservation of 
our songsters, which may bring to naught the prophecy that the 
English sparrow will be the survivor—though not the fittest of all 
our native birds. 
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Prof. Wm. Robertson: I was a little inquisitive as to what the 
lady would do with the sparrow. I would like to have every 
farmer buy a 22 rifle and provide a lot of cartridges and then let 
the Loy go after this nuisance. They will not have to go so far away 
from home to hunt, their mothers will not be worrying all the 
time, and they can stand on their door-steps and do their shooting. 
You begin shooting these sparrows, and they will begin to move 
off to your neighbors. We had the pest at our place, and I wanted 
the boy to learn to handle a rifle; so I bought him a rifle and cart- 
ridges, and he began shooting sparrows.. I gave him at the same 
time a book in regard to birds and cautioned him not to shoot any- 
thing we wanted there, but it was but a short time before a neighbor 
wanted to know if the boy could come over to his place and shoot 
sparrows. I told him I would like to catch myself driving the 
sparrows back to nty place after I had once got rid of them. We 
do not meddle with the other birds, but we keep the rifle handy, 
and when a sparrow comes around chirping the boy steps out and 
picks him off. If we do not get rid of the sparrows they will increase 
to such an extent that they will drive all other birds away. 

Mr. Emil Sahler: A boy using a rifle will shoot somebody 
accidentally. The thing to use is a short gun and No. g shot. 

Mr. A. J. Philips: Mr. Peffer tried that, and when he came 
to figure it up he found he had damaged the trees $10 worth and 
had done ten cents worth of good. 

Mr. Oliver Gibbs: I want to go on record as being a friend 
of that little brown bird. I have no criticism to offer upon the paper 
that was read by the lady who has just taken her seat. I was very 
glad to observe that while she states some of the faults of the English 
sparrow she does not read an indictment against him and ask to 
have him punished. Now one or two facts: I know from my own 
observation in places where I have lived it will not drive away the 
robin, the wren or even the yellow bird. The sparrow is a pugna- 
cious little fellow, and he takes care of himself. I have lived in 
Prescott, Wisconsin, five years, and the first year I did not meddle 
much with the birds myself, but there is a lady in the house who 
could not stand the racket around the eaves, and I would see her 
stepping under the eaves and poking down the nests with a pole. 
The second year I saw her doing it occasionally, and now all the 
birds in town know it is unsafe to build on that house, and they 
avoid it. Just the same as with the jack rabbit, the very moment 
he is born into the world if a greyhound comes along, he will hide. 

Prof. Washburn: Do you think he ought to be protected? 

Mr. Gibbs: I think he can take care of himself. (Laughter). 
He is in business on the business streets, and that is where he con- 
gregates, but he does not congregate there in such numbers in this 
country as to give any reasonabie prospect that he is going to be a 
dangerous quantity. If you are going to be troubled about his 
_ possible increase in the numbers stated in arithmetical progression, 
I could tell you that in the same length of time the codfish will be 
so thick in the Atlantic ocean that steamships cannot cross from New 
York to Liverpool. (Laughter.) 
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Prof. Washburn: I came here to discuss this paper because 
I thought every one would be the friend of the sparrow, and I 
came here to talk against it, and I find the lady has given the sub- 
ject careful thought and study, and her conclusions are on the right 
side. We know he is a nuisance, and we know the sparrow is at 
hand when the birds build their nests and lay their eggs to destroy 
them, and at a time when most other birds are helping the farmer and 
horticulturist and paying him back for what they have taken the 
English sparrow keeps on levying his tribute on the farmer just 
the same. I have received letters asking how to get rid of the 
English sparrow, and I tell them to pull down the nests. Another 
man said he got rid of them by throwing firecrackers around the 
nest. One other point spoken of in this connection, and that was in 
regard to poisoning them. That is not a pleasant way, but it is 
sometimes desirable. The method of poisoning them is to use 
strychnine on wheat. First, give them some wheat without poison 
so they will be attracted, and then when strychnine is used they will 
die before the other birds and frighten them away. This may seem 
barbarous to the ladies. I thought the lady would make a plea for 
the sparrow, and I came here for the purpose of annihilating the 
paper. 

Mrs. Kingsbury: Only a few years ago when we lived at 
Merriam Park we had some fifteen or twenty native trees on our 
grounds. Ina short time we had many song birds, bluebirds, wrens, 
and one season we had a scarlet tanager, a pair of catbirds and a 
pair of indigo birds, and we took great interest in those birds and 
did everything to make them comfortably situated on our premises. 
We put up houses for the wrens and bluebirds, and they took 
possession. For two or three years they came back regularly and 
nested there, and then a pair of English sparrows made their appear- 
ance. We tried to get rid of them but did not succeed, the succeed- 
ing year they came back in greater numbers, and last year they 
came in an army. I think they all came from one pair of sparrows. 
The result was they drove away the other birds. The robins they 
could not dislodge, and the bluejays stayed with us. We tried for a 
long time to scare them away without taking down their nests, but 
we finally took down all their houses and that discouraged them 
somewhat, but they only went over to the neighbors’ and built 
houses about the size of bushel baskets—perhaps not quite so large. 
The wrens returned about two years ago, and we put up houses 
for them with openings that no sparrow could enter. They are 
still with us and the only song bird except the robin that we have 
the hope of entertaining. 

I would like to tell these people of the experience they had at 
Duluth. The sparrows become such a nuisance in the train sheds 
at the railroad depot that they tried every way to get rid of them. 
They would give them poison, but it did not seem to diminish their 
number, when some man hit upon the plan of soaking grain in 
whiskey, which made them drunk, when they were gathered up in 
large quantities and disposed of. Perhaps that would be as easy 
and as humane a way as any to dispose of them. 
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Mr. Wm. Oxford: If you want to get rid of the sparrows load 
a gun with fine shot, throw some screenings on the snow and when 
a flock has gathered shoot them. We have shot as many as a dozen 
at one shot. Another method we used, we would let them stay in the 
nests until ready to fly when we would take a lantern and a net 
and catch a whole nest full of young birds. There are many ways 
to get rid of them. 

Mr. Emil Sahler: I have four or five pet kittens in my barn, 
and I would not be without them. We have rats and mice in the 
barn which they catch, and they will always watch for sparrows, 
and whenever they get a chance they will grab up a sparrow and eat 
it, and if you poison the sparrow the cats will eat them and die. I 
would rather be bothered with the sparrows than lose the cats. 

C. M. Loring: I think my friend Gibbs must be a very long 
suffering man, because I hardly know of any one who does not think 
the little rascal is one of the greatest curses brought into the country. 
I have seen when the robins were pulling up the worms out of 
the lawn the little rascal would jump in and pull the worms from 
the robin. There is nothing too mean for the little rascal to do. 

Mr. Gibbs: I am glad to hear that the enemies of the English 
sparrow will admit that he will eat a worm when somebody catches 
it for him. 


THE ENGLISH SPARROW BEFRIENDED. 
OLIVER GIBBS, PRESCOTT, WIS. 


I like this brave little bird as he is seen in our business streets, 
where he most abounds, and am glad to go on record as his de- 
fender. He is the only one who stays by us every day in the year 
except the blue-jay. The song birds come late and go early. But 
for these two we could scarcely ever see a bird except occasionally 
a flock of snow birds or a chance woodpecker for six or eight 
months of our northern calendar. It is not true, as some believe, 
that he always drives the song birds away from our homes. I live 
in one of the oldest cities of northwestern Wisconsin. Our home 
is not more than a quarter of a mile from the business center of the 
city. In that-center the sparrow is the boss bird. There he makes 
each jutty, freize, buttress and coizne of vantage, his nest and pro- 
creant cradle, like the temple haunting martlet of Inverness; but at 
our residence, which is embowered in trees and fringed with a thicket 
of natural shrubbery, we have, in full command of the situation, 
the robin, the oriole, the song sparrows, the brown thrush, the cat- 
bird and some others. The orioles themselves are increasing so in 
numbers that I have to keep enlarging my plantings of garden peas 
to hold pace with their increasing wants; and I have noticed that 
they do not hide their nests as formerly, but hang them out closer 
and closer to the house, and on the other branches where we can see 
them feed the green peas to their young. 
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But do not the sparrows build in your house gutters or cornices, 
does some one say? Not at all. They did try it when we first oc- 
cupied the house five years ago; and the next year they tried it a 
little, then they quit. All we did was to brush their sticks and straws 
away. Since then every sparrow in town seems to know as soon 
as hatched that our dwelling cannot be used as a breeding place; 
and | think it is only from their breeding places, or near by, that they 
drive other birds. Keep them off our houses and outbuildings ; 
they will find other places along the business streets where they get 
the most of their food; and they do not seem to go very far from 
thcir nests to get their food or interfere with other birds. 

A lady tells me she thinks the gradual abatement of the house 
fly nuisance in Minneapolis is due to the services of the sparrows in 
leveling and scattering the unsightly and malodorous heaps in the 
streets that were so often seen before the advent of the sparrow, and 
always in summer covered with flies depositing their eggs. 

The rate of possible increase of the sparrow is great; the actual 
rate is alarming in this climate, Nature has provided limitations. 
The cod-fish lays eggs by the million. When the cod-fish get so 
thick in the Atlantic that flying machines become indispensable in 
going from New York to Liverpool, then we may fear the sparrow 
flocks will desolate northern fields, but not before. 

Now who of us advocates the shooting of the blue-jay? Yet he 
will keep awake nights thinking of the thirst for blood he will gratify 
in the morning robbing other birds’ nests and killing motherless 
incubater chickens. His beauty and his ability to pass remarks in 
four hundred languages protect him from general slaughter. Let 
the bravery and optimism of the English sparrow shield him from 
the gun. He is a good example for horticulturists in that. 

If we are to kill all the birds that do mischief occasionally, we 
shall have few songs birds left. I know gardeners and fruit growers 
who kill robins, the brown thrushes, the catbirds, etc., and even the 
orioles, because they think they have to protect their crops. 

As to services rendered, there is abundant evidence that they 
bring up their nestlings mostly on insect-food and that the adults 
of the species, while eating many noxious insects, get the most of 
their seed food as scavengers in town and city streets. 


TREATING CURRANT AND GOOSEBERRY Rus?.—This disease attacks all 
varieties of currants, and the foliage of gooseberries as well. It yenerally 
appears a little before midsummer. The first indication of the disease is the 
appearance of small brown spots upon the foliage. Ifthe plants are properly 
sprayed with Bordeaux the injury can be checked. It is safe to spray once 
just after the plants are well filled with leaves, and a second time about two 
weeks before the spots or rust may be expected. 
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ABSENCE OF THE SECRETARY.—The secretary returned on July 25th from 
a three weeks absence from the office. This notice will be sufficient answer to 
a multitude of questions that have arisen from not hearing from him during 
these few weeks. 


FRUIT EXHIBIT AT THE STATE FarR.— What are you planning to bring 
to the state fair this fall to help make it the best fruit exhibit that has ever 
been shown in Minnesota? The fruit prospects aside from plums are satisfactory, 
and we are hopeful that the show of plums will be a very good one, even with 
so light a yield. If you have not received the premium list as yet please ad- 
dress Sec’y E. W. Randall, Hamline. Sec’y Latham has charge of the horti- 
cultural department at the state fair and will be pleased to hear from all intend- 
ing exhibitors. 


HORTICULTURE IN THE ‘‘FARM, STOCK AND HOME’’.—We notice that in 
the July fifteenth number of the ‘“‘Farm, Stock and Home’”’ the name of George 
W. Strand appears as editor of the horticultural department. Mr. O. M. Lord, 
of Minnesota City, has been doing this work since the death of Mr. Harris 
until now. Iil health and other causes have contributed to his retirement from 
this position, which we regret. Mr. Strand, his successor, is a practical horti- 
culturist, a graduate from the State Agricultural College, and for a number of 
years he has held the position of secretary of the State Forestry Association. 
As one of the younger generation we look upon him as well qualified to occupy 
this important position. 


DEPARTMENT OF HORTICULTURE, ST. LouIs ExPosiTIon.—F. W. Taylor, 
Chief of Horticulture, World’s Fair, St. Louis, has issued a circular intended, 
as he states, to ‘‘give very complete information in regard to every possible 
question which may arise in relation to that department.’’ Any of our readers 
who are interested in the fruit exhibit at this exposition and intend to eon- 
tribute towards it will find the possession of one of these circulars of value in 
giving directions for collecting, packing, storing fruit, etc. Copies will be sent 
free to all who apply as above. Ask for circular number 2. Many of our 
readers will assist in installing and maintaining this exhibit by contributions 
of fruit and should secure this circular. 


PICKING AND PACKING STRAWBERRIES FOR THE WORLD'S Farr.—Cut 
cotton wadding (not batten) in squares an inch larger each way than the berry 
box. Put two squares of the wadding in the bottom of the box, then a layer 
of berries, a layer of wadding, etc., till the box is full; also a layer of wadding 
on top of the berry boxes before laying on the cover. The berries should be 
picked a little unripe, and you will secure them in this way by picking them 
the off day, that is the day after the bed has been picked over, taking pains to 
gather them with the stems on and handle very carefully to prevent bruising. 
They might be cut from the vines with small scissors. Each box should have 
the name of the variety written upon it or if the whole case is the same variety 
the name should go upon the case. 
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PREPARATION FOR MINNESOTA FRUIT EXHIBIT AT THE ST. LouIsS Ex- 
POSITION.—The work of preparation for the exhibit of fruit to be made by 
Minnesota at the St. Louis Exposition next year is progressing steadily. About 
fifty glass jars of strawberries have been put up and about half as many more 
of other small fruits. The jars are on hand intended for the canning of apples, 
plums, etc., as they come on later in the season. Any of our readers who have 
extra fine specimens of these fruits are earnestly requested to communicate 
with Secretary Latham, who has charge of this work. We are especially 
desirous of getting hold of a few specimens of peaches and pears. Full credit 
will be given for all contributions for this purpose. What can you do to help 
this work along? A large quantity of apples will also be needed to put into 
cold storage at St. Louis. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION.—Don’t forget the session of this 
national organization to be held in Commercial Club rooms, in Minneapolis, 
August 25th and 26th. 


THOSE SENDING NEW MEMBERS since April 21st and up to July 28th 


are: 
Jewell Nursery Co., 3 N. C. Radabaugh, 1 
I,, Johannesohn, 4 Andrew Wilfert, 1 
Chas. Revier, 1 B. EF. St. John, 1 
Peter Hanson, 3 John Bisbee, 1 
P. C. Christensen, 1 Wm. Adams, Jr., 1 
J. M. Oliver, 1 G. Hoode Thompson, 1 
T. E. Cashman, 5 Gust. Johnson, 1 
T. T. Bacheller, 2 C. C. Selvig, 1 
N. B Gergen, 1 J. A. Campion, 1 
H. Anticknap, 1 Jens A. Krog, 1 
J. L. Teigland, 1 H. W. Hinds, 1 


C. O. Peterson, 1 


Mr. Pendergast died at his home in Hutchinson, Minnesota, July 16th, at 
the age of seventy years. 

We hope to have prepared for the August number a suitable biographical 
sketch of Mr. Pendergast. Owing to the absence of the secretary he was not 
able to be present at the funeral, but Prof. S. B. Green, who was there, sends us 
the following note in regard to it: 

Professor Pendergast’s funeral was July 19th. 

A special train carried Pres. Northrop, Dean Pattee, Col. Liggett, Dr. Fol- 
well, Supt. Olson, Dr. Kiehle and Professors Hays, Snyder, Sanford, Vye, 
Green and others. 

The services were held on the lawn where were held the services at the 
burial of the youngest son, Warren, several years ago. There were 500 or 600 
persons present. Rev. Mr. Crozier officiated, and Professor Pendergast’s favorite 
hymns were sung. Dr. Kiehle offered prayer, and remarks were also made by 
Dean Pattee and President Northrop. A long procession was formed, made up 
largely of his formér pupils and teachers, and followed the remains to the 
cemetery, where a brief service was held. At the grave many children and 
others dropped flowers on the casket in token of loving remembrance. The 
whole service was fitting for one who had lived a most useful life,and it had 
nothing in it of disconsolate mourning but was full of hope and promise of an 
everlasting life. 
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Died July 17, 1903. Aged 70 years. 


W. W. Pendergast was a man of genuine worth. In reviewing 
his life, one is so impressed with the strength and beauty of his 
character -that it seems of little moment to inquire where he was 
born, where educated. It is enough to know-that he lived, that he 
accomplished great good in the world, and that his beneficent influ- 
ence will long be felt. Yet it might interest the curious to trace the 
rare combination of qualities his whole-souled nature presented, the 
stern rectitude and grave dignity, graced with so many of the bright 
and kindly virtues, to the mingling in his veins of Irish and Puritan 
blood. 

' In 1715, Stephen Pendergast, recently of Wexford, Ireland, 
built at Durham, New Hampshire, a typical blockhouse, for his 
bride, Jane Cotton, of Salem. In this same “old garrison,” on Janu- 
ary 31st, 1833, William Wirt Pendergast was born. The boy was 
brought up in the good old way on farming and Latin, and loved 
them both. He fitted for college at Phillips’ Exeter Academy and 
the Springfield High School, matriculating at Bowdoin in 1850. 
Though he completed only three years of the course, the college 
afterwards conferred upon Mr. Pendergast the degree of Master of 
Arts. 

In 1855, after a year of teaching in Massachusetts, the young 
man went west, fell in with the celebrated Hutchinson family, and 
induced them to found a town in the Hassan Valley, sixty miles 
west of St. Anthony. Having promised to render all the assistance 
in his power, he returned to New England in 1857, bringing back 
with him on his return to the west a colony of thirty young men. 
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Not all his friends in the east, however, shared the young settler’s 
enthusiasm for Minnesota. In later years Mr. Pendergast used to 
tell with amusement how, on the Sunday before his departure for 
that territory, a solemn minister in Massachusetts preached a fiery 
sermon at him from the text “and Lot pitched his tent toward 
Sodom.” 

On August oth, 1857, Mr. Pendergast was inarried to Miss 
Abigail Lowe Cogswell, who experienced with him all the delights 
and hardships of frontier life, and is still living in the old home at 
Hutchinson. 

The pioneer has ample opportunity to show what fibre he is made 
of. Mr. Pendergast’s dominant trait was generosity, in the broadest 
sense. Sympathy, praise, time, money, service—he gave all freely, 
and few men have been more beloved by their associates. So in- 
dispensable did he seem to the little colony, that when at the begin- 
ning of the Civil War he was eager to enlist, every citizen but one 
signed a petition begging him not to leave. 

During the outbreak of ’62 he was in command of the eighty 
Home Guards that defeated three hundred Sioux at Hutchinson. 
Although victorious, Mr. Pendergast found himself practically pen- 
niless after the battle. The academy that he had built and equipped 
at his own expense was in ashes; so was his dwelling house, and 
other of his property had been destroyed by the Indians. Though 
his spirit remained in the west, there seemed no choice for him but 
to return to New England for a time. As it proved, the three years 
spent in the Amesbury High School were very useful and happy 
ones, and the memory of the earnest young principal with the rare 
gifts of a born teacher is still revered in Massachusetts. As he was 
setting out again for Minnesota, the Poet Whittier took him by the 
hand, saying “I am sorry to see thee go, Friend Pendergast, for I 
think thee has done much good among us.” 

Arriving once more in Hutchinson, he engaged in agriculture, a 
pursuit which he never abandoned until a few months before his 
death, whatever public offices he held. He was the efficient head of 
the village school for more than twenty years, during eight of which 
he acted also as superintendent of McLeod County. Unsuspected 
by himself, his unusual attainments and ability were attracting at- 
tention throughout the state. In 1882 he was surprised to find 
himself appointed clerk in the Department of Public Instruction at 
St. Paul. A few months later, he was made assistant state super- 
intendent, continuing in that-office until he resigned in 1888 to be- 
come the head of the new School of Agriculture of the State Uni- 
versity. 
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It was conceded by all that he was the one man in Minnesota 
for that position during the first formative period of its existence. 
His whole heart and soul were in the work, for which, both by 
nature and by long years of training, he was so pre-eminently fitted. 
It was literally a labor of love with him, more especially as his 
youngest son, Warren Wendell, then a lad of fourteen, was gradu- 
ated with the first class in 1890. He saw, with the deepest interest 
and pride, that little school of less than fiity members, housed in 
one humble building, develop into a great institution with splendidly 
equipped halls and laboratories accommodating hundreds of students, 
whose work in practical, scientific agriculture has brought it inter- 
national fame. His wise administration was marked not only by 
material growth, but by unbroken harmony and enthusiasm among 
students and faculty. Every boy that graduated from the school 
was its firm friend, and to the influence oi the first principal is due 
in large measure the unswerving devotion of the alumni and the 
loyal support of the state. 

It was with genuine reluctance that Mr. Pendergast resigned in 
1893 to accept at last the office of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, which had been offered him several times before and was now 
literally thrust upon him. He found the work both familiar and 
congenial, and as member of the Board of Regents, he was still able 
to labor for the School of Agriculture. But after the death, in 1897, 
of his son Warren, then the brilliant young superintendent of the 
State Experiment Station at Grand Rapids, all official duties became 
irksome to Mr. Pendergast. At the expiration of his third term, he 
was only too ready to retire to his library and the fruitful orchards 


and trim gardens that he loved. 


In time, however, his native buoyancy and vigor reasserted them- 
selves to some extent. He had all his life been fond of travel, and 
now revisited many distant scenes and explored fields new to him. 
But though now free from the heavy debts with which others had 
burdened him early in life, and with few busimess cares, Mr. Pender- 
gast was not an idle man. 

In Dec., 1898, he was unanimously elected president of the Min- 
nesota State Horticultural Society, a position he filled most worthily 
for four years, when he declined re-election on account of failing 
health. Mr. Pendergast came into the office of chief executive of the 
society at a crisis in its history, as, through no fault or neglect of its 
management but on account of the mistaken zeal of some of its 
friends in the state legislature, the law under which its printing was 
being done had been vitiated two years before, and for that period the 
printing of the reports of the society had been done upon credit with 
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the expectation that the state would ultimately pay the bill. There 
was no difficulty in securing the re-enactment of the society’s print- 
ing law, but the getting payment for work done without authority 
was another matter. To this work the newly elected president ad- 
dressed himself with zeal. Personal appeal on the part of one held 
in so high esteem, re-enforced with the assistance of a most loyal 
membership, carried the measure through successfully. This one act 
may be taken’as a type of the spirit that actuated this beloved ex- 
president in all his relations to the society and its work, as much be- 
fore hrs elevation to its presidency as after. In largeness of life and 
purpose and activities and in the fruition of generous impulses 
he set a most noble example, whose influence must ever be felt in the 
promotion of our work. 

Mr. Pendergast was one of the more recent additions to the ranks 
of the society, his name appearing first on our rolls in the year 1890, 
but he more than made up by zeal and earnestness what he lacked 
in length of years of membership. On the 19th of June, 1902, at 
the summer meeting of the society, upon recommendation of the 
executive board, he was by unanimous vote made an honorary life 
member of the society, and by this act the society did most especially 
honor itself. 

In January, 1903, the very month in which Mr. Pendergast com- 
pleted his beautiful three score years and ten, began the wearisome 
illness that was borne with the utmost patience until the end came 
on the seventeenth of July. 

The Minneapolis Journal, commenting editorially upon the life of 
Mr. Pendergast said, in part: 


“He had lived a simple, unostentatious life in a country town; 
neither great wealth nor sounding: titles had been his; yet it may be 
doubted if any one of the hundreds who gathered about his bier 
would have asked more as the fulfilment of his highest ambition than 
to depart from earth so beloved, leaving behind him such a legacy 
of faithful service, such riches in lives made sweeter and nobler 
through his influence.” 

AW. LATHAM, 


Secretary. 


W. W. Pendergast: With what words can I fitly express the 
feeling of loss and regret that our friend and comrade has left us! 
He was a stalwart man, commanding of presence, and always earn- 
est and forcible in his presentation of his thoughts, but with it all 
there was a gentleness that won us to his views, which were always 
liberal and practical. As an educator he must have been thorough 
in his methods, for in horticulture I learned from him one of the 
most valuable lessons of my life, that of thorough cultivation. But 
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he has leit us, and only his example and precepts can fill the large 
place he occupied in our horticultural ranks. These, however, will 
have lasting effect, for good thoughts and acts are never wasted. 
Their influence is felt through all time. We will all be better men 
and women for having had the privilege of knowing our honored 
friend]. M. Underwood. 


STRAWBERRIES IN 1903. 
J. W. BECKMAN, COKATO. 


The following notes were made from personal observation of 
varieties fruited on my strawberry farms this season or in this 
neighborhood. 

Fifty-one of these varieties fruited on my own place. Some of 
the varieties did not have a good show in ripening their crop, for 
most of the time it was too wet and just before picking commenced 
we had four weeks of hot and dry weather. Will give them another 


year’s trial to see how they will show up, in a plot containing one 
hundred and ten varieties. 

The abbreviations used, (Per.) and (Imp.), mean “perfect, or 
staminate,” and “imperfect, or pistillate,” respectively. 

Beverly (Per.). Very prolific, glossy dark red color, quality 
medium, fairly productive. 

Brunette (Per.). Deep rich red color, medium size, good grower 
and fairly productive. 

Bennett (Imp.). Productive, medium sized berries. 

Bismark (Per.). Not productive, light colored, fair quality and 
fair size. 

Bush Cluster (Imp.). Some nice berries, not productive. 

Cobden Queen (Imp.). Good healthy grower, berries medium 
size, fairly productive. 

Cyclone (Per.). Light color, soft, quite productive. 

Downing’s Bride (Imp.). A fine variety, but is too tender for 
our cold climate ; good size and nice flavor ; quite productive. 

Excelsior (Per.). Dark glossy color, fair size, sour, having 
the flavor of the Hibernal apple, not profitable. 

Earliest (Per.). Good quality, small to medium berries, pro- 
ductive. 

Fountain (Per.). Sour, quite acid, productive. 

Glen Mary (Per.). Large, irregular, fairly productive. 

Gandy (Per.). Late, some nice berries, not productive. 

Gladstone (Per.). Large, light colored, irregular, of medium 
quality, fairly productive. 

Haverland (Imp.). A fine variety, heavy bearer of long, dark 
colored berries, profitable. 

Hunn (Imp.). Late, rusts badly, not productive. 
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Hawaii (Per.). Early, productive, of medium size, light colored 
berries, good quality. 

Jessie (Per.). A good grower, but shy bearer. 

jeenCrer.eylaate. “good grower, not productive. 

Johnson’s Early (Per.). Among the earliest, fair size, bright 
red berries, good runner. 

Kansas (Imp.). Late, good color, medium sized, good shipper, 
very productive. 

Lyon (Imp.). Long, resembles Warfield and Haverland in 
shape, bright red, productive. 

Lloyd (Imp.). A good berry and productive. 

Livingstone (Per.). Small to medium berries, fairly productive. 

Luxury (Per.). Dark glossy color, quite acid. 

Miller (Per.). Rusts badly, round berry, good quality, proved 
fairly productive. 

Monitor (Per.). Small plant, good runner, light colored, soft, 
quite productive. 

Michel’s Early (Per.). Medium size, a quality, light color 
early and productive. 

Marshall (Per.). Wiainter-kills, not productive. 

Minute Man (Imp.). Fine shape, medium to large, good quality ; 
little soft and would have been a fine variety, promising. 

McKinley (Per.). Dark color, good quality, fairly productive. 

New York (Per.). Large berry, bright red, fairly productive. 

Nettie (Imp.). Late, medium to large, quite acid, fair color, 
productive in its season. 

Nich Ohmer (Per.). Some large berries, not productive. 

New Globe (Imp.). Large, irregular, not productive. 

Pocomoke (Per.). Fair size, good quality, good grower, fairly 
productive. 

P. of Cumberland (Per.). Fair quality, not productive. 

Palmer’s Early (Per.). Early blooming, soft and dry, not pro- 
ductive. 

Princess (Per.). Dark color, good quality, not profitable. 

Rough Rider (Per.). Won’t raise a good berry, poor shape and 
not productive. 

Robbie (Per.). Late, light color, not productive. 

Repeater (Per.). Good runner, small berries, very sour, quite 
productive. 

Sample (Imp.). The best all around berry for a long fruiting 
season; good quality, fair runner, good shape and very productive. 

Sampson (Per.). Large grower, light color, quite acid, not pro- 
ductive. 

Splendid (Per.). A good grower, fine berry, good quality, very 
productive. 

Sutherland (Imp.). Good grower, nice berries, very productive, 
promising. 

Sen. Dunlap (Per.). The best all around berry for the farmer 
and fruit grower, fine shape, dark color, berries fair to large and 
hold the size till the last; the money making berry, very productive. 

Seaford (Imp.). Fine berry, dark, quite productive. 
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Sharpless (Per.). Good runner, small berries, light colored, 
fairly productive. 

Sheppard (Imp.). Small to medium, not profitable. 

Saunders (Per.). Medium size, not productive. 

Sunshine (Imp.). Very late, light color, poor quality, irregular, 
productive. 

T. de Gand (Per.). Poor grower, not productive. 

Twilight (Per.). A good fertilizer, dark red berry, good flavor, 
medium size, very productive, promising. 

Warfield (Imp.). The best berry for canning, dark color, good 
quality, medium size, heavy bearer and makes a good mate for the 
Sen. Dunlap, for shipping and home market. 

Wm. Belt (Per.). Good grower, irregular, fairly productive. 

W. J. Bryan (Per.). Dark color, fair size, fair quality, quite 
productive. 

Woolverton (Per.). A fine grower, not profitable. 


THE MANKATO PLUM. 


I have just read the article on the Mankato plum in June Horti- 
culturist. I boarded with Peter Schmaltz (not Schmatz, as spelled 
by Mr. Buck) three months in the winter and early spring of 1873 
or 4 and was well acquainted with both Mrs. Dentinger and Eider. 
The origin of the Mankato plum as told me by Mr. Schmaltz is this: 
One of their neighbors in Buffalo, N. Y., brought some trees of the 
German prune from Germany and planted them in his garden, and 
Mr. Dentinger brought some of the pits from these trees, and they 
were planted on the farm of Mr. Eider. Mr. Dentinger lived with 
his son-in-law, Mr. Eider. Mr. Schmaltz said they planted a long 
pit out of a blue plum, and the result was a red plum with a flat 
‘round pit. The last time I was at the Eider farm there were three 
trees standing, and they bore three different kinds of plums. We 
have an early plum that we introduced as the Mankato, and the 
sprout we sent to Mr. Goff was a late plum, and the third tree never 
has been propagated from as far as I know.—S. D. Richardson, Win- 
nebago City. 


THE WILDER MEDAL FOR NEW Fruits —The American Promovlogical 
Society, which holds its next regular session in Boston September 10 to 12, 
has adopted a plan for examining new fruits ad interim, that is, when they 
are at their best. This enlarges the field and gives an opportunity for compe- 
tition of varieties of fruits that mature at a time other than when the meeting 
is in session. Any of our readers who have new and valuable varieties of fruit 
who desire to enter into this comnetition may do so without expense except 
that incurred in connection with sending the fruits to the committees for ex- 
amination. Any such should address Sec’y Wm, A. Taylor, 552 Q St. N.E., 
Washington, D.C. This offer is open to all fruit growers in North America. 
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PLANTING AND CARE OF A NEW PARK OR CEMETERY. 
F. M. DOLAN, ST. PAUL. 


In undertaking to briefly present to this meeting a paper on 
platting and planting a new park or cemetery, the first thing to be 
considered is the fact that we live in an age of advancement and 
progress. The manufacturer, machinist and farmer are continually 
on the lookout for new inventions and new ideas which tend to 
advance their personal interest. And why should not we, whose 
tastes tend toward the aesthetic side of life, manifest the same per- 
sistent interest in applying new and modern landscape ideas in plat- 
ting and planting our new parks and cemeteries? 


Plan of Echo Park, Echo, Minn, 


When a town or village reaches the stage when ee feel they 
should or must have a new-park or an addition to one already in 
use, the question of location being settled, the ground should be left 
to conform as near as possible with the natural conditions and sur- 
roundings, filling and -grading only-when it becomes necessary for 
the building of walks or driveways and to make. the various parts 
harmonize as a whole. The driveways and walks should be ar- 
,ranged in graceful curves, so they will blend one into another, free 
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from any perceptible abruptness, at the same time bringing to view 
the various points of natural and artificial adornment. 

The primal object of a public park is to offer to its patrons not 
only a place of recreation but of rest for body and mind as well, so 
that going out for an afternoon or evening to commune with nature 
amidst the beauties of trees, shrubs and flowers, it is the desire of 
all to be hidden, as it were, front the busy cares of office, shop and 
street. With this object in view the planting should be so arranged 
as to assist the visitor in feeling that he is free from invasion of 
the cares and annoyances which beset us in every day life. This is 
best accomplished, especially if the park is centrally located, by plant- 
ing your larger growing trees and shrubs on the border lines in 
clumps and hedges for the double purpose of artistic arrangement 
and shutting out from view buildings or other objects which would 
have a tendency to remind us of the things we wish to forget for 
the time being. 

I feel some reluctance in censuring the people of our rural towns 
and villages where land is inexpensive for not providing for their 
people a public breathing spot, but as the doubter in many instances 
has been the cause of setting people to thinking, thereby replacing 
ancient lore with modern logic, I feel partly justified as their apology 
is not a good one. They tell you if we are to have a new park 
artistically fitted up it will cost us several hundred dollars. Yes, it 
will, but there are many other things for which you spend large sums 
of money for the gratification of the eye. You must remember you 
build homes which cost goodly sums which would be just as com- 
fortable and you might curtail the expense which goes to make up 
the artistic finish; you build costly opera houses which are seldom 
if ever visited by the poorer classes ; you build city halls and court- 
houses which cost tens of thousands and are permanently occupied 
only by a half dozen able bodied men ; you build places of worship of 
the latest and most expensive architectural design where people 
spend but a few short hours of one day in the week ; but you hesitate 
when asked at the expense of a few hundred dollars to provide a 
place where young and old, rich and poor, may revel in the beauties 
of nature and breathe God’s free, pure air. 

Give your people more parks and your children more open play 
grounds away from dusty streets and alleys, and I assure you that 
every little town of twelve or fifteen hundred inhabitants will cease 
to be a refuge for three or four doctors! Well has some writer said 
“Rob the world of its sylvan beauty, fill it with pure utility and what 
a desert you would make of it.” 

Much the same may be said of platting and planting a new ceme- 
tery. It has been a common custom in the past to survey the 
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grounds into blocks and lots with little or no regard for the con- 
venience or artistic effect of walks or driveways, one of the things 
which should be first considered if we are going to have an up-to- 
date ground. This objection, which is discovered oftimes too late to 
be remedied, may be avoided by first laying out the principal drive- 
ways, then surveying into blocks and lots, assigning small angular 


strips and squares at various points for the purpose of planting shade 
or ornamental trees and clumps of hardy shrubs, beds of roses or 


Plan of Court House and Grounds at Sibley, Iowa. 


annuals. This class of ornamentation would show to especially 
good advantage about the cemetery entrance, to lend cheer and spirit 
to those bent upon the saddest mission of our mortal lives. — 

The after care of both park and cemetery consists largely of 
having them in the charge of a person who is somewhat in touch 
with nature and not working wholly for the dollars and cents there 
is in it. Add to this trees, shrubs and roses kept in thrifty growing 
condition, with a well kept lawn, and you have a park or cemetery 
of which any community may well be proud. 
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SEEDLING APPLES. 


WYMAN ELLIOT, MINNEAPOLIS. 
(S. M. Horticultural Society.) 


Truly this is an epoch of remarkable intensity! What was a 
profound mystery ten years ago today has become a pronounced 
fact, so great is the advancement in learning. We are living in a 
wonderful age of development. New methods and new laws, gov- 
erning many of the unsolved problems of every day investigation, are 
promulgated. New principles are discovered and spread, with light- 
ning speed, from one end of the earth to the other. The student 
of today has many helps that a few years ago were denied him 
because of the inefficiency of reliable information, and there are yet 
many problems in the industrial arts to be solved by the fertile brains 
of students persistent in the pursuit of knowledge. 

What I shall say to you today is made up largely of extracts from 
noted scientist upon the problems of heredity and cross-breeding, 
applied more particularly to apple growing, and a few personal ideas, 
suggestions and observations. 


Prof. W. Bateson in his book entitled ““A Defence of Mendel’s 
Principles of Heredity,” says, “An exact determination of the laws 
of heredity will probably work more change in man’s outlook on the 
world and in his power over nature than any other advance in natural 
knowledge that can clearly be foreseen.” ‘None have better op- 
portunities of pursuing such work than horticulturists and stock 
breeders, who are daily witnesses of the phenomena of heredity. 
Their success also depends largely on a knowledge of its laws, and 
obviously every increase in that knowledge is of direct and special 
importance to them.” 

“Mendel’s laws of governing the problems of heredity have 
created a wonderful impulse in the study of hybridization of plants 
and animals. While it may not hold wholly true in all cases, and 
whether some of the cases that depart most widely from it can be 
brought within the terms of the same principle or not, can only 
be decided by further experiments.” 

“The question arises, how can these results be brought in har- 
mony with the facts of hybridization hitherto known, and if all this 
is true how is it that others who have carefully studied the phe- 
nomena of hybridization have not long ago perceived this law?” 

“Mendel admits, from the first, that there are undoubtedly cases 
of hybrids and cross breeds which maintain themselves pure and 
do not break up (the Fameuse apple, for instance, resembles, in a 
measure this type.) Such examples are plainly outside the scope 
of this law.” 

“He next points out what to any one who has rightly compre- 
hended the nature of discontinuity in variation is well known, that 
the variation in each character must be separately regarded.” 

“In most experiments in crossing, forms are taken which differ 
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from each other in a multitude of characters, some continuous, others 
discontinuous, some capable of blending with their contraries, while 
others are not.” 

“That different species should follow different laws and that the 
same law should not apply to all characters alike, is exactly what 
we have a right to expect; this principle is only explicity declared to 
apply to discontinuous characters.” 

“We are beginning to get new lights, of a most valuable kind, on 
the nature of heredity and the laws which they obey. If an organism 
producing germ cells of a given constitution, uniform in respect of 
characters they bear, breeds with another organism bearing precisely 
similar germ cells, the offspring resulting will, if the conditions are 
identical, be uniform. In practice such a phenomenon is seen in pure 


breeding.” If we use W, representing Wealthy, pollen crossed on 
M, Malinda, for the mother side, according to the law promulgatéd 
by Galton, the inheritance will be blended, namely: the zygote (the 
organism produced from fertilization) resulting from the union of 
W with M will, on the average, be more like M than if W had been 
united with W, and, conversely, a WM zygote will, on the aver- 
age, be more like W than a MM zygote would be. 

As an example illustrating this point we will take the Perkins’ 
apple seedlings. Wealthy, Duchess, Perry Russet, &c., furnished the 
pollen for fertilization, some in a greater amount than others, no 
doubt, and Malinda was the mother side. As a result we have the 
greatest number of seedlings producing fruit in exterior form large- 
ly representing the father side of the cross; only in a few instances 
are there fruits representing the Malinda type in form but not in 
color. The coloring in nearly every instance comes from the father 
side. 

I looked upon the Perkins’ experiment as being one of the most 
valuable in the state of which we have any cognizance today, in that 
he has a large number of trees from this one planting of seed, and I 
hope we shall be able to discover at least one out of the many that 
will prove of great value to the fruit industry of our state. 

We are beginning to see some reasons for the many unexplained 
phenomena existing in the efforts that are being put forth to raise 
seedling apples adapted to our soil, conditions and climatic changes ; 
we find there is a valid reason for many of the changes and variations 
presented when we undertake to breed a plant or an animal to some 
particular type; and all it requires is constant, persistent effort com- 
bined with intelligence to bring forth the required results. If we 
deal in a comprehensive manner with natural laws we shall, even- 
tually, be able to bring into existence organisms adapted to the 
various uses required. 
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The reasons seedlings of the Wealthy apple are so frequently 
like it in quality and exterior appearance has been a mystery to me 
for some time, and it only recently has been made plain why it 
should be so in so many instances. Nearly every year, at our state 
fair; seedlings have been put on exhibition resembling so much the 
true type of the Wealthy they have been indistinguishable, many 
very closely alike in color, shape, size, flesh, quality, &c. Many 
times we have declared they were only grown on Wealthy trees, 
but I now begin to see we have been misguided in not judging them 
more intelligently, erring honestly from our ignorance in not know- 
ing the true theory of cross-fertilization as explained by the most 
modern scientific experts on hybridization. 

The physiology of reproduction and heredity is receiving, in these 
modern days of enlightenment and research, a great impetus, and 
when once a fixed law that can be relied upon, governing the methods 
of cross breeding to form certain types, be discovered, the groping 
our way in a vague, uncertain manner will be done away with. 

Gregor Mendel says “that so far no generally applicable law 
governing the formation and development of hybrids has been suc- 
cessfully formulated can hardly be wondered at by any one who is 
acquainted with the extent of the task and can appreciate the diffi- 
culties with which experiments of this class have to contend;” he 
further says “the value and utility of any experiment are determined 
by the fitness of the material to the purpose for which it is used.” 

“The selection of parents for hybridization and experiments of 
this kind must be made with all possible care if it is desired to avoid, 
from the outset, every risk of questionable results.” 

“Accidental impregnation by foreign pollen must be guarded 
against ; if it occurred during the experiments and were not recog- 
‘nized, it would lead to entirely erroneous conclusions. It is essential 
to select those characters which are constant and easily and certain- 
ly recognizable, and when their hybrids are mutually crossed they 
yield perfectly fertile progeny.” 

“Ti two plants which differ constantly in one or several charac- 
teristics be crossed, numerous experiments have demonstrated that 
the common characters are transmitted unchanged to the hybrids and 
their progeny ;but each pair of differentiating characters, on the other 
hand, unite in the hybrid to form a new character, which in the 
progeny of the hybrid is usually variable. In many cases the hybrid 
character resembles that of one of the parental forms so closely that 
the other either escapes observation completely or cannot be de- 
tected with certainty. This circumstance is of great importance in 
the delineation and classification of the forms under which the off- 
spring of the hybrid appears. Henceforth those characters which 
are transmitted entire, or almost unchanged, in the hybridization, and 
therefore in themselves constitute the character of the hybrid, 
are termed dominant and those which become latent in the process, 
recessive. The expression recessive has been chosen because the 
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characters thereby designated withdraw or entirely disappear in the 
hybrids, but nevertheless reappear unchanged in their progeny. It 
is perfectly immaterial whether the dominant character belong to 
the seed bearer or to the pollen parent, the form of the hybrid re- 
mains identical in both cases.” This interesting fact was also em- 


phasized by Galtner with the remark that the most practical expert 
is not in a position to determine in a hybrid which of the two paren- 
tal species was the seed or pollen plant. The Mendelian theory is 
that in the first generation bred from hybrids these reappear, to- 
gether with the dominant (or prepotent) characters, also the reces- 
sive or latent ones with the full peculiarities, and this occurs in the 
definitely expressed average proportion of three to one, so that 
among each four plants of this generation three display the domin- 
ant and one the recessive. Once the hybrids resulting from re- 
ciprocal crosses are fully formed they present no appreciable dif- 
ference in their subsequent development, and, consequently, the re- 
sults (of the reciprocal crosses) can be reckoned together in eac 
experiment. 

In the case of the Perkins’ seedlings how shall we decide which 
is the dominant character by the appearance and quality of the seed- 
lings? Under the heading of the offsprings of hybrids in which sev- 
eral differentiating characters are associated we find this explanation : 
“The next task consisted in ascertaining whether the law of devel- 
opment discovered in these applied to each pair of differentiating 
characters when several diverse characters are-united in the hybrid 
by crossing. As regards the form of the hybrids in these crosses 
the experiments showed throughout that this invariably more nearly 
approaches to that one of the two parental plants which possesses 
the greater number of dominant characters.” Which, to my mind, 
with the Perkins’ seedlings, not examining the trees and other char- 
acteristics, only judging from external appearance of the fruit, would 
constitute the Wealthy to be the dominant character. 


Luther Burbank, who is probably one of the greatest living au- 
thorities on plant breeding, says: “The two influences or forces 
which control plant and animal breeding are heredity and envi- 
ronment. To guide the interaction of these two forces is the sole 
object of the breeder, whether of plants or of animals. A general 
knowledge of the relations and affinities of plants is not sufficient for 
the successful plant breeder. He must be a skillful biologist, and 
having a definite plan must be able to correctly estimate the action 
of the inherent and external forces which he would control. A plant 
breeder, before attempting to make new combinations, should select 
with great care the individual and plants which seem best adapted 
to his purpose. This requires an exceedingly keen perception of 
minute differences, great patience and extreme care in breeding the 
organisms operated upon. This applies more particularly to ani- 
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mals or those plants generally produced by us. In breeding peren- 
nials the first deviations from the original form are often of an al- 
most unappreciable degree. By careful and intelligent breeding any 
peculiarity may be made permanent, and there appears to be no 
limit to the improvement of plants. Cultivation and care may help 
plants temporarily, but by breeding plants may be produced which 
will do better work in all places and for all places and for all times.” 

Prot. Hays says: “In any hybridization work a good foundation 
stock must first be produced upon which to base the new varieties. 
The importance of working with large numbers of individuals and 
the value of correlated qualities is recommended. As a rule crosses 
should be made between individuals which closely approximate the 
ideal and not between those which are dissimilar.” 

The great distinguishing marks of excellence in the breeding of 


apples should be first, hardiness; second, productiveness; third, 
size and color; fourth, quality, if possible, but the other three dis- 
tinguishing features should by all means be in the order above 
named. 

In the papers read before the International Conference on Plant 
Breeding and Hybridization, held in New York City last September, 
there were some very interesting advanced ideas presented which are 
very instructive and of great interest to every one who is at all in- 
trested in the improvement of fruits, grains, vegetables or flowers. 
A few extracts are here presented from specialists in plant breeding 
and their ideas concerning Mendel’s laws of heredity. 

Prof. W. Bateson, of Cambridge University, England, pointed 
out some of the great advances which have been made since the 
enunciation of that law. In general it is stated that while great dif- 
ferences may exist in.plants and animals, hybrids in their first gen- 

‘eration represent the character of one parent and not of both, The 
author believed that the time would soon come when the fundamental 
principles of plant and animal breeding would be known, so that 
the breeder would be able to control his work, instead of depending 
upon chance results. For the practical man it is impossible always 
to determine the characters which exist in the parent plants. For 
instance, in the Perkins’ seedling apples: The Malinda blossom was 
fertilized by pollen from several varieties, Duchess, Wealthy, Perry 
Russett, etc., some of which were more prepotent or, according to 
the new Mandelian law, more prominent, than others, as shown in 
the fruit of those trees that have already come into bearing. There 
are several of the seedlings the fruit of which in form, color, quality 
and general appearance are like Wealthy, while others show some 
marked resemblance to the mother side, and others like Perry Rus- 
sett, Duchess, etc., in color, markings and exterior form of fruit 
are more like the father’s side. All of which tends to complicate the 
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special hereditary characteristics of the hybrids. ‘Crosses do not 
usually reproduce these kinds but often result in reversion to an- 
cestral types, which show the forms are not readily fixed, being the 
result of complex crosses that are for the most part infertile.” 

In a paper by C. C. Hurst, entitled Notes on Mendel’s Methods 
of Plant Breeding, it is stated some of the apparent exceptions to 
Mendel’s results are probably to be attributed to the crossing of 
species which were not constant in character, and it was stated that 
Mendel in his experiments always chose his characters in pairs so 
that they would be distinctly differential and capable of different rec- 
ognition in the offspring. In the Perkins’ seedlings we have a 
very good illustration of this. The Malinda, of a peculiar type, much 
dissimilar from the trees surrounding it, giving us a splendid ex- 
ample of differential characteristics, and in the fruit and trees pro- 
duced from these crosses we have some extraordinary object les- 
sons worthy of our closest attention. 

Selection of seed is a very important point in the production of 
healthy, vigorous seedlings of trees and plants. Next in order is 
congenial conditions in soil fertility, moisture and clean and regular 
cultivation, always guarding against insect pests, fungous and bac- 
terial diseases, thereby causing a good healthy growth. A stunted, 
neglected tree, plant or animal will never produce results like one 
that has been fostered with intelligent care. 

In cross breeding with annual plants, much more rapid work can 
be performed than with trees. Especially with new seedlings of fruit 
trees it is very desirable to know what the quality of the fruit is 
as soon as possible. That can be accomplished by using buds and 
scions worked on other bearing trees as soon as a seedling has been 
selected that shows desirable qualifications in growth, leaf and gen- 
eral appearance. 

Hardiness is one of the most important factors in the cultiva- 
tion of trees, shrubs or plants in this rigorous climate, and to guard 
against small or greater losses all should be first experimentally 
grown as far north as possible, ‘into changed seasonal, soil and 
climatic conditions,” to best test their qualifications in this particular 
direction, often rendering worthless what are otherwise promising 
varieties for intermediate and extreme southern cultivation. 

In purchasing new and untried varieties, the greatest degree of 
caution should be exercised by all planters, and only a small amount 
at first tested as to their adaptibility to your particular environment ; 
then choose for extensive planting only such as seem adapted and 
fully meet your required purposes. 


THE TOMATO-POTATO PLANT. 
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THE TOMATO-POTATO PLANT. 

Prof. Sam’l B. Green, at the Minnesota State Experiment Sta- 
tion, has lately conducted a rather novel and interesting experiment in 
grafting the tomato upon the 
potato vine and producing fruit 
of the tomato on the top and 
potatoes in the roots at the same 
time. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows the two plants as grow- 
ing together and the result of the 
experiment. He described the 
method of the work as follows: 
‘““A good thrifty potato is started 
ina 6-inch flower pot and when 
about ten inches high is cut off at 
about eight inches, and a top of 
a thrifty tomato plant is inserted 
init. For this insertion we use 
the ordinary cleft-grafting, making 
it about one and one-fourth inches 
long. The sides of the cleft are 
nicely tied together, and the 
whole wound is wrapped with 
clean, moist moss, which must be 
kept wet until the scion has grown 
to the stock, which will be jn the 
course of several weeks. For the 
first week the plant must receive 
some extra shade or the scion 
will wilt.” 

The plant about which the 
papers said considerable not long 
since was set in moss so that the 
potatoes could be seen on the 
roots by raising a corner of the 
moss. This particular plant was 
for a time in the governor's office, 
in St. Paul. and at one time 
had on it several ripe tomatoes, 
the plant being about four feet 
negra [cranial ne ake nee high. Prof. Green yr, “We have 

where the string shows on the stem. made grafts of this sort for,I think, 
Six or seven years and occasionally made the reverse, in which 
the potato is grafted on the tomato vine. The method of pro- 
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cedure is the same, but the results are of course quite different. 
The small potatoes will form in the axils of the leaves nearest 
the graft and about the graft.—Sec’y. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF OUR NATIVE PLUM. 
L. P. HIGHBY, ALBERT LEA. 
(So. Minn. Hort. Society.) 


There is no other of our native fruits which is of so much im- 
portance to this part of the country as the native plum. It has within 
itself wonderful possibilities. There is perhaps no other fruit which 
responds more readily to cultivation or to any little attention bestow- 
ed upon it. It is better in the northwestern states than anywhere 
else, presumably because of our more open woods. 

It should be understood that the more common of our cultivated 
varieties are nothing more than productions of nature unassisted by 
man. Desoto, Mankato, Aitkin, Cheney, Forest Garden and many 
others have all originated in the woods. There are, however, a num- 
ber of newer varieties originated under cultivation which undoubt- 
edly will in some respects prove superior to some of those mentioned. 

Many attempts have been made to cross the native plum with 
European species, but the results has not been worth the trouble. 
Far better results have been obtained since the Japanese plum was 
substituted for the European, and some fruits of great value have 
been obtained ; but it is very doubtful whether we shall ever be able 
to grow any of those Japanese hybrids in this state, as they are not 
as hardy as we must have them. 

The most promising way to pursue in obtaining new and im- 
proved varieties of plums for this section is undoubtedly by breeding 
from our best varieties of the Prunus Americanus and perhaps from 
the hardiest of the Hortulana group. This may be done in a strictly 
scientific way by removing the anthers in one flower and then ap- 
plying the pollen from another by hand, and so on. But it is fairly 
safe to say that this way is not practical with the plum, as it would 
be an immense work if enough flowers should be pollenized by hand 
to obtain even a few hundred pits, as one certainly would have to 
to make the experiment at all. We must here depend upon nature to 
do the bulk of the work; but it is our part to improve the conditions 
of the seed-bearing trees so far as this is in our power. 

We have an abundance of proofs, and some of them within a 
few miles of Albert Lea, that a plum grove if left to reproduce it- 
self will develop traits and characteristics of its own. I know of one 
old grove two miles east of the city where all the trees bear red 
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plums of a good and uniform size. Indeed they look so near alike 
that at first sight one would consider them one variety. They are 
not, however, but they have many traits in common. For another 
instance: we have within one mile and a half north of the city an- 
other group where nearly all the trees bear a yellow plum with a 
thick and tough skin. 

Now this shows that although seedlings vary from the parent 
plants, yet they come true in some respect, and it seems to indicate 


* that by bringing together the right combinations one should be able 


to develop almost any quality desired, and this is undoubtedly the 
case if one has the necessary patience to study the subject diligently. 

About the first thing to do is to decide what one wants to pro- 
duce. I think an ideal plum should be of good size and of a red 
color. The skin should be thin and peel readily. The pit should not 
be too large, and it should be non-adhesive. The meat should be 
rich and firm and preferably of a greenish yellow hue in order to 
get the best color when cooked. The harsh, astringent flavor pecu- 
liar to the native plum should be wholly absent. 

Now, we have, to a degree at least, all those qualifications in dif- 
ferent varieties of the plum. Who can get them all together in one? 
How shall it be done? This is the question. I firmly believe that it 
can and will be done and that the following way would not be en- 
tirely wrong: 

(1) Find somewhere a place with good rich soil at a good dis- 
tance from other plum trees, tame or wild, and: plant there a group 
of plum trees with the express purpose of growing pits to raise 

seedlings from. 

(2) In choosing your varieties to plant ae only the best 
known and plant one tree or more to represent each one of the 
qualifications you want the new iruit to possess and take those var- 
ieties which are strong in that one respect. To give quality you 
may plant Desoto, Surprise, Bomberger. 

To give color you may plant Brittlewood, Hart, Desoto or any 
high quality red. 

To give the free stone you may plant Piper, Woli, Brittlewood. 

To give skin that peels you may plant Hammer, Paul’s Pride, 
Diana, Brittlewood. 

The Surprise and Brittlewood would seem to possess more good 
points than any other and should naturally be entitled to a place in 
the collection. 

When those trees have been planted they should be given the 
very best cultivation. We are told that seedlings from cultivated 
trees are more variable than from others, consequently it is but 
natural to suppose that the nearer ideal the cultivation is the more 
should the seedlings vary. Hence, each hoeing should increase the 
chances. 
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When you get that precious seed, take care of each one, there is 
no telling which is the best one. I tell you that I have hated rats 
since they stole two dozen of my plum pits last fall!’ Stratify your 
pits and plant them in season with five or six feet between rows and 
a few inches in the row. When two years old thin your seedlings 
so as to give more room. This is perhaps the most difficult part of 
the work, as you should not destroy the best ones. I think it would 
be well to cut the seedlings close to the ground during spring of the 
second year. You will then get a strong and quicker growth, and the 
differences in those seedlings will be brought out better than after 
a slow growth. Then wait until some time in August before thin- 
ning, when you have the full grown leaf and the new bud. In thin- 
ning pull out all that have not made a fairly strong growth, all that 
have a thin, shaggy leaf; also the ones which have not made a rea- 
sonably straight growth. On the other hand, preserve those with a 
thick and full leaf, those with a large bud or which have in a gen- 
eral way a striking or unusual appearance. 

If then some valuable seedling should be obtained, even if not all 
that could be desired it would undoubtedly be right to save it and 
try to perfect it by the same method of breeding. Come it must! 
We have got to have it. 


A MILD WARNING. 
O. M. LORD, MINNESOTA CITY. 


A distinguished orator said, “We have no means of judging 
of the future but by the past.” To judge Minnesota winters by the 
last two or three the prospect is delightful, but what has been may 
be again, and we have seen the mercury frozen, disastrous storms, 
and plant and animal life perishing with cold. It is a well known 
fact that Minnesota is not within the most favored belt for the pro- 
duction of apples, and there are probably not 100 apple trees in the 
state that are 50 years of age. The records will show that our state 
society, ever since its organization, has fostered and encouraged the 
apple interest by persistent effort, and the recent mild winters have 
stimulated the planting of trees to an unusual degree. So far as this 
has been done in a small way with proper varieties for home use 
or on the farms, there is no need of a word of caution. But for large 
orchards for commercial purposes a careful review of the conditions 
will not be out of place. 

A study of the general markets will show at once that we have 
no varieties to correspond with those most popular. For instance, 
of winter apples, Massachusetts, according to its area, is one of the | 
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largest producers, probably more than three-fourths of the trees 
being Baldwins. A recent issue of the Boston Herald says: 

“There is at present a plethora of fruits. The limbs of the apple 
trees hang heavy with a superabundance, and the ground beneath is 
covered with decaying droppings. In some localities fine apples may 
be had for the picking, and an offer of half a dollar a barrel for the 
fruit on the tree is eagerly accepted in the rural districts. Thousands 
of bushels are being fed to the cattle and pigs, the cider mills are 
glutted, and it seems a pity to see such a large quantity going to 
waste.” 

In view of these conditions among the old orchards of the older 
states, it may be well for us in Minnesota, before planting largely, to 
carciully make an economic study of the fruit problem. 

This age will be known in history as an eminently practical one, 
and the first question naturally asked in any enterprise is: Will it 
pay? 

A St. Louis correspondent states that on a recent Saturday 10,000 
barrels were landed in that market, 9,500 of which were Ben Davis, 
which sold at about half of what good apples are bringing. The 
Ben Davis has-been grown here to a limited extent, but in most 
markets has been pronounced undesirable as to quality. We cannot 
profitably grow the Baldwin, the Spitzenberg, the Albemarle Pippin 
and other popular varieties; and if we could grow them, transport- 
ing and market facilities are such that we cannot compete with more 
favored regions. And here it may be well to call the attention of 
planters to the selection of varieties, etc. A prominent fruit grower 
of northern Iowa says that within a recent period in his neighborhood 
$3,000 has been paid for budded apple trees, domestica plums, 
and peach trees, which is money thrown away, to say nothing of 
labor, care, etc. The fruit list recommended by our society is small 
in number of varieties compared with the exhibits at the fairs, but 
it is believed that no damage to the real fruit interests of the state 
would be done if the fruit list should be materially shortened. 

Mr. Somerville exhibited at one of our fairs 100 varieties of 
Russian apples. He was asked the question, how many of the va- 
rieties he considered first-class in all respects or really worthy of 
general cultivation, and his answer was, “only seven.” Of the num- 
berless varieties grown by the late Peter Gideon, only one as yet 
stands out prominently. The station at Owatonna contains more 
varieties than any other place in the state, but Mr. Dartt, in his late 
report, says he has made no remarkable discoveries in the apple line. 
The Owatonna Station has been considered by this society as one of 
the most trying for fruit growing in the state, and Mr. Dartt 
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has given the subject of hardiness his most careful consideration, as 
without hardiness of tree no success can be attained in the produc- 
tion of fruit. 

It has been the policy of our society to foster and encourage 
the planting of apple seed in the hope of producing something better. 
So far as we have been able to observe, the seed of the Duchess and 


the Wealthy have produced the best results, though we have enter-_ 


tained hopes of good results from crossing or hybridizing. The 
Waupaca seedlings, of Wisconsin notoriety, are largely from 
Duchess seed. The orchard of Mr. Lyman, of this state, in fruit 
from Wealthy seed, compares favorably with the best in the state. 
We ought to follow in this line and discard useless varieties. The 
prayer of some of the fruit men is for another test winter, to rid us 
of weaklings. The medicine is hard for the nurseries to take, but 
if they are sick it will do them good. Prof. Taylor says no apple 
trees for general cultivation ought to be recommended without a trial 
of 25 years. This statement will not apply to our conditions. Many 
of us cannot afford to wait so long, and an experience of nearly 50 
years has shown that varieties that in the eastern states have been 
cultivated and been highly successful much longer than that, are of 
no use to us here, and our only hope for the future is in the selec- 
tion of seeds of the most promising fruit and persistently following 
in that line of work. And if the winters will not do it, discard as 
fast as possible all inferior and worthless trash. 

Mr. Lord: Some one said to me once, “You never joke,” and 
this society has never seen me cry. It is too late for me to begin, 
and when the secretary asked me to write a paper and utter a warn- 
ing cry I told him the society would not believe it anyway, they 
would not believe I could cry. 

Mr. S. D. Richardson: Iam glad Mr. Lord has read that paper, 
because we are too apt to torget what has taken place in the past in 
the shape of severe winters. My first experience in Minnesota was 
with three feet of snow with about three-fourths of an inch of ice 
on top of it. We had lived along through lots of open winters, and 
then in 1881, as a good many here will recollect, we got four feet 
of snow—and I have seen it go down below 40 degrees in mild 
winters. That 40 degrees has got to come again, and it will take 
some of our trees. We have got to keep at it, and when our trees 
are killed we must go at it again and plant some more. If a farmer 
tries to raise a crop of corn, and it gets caught by the frost he does 
not stop planting corn, but the next year he goes ahead and plants 
some more. If they had done the same thing with apple trees after 
the winter of 1885, we might have had trees that are profitable. A 
farmer who raises grain does not act that way. If he loses a crop 
of wheat one year he plants another crop the next year, and I don’t 
know any other way for us horticulturists to do if we get bit once 
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in a while by a hard winter but to profit by the experience and go 
right ahead and plant some more the next year. 

Dr..T. E. Loope (Wis.): I was very much interested in the 
paper, but it gives me a rude shock. (Mr. Lord: Are you a 
nurseryman?) (Laughter.) Yes, I grow a few trees, but 1 have 
offered nothing for sale since I have been here. I think Mr. Lord 
is very nearly right in his conclusions. In regard to the old trees 
dying out, I will just mention the analogy in the lives of your 
neighbors. After your neighbors reach the age of fifty years they 
will drop off, here one and there one, and after a while they will all 
be gone, and a new set will have grown up‘to take their places. I 
do not see why an apple tree should not die as well as a human being. 
When one of my trees dies I plant another tree. 

Mr. Yahnke: I think Mr. Lord took the standpoint that a burn 
is a good thing on somebody else’s back, and I admit that it feels 
better. These hard winters have really done our fruit growers good. 
I have learned more through the hard winters than through any of 
the mild winters, although I was very much discouraged in 1873 
and in 1884, and I had almost given up, but I have recovered almost 
as well as the tree. 

The President: From those that were killed we have more and 
better fruit. 

Mr. Yahnke: Yes, more and better fruit, and big apples. If 
it had not been for that winter. of 1873 I never would have had what 
T have now. If it had not been for the winter of 1884 I never would 
have found out what trees would do weil here. I know that the 
fruit we grow here is far better than the same varieties grown in 
Missouri. Take the Ben Davis, for instance: we have always heard 
that the Ben Davis especially is a very poor apple, but it is a good 
apple when it is grown in Minnesota. Try the Ben Davis three 
months from now and see if it is not a good apple—and it brings 
more money than any other apple grown. 


BEAUTY WITH UTILITY ON THE VILLAGE LOT. 
DAVID SECOR, WINNEBAGO CITY. 


Since the last annual meeting of this society the writer has en- 
joyed the privilege of quite extended travel and observation. Three 
trips have been made through the fertile and productive Mississippi 
river valley to the Gulf of Mexico, traveling by as many different 
routes, visiting thirteen states and two territories ; extending one trip 
through a sister republic to the ancient city of Mexico, and from 
thence to the terminus of railroad communication, about four hun- 
dred miles south and well within the tropics. 

There is much to be seen, valuable lessons to be learned, and new 
ideas and thoughts gathered on such pilgrimages. There are the 
squalid huts and hovels of the extremely poor, with ‘filth, vermin and 
disease, incident to poverty; the comfortable and happy homes of 
the great middle class, and the magnificent palaces of the rich. 
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In some places agriculture is carried on in the most primitive 
style, with little if any progress since the time when Moses fed the 
flocks of his father-in-law Jethro on the plains of Midian, *and 
little attention paid to horticulture. In other localities enterprise 
and thrift is seen on every hand, and both agriculture and horti- 
culture are in a flourishing condition, and carried on by modern 
methods. 


DAVID SECOR, WINNEBAGO CITY. 


To the lover of horticulture it is a pleasing and inspiring sight 
to see healthy and flourishing young orchards of peach, pear and 
apple trees extending on both sides as far as the eye can see, giving 
evidence of thrift and prosperity and an abundant harvest to re- 
ward the labors and to crown the efforts of the husbandman. 

In the development of a country, rural and village improvements 
go hand in hand, and progress is in about the same ratio. The im- 
provement of one lends inspiration to and encourages the improve- 
ment of the other. 

In an agricultural country like Minnesota in order to accomplish 
the best results it is essential that the towns and the rural districts 
work together in harmony and strive to upbuild and promote each 
other’s welfare. The growth and progress in this state in the last 
four decades seem almost marvelous, and we have reached the point 
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in development where the older settled sections of the state compare 
favorably with those of any sister state. 

It gives the writer pleasure to state, that of the many small towns 
visited during the year the one that impressed him the most favor- 
ably and gave the best evidence of attractive, comfortable and happy 
homes, with numerous well kept lawns, clean resident streets with 
borders of parking strips of uniform widths on either side, and with 
useful and ornamental shrubs, vines and trees, is the progressive and 
beautiful town of Northfield, Minnesota. This speaks well for a 
small town, supporting two institutions of learning, having for their 
object the higher education of the young men and the young women 
of the state. 

It is evident that useful education promotes the habits of industry 
and esthetic taste. High ideals are essential to the greatest progress 
and the grandest achievements. That there has been much progress 
in this state within a few years past is very evident to the careful 
observer, but it is a fact to be regretted that many of our citizens 
have not caught the spirit of progress, and are traveling yet in the 
old ruts. e 

This society has done much to better the conditions and to add 
to the comfort and pleasure of our citizens. Its mission is not yet 
fully accomplished, and will not be until all enjoy the benefits of 
delicious fruits, beautiful flowers, refreshing shade, well kept lawns 
and happy homes. 

Much is learned by observation as well as by experience. Ex- 
perience is rather a dear schoolmaster, as many of us can testify. 
It is well, therefore, for us to benefit as much as possible by ob- 
servation and by the experience of others. 

In the village where the writer resides there has been marked im- 
provement in the resident portion within the last year, and when 
one person has by a little labor or a triflng expense made his home 
more attractive and beautiful it has seemed to work a reformation 
in the immediate neighborhood, and others caught the spirit of 
progress and made their homes more attractive. It is fortunate that 
so much can be accomplished by intelligent and well directed labor, 
and that great results can be accomplished with but little if any ex- 
penditure of money. 

It is a duty a citizen owes to a community, and a parent owes 
to his family, to use his best efforts to make his town more attractive, 
and his home more pleasant, comfortable and inviting. There are 
places called homes that are destitute of anything pertaining to either 
beauty or comfort and seem designed only as places to eat and sleep. 
There is neither shrub, shade nor grassy lawn. The yard is filled 
with unsightly objects, consisting of old boxes, barrels, rusty stove 
pipe, broken crockery, old cans, brush, weeds and rubbish of various 
kinds, and there being nothing inviting in the surroundings the oc- 
cupants find it more attractive elsewhere. When homes can be made 
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so attractive with little labor and small expenditure of money, those 
who fail to make the best of their opportunities in this direction not 
only neglect an important duty but deprive their family of many com- 
forts and enjoyments. It is well if children can feel that their home 
is a bower of beauty, with delicious fruits, grassy lawn, flowering 
shrubs, shady trees and trailing vines. They not only enjoy it in 
their youth, but in maturer years they will look to it as the dearest 
place on earth. 

Owing to the difference in area, location of dwelling and general 
surroundings, no definite plan will be outlined for the adornment of 
the village lot, but a few suggestions are offered that will apply in 
most cases. It is important that there be a well kept lawn, as large 
as conditions will admit of. This should extend a few feet beyond 
the sidewalk, making what is usually called a parking strip, from 
eight to twelve feet wide, between the sidewalk and the traveled 
portion of the street. On this strip should be planted two or more 
shade trees, the number being regulated by the length of the lot 
frontage. One or more beds of beautiful flowers will add to the 
attractiveness of this strip of parking. For the lawn there should 
be a moderate degree of shade, not too much. Care should be used 
to not have too much shade. The border lines may be defined with 
rose bushes and other flowering and ornamental shrubs. 

Even if the plat of ground be small there is generally room on 
the village lot for a few fruit trees and some small fruit. Fresh 
home grown fruit is relished by the household, and especially so by 
the children. Such improvements are not only useful and add to 
the comfort and pleasure of the family, but they pay as a financial 
investment; adding to the intrinsic and salable value of the property. 

Nearly all appreciate beauty and utility, and a person seeking 
for a home will usually pay much more for a place with such sur- 
roundings than the improvements actually cost. 

It is not the pampered sons of wealth that we hope to reach and 
benefit, but rather those persons of limited means who can by a 
little personal attention and well directed labor make the cottage 
home attractive and the yard a bower of beauty and comfort. 

With efforts properly directed, the modest village home may be 
made a charming spot, so that we may appreciate and enter into the 
spirit of the poet, who said, 

“If solid happiness we prize, 
Within our breast this jewel lies, 
And they are fools who roam; 
The world has nothing to bestow— 
From our own selves our bliss must flow 
And that dear hut, our home.” 

It was many generations ago it was written, “If any provide 
not for his own house, he is worse than an infidel.” 

The sooner one realizes the ceaseless activities and responsibili- 
ties of life and that well directed efforts and happiness go hand in 
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hand, the sooner will he understand that the fruit of well directed 
labor is uplifting and tends to make the world better in consequence. 
Persons naturally enjoy artistic taste to a greater or less degree, 
and it is safe to assert that when this taste is once cultivated by a 
person to the extent of adding new beauties and comforts to the 
home, by planting and cultivating useful and ornamental trees, 
shrubs, vines and plants, no backward step will be taken, but there 
will be an increased desire to add new beauties; comforts and joys to 
the home life as the years roll on. Presuming this to be true, every 
man, woman, boy and girl should develop this aesthetic taste by hav- 
ing a part in the beautifying and adornment of the home. Children 
should be encouraged to plant and care for some flowers, plants or 
trees of their own, and be taught that whatever about the home is 
pleasing and attractive will not only be enjoyed by the members of 
the family but that persons passing along the street will look on with 
admiration and approval. 


COVERING BUSH FRUITS. 
D. V. PLANTS, LONG LAKE. 

In 1885 I commenced covering bush fruits. I did this by plow- 
ing around the row with a small one-horse plow, throwing the fur- 
row towards the row. This was the first work of that kind that had 
ever been done in the neighborhood. My neighbors derided the 
idea and said that I would break the bushes all to pieces. I told 
them that they might as well break as to freeze. The results were 
that I had a good crop of fruit. The next year several fell into line 
and covered their fruits,—after this it became general. 

Covering bush fruits is done by bending the bush to the ground, 
throwing dirt on the tops to hold them down; then some would plow 
them under, others would do all the work by hand. One might ask 
which of the two ways is the best for general covering. I do not 
know. I have covered both ways, more or less, since 1885. The 
results are about the same—but cover your bush fruits at all hazards. 
For my part I do not like either way, because the breakage is too 
great; the tops are not held firm enough to keep them solid to the 
ground. Every jar raises the arch of the canes higher and higher, 
and throwing dirt on them from plow or fork will break more or 
less of them. 

The Secretary: Mr. Plants lives on the north side of Lake Min- 
netonka and raises a great many raspberries. He has a machine 
with which he covers his bushes, and I understand by the method 
he uses a great deal of labor is saved. 

Mr. D. V. Plants: The machine is not perfect yet. It was 
made by the Monitor Plow Works, in Minneapolis, and a part of it 
was made by a blacksmith; but the machine is not yet perfect. It 
does nice work, and the reason for the production of the machine 
was, as I said in my paper, I did not like either of the other ways 
of covering because the breakage was too great. When you put the 
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pressure on the heel of the stem you want to keep it there until the 
plant is covered. This machine does it, and there is no let up at all. 
The pressure comes on steady and gradual, and the bush is covered 
before it has any chance to rise. I have been covering berries for a 
good many years. I think I was the first one to start in our neigh- 
borhood, and I know by experience that the breakage is a great deal 
more by hand work than by machine work. You take a forkful of 
dirt and throw it on ,the hill, and if you are not very careful to lay 
it on instead of throwing it on, you will break the vines, and if you 
cover with the plow after they are tipped down the pressure is on 
one side of the stems and the pressure is sideways and downwards, 
and thus the breakage amounts to a great deal more than it does 
where the machine is used. When you get a pressure down and 
forward the berries will be covered. In this machine there is a tin 
funnel that runs over the bushes and bends them down. The funnel 
is about twenty-six inches at the large end and about seven inches at 
the small end, and the bushes have no chance to get from under 
until they are covered. There is another thing, when you cover by 
hand the pressure is back all the time when you tip the bushes down, 
but with the machine pressure is forward. That is the way it should 
be,—the pressure should be forward. You will find there is less 
breakage when the pressure 1s forward than when it is backward or 
sidewise. As I said before, this machine does nice work when the 
conditions are right. 

Mr. Kellogg: Do you use two plows in covering? 

Mr. Plants: Yes, we use a right and left hand plow. 

Mr. Page: I want to add a word to what Brother Plants has 
said. He covered three and one-half acres of fruit at my place and 
left before three o’clock. The work of the machine might be more 
perfect, perhaps, and yet it did the work so nicely that I think I 
have the finest job of covering berries I ever saw. 

The President: The greatest trouble I have found in covering 
berries is to get the arch a few inches from where they leave the 
ground covered. In some of our reports ] have seen the advice 
given to cover the tips only and never mind the lower end. I have 
found that the tips will come out alive in the spring, but everything 
will be killed back where that arch was not covered deeply enough. 
How does the machine work in that regard? 

Mr. Plants: That has been my experience. Where the work is 
done by hand the arch keeps rising a little higher each time, and as 
I said before, whether the work is done by hand or whether you plow 
the bushes under, it is a hard matter to get the arch covered suffi- 
ciently. If it is covered with a little dirt the wind is apt to blow it 
off. The arch should be covered all the time to prevent thawing and 
freezing, and, as the president has said, the tips will be green but the 
arch will be dead. There is no arch to stick up if the bushes are 
covered with the machine. 

Mr. A. A. Bost: I went over to Long Lake to see the work. I 
did not see the machine, but it is the best and neatest work of coy- 
ering I ever saw. The bending does not seem to hurt the bushes. 

Mr. Wright: Can you work with one team? 

Mr. Plants: No; it takes four horses. 
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OUR BIRDS FROM AN ECONOMIC STANDPOINT. 
PROF. F. L. WASHBURN, ST. ANTHONY PARK. 


In considering this subject One must necessarily put aside all sen- 
timent, he must forget the song of the whippoorwill, which lulled 
him to sleep so many times when a boy, and the drunken melody of 
the bobolink hovering over the clover on a warm June morning. 
Nor must he be influenced by the thought of the spring note of the 
bluebird, the robin’s evening song or the memory of that song of 
songs—the liquid music of the wood thrush. In avoiding Scylla, 
however, he must beware lest he strike on Charybdis in condemn- 
ing a number or all birds because he is being annoyed by or suffer- 
ing a loss through their agency. 

It is and always has been a common practice, not only among 
boys but among men as well, to shoot without hesitation any hawk, 
owl, crow or blackbird which crossed their path while hunting, 
upon the ground that all such are injurious. Should you ask why 
they pass such judgment, you would be met with the statement that 
they kill poultry and small birds, and destroy grain. 

If we consider the attitude of all our citizens toward our native 
birds, we find very many who would protect each and all of our 
feathered songsters; many others who condemn the entire class, 
regard them as robbers and slay them whenever opportunity offers ; 
and a very few who are willing to discriminate between the good 
and the bad—a difficult matter, I assure you. We find birds immor- 
talized in poetry and prose on the one hand, and on the other de- 
nounced by many orchardists and raisers of small fruits. 

There is no question but what under some conditions birds do 
work a decided injury for which they apparently do not give ade- 
quate recompense. For instance, the owner of a berry farm is very 
sure to be a sufferer at their hands. Birds feed their young almost 
entirely on insects, and if the environment of their nests is insect 
producing they naturally will take advantage of this state of affairs 
and will not have to make long journeys to secure nitrogenous food 
for their young, but will take the insects close at hand. Unfortun- 
ately, our berry farms do not always offer suitable opportunities for 
the nesting of birds, and they, therefore, rear their young in neigh- 
boring, more wooded ranches. They thus make little return to the 
berry grower for their stealings, while they may be benefiting his 
neighbor quite decidedly. 

When we hear of the wholesale destruction of our song birds 
most of us are shocked, and we are filled with pity when we see in 
the papers the accounts of so-called shooting matches where a robin 
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counts so many points, a pigeon so many more and tallies are scored 
for both sides by the deaths of meadow larks, hawks, blackbirds, 
thrushes, quail and partridge. When I observe the small boy start- 
ing out with his sling-shot or air-gun and with loaded weapon peer- 
ing into every promising bird retreat, ready to send the messenger of 
death whenever chance offers, I feel a pang of sorrow for the lad 
who has to go through the period when his higher feelings appear 
to be buried deep beneath a mass of rubbish in the shape of a sav- 
age delight in cruelty. But still more do I feel for the birds doomed 
to torture by the crude devices and cruder aim of the young mur- 
derer. This is hardly the place for me to state that our game birds, 
which so many delight in killing, have nervous systems which are 
practically the equivalent of ours, have organs as susceptible to pain 
as any of ours, although weak and defenseless—mute sufferers who 
can only look their agony. But would any of us, jealous of our cher- 
ries or berries, standing guard with shotgun and maiming and kill- 
ing by the score, would we feel justified in this slaughter if we could 
be shown that the birds which we are killing have repaid us an hun- 
dred fold for the few cherries taken by eating thousands of insects 
which might otherwise have lived to prey upon our fruit? On the 
other hand, if we would champion the birds, let us not do so blindly, 
neither should we be influenced by sentimentalists who may possibly 
believe that the songs of birds are paeans to the Almighty, a con- 
scious recognizing of the Infinite. 

If scientific investigation makes it clear that all our birds are 
katabolic, or destructive, rather than anabolic, or building up, then 
let us not hesitate to attack the enemies of the horticulturist, but if 
careful study shows us that some should be preserved for their help- 
ful qualities and others killed for their destructiveness, why then “in 
the name of all the gods at once” I pray you to discriminate for your 
own good and for the cause of humanity. 

I shall endeavor to place in this paper all the facts possible, 
gleaned partly from personal observation and very largely from in- 
vestigations running through a series of years by competent author- 
ities. Let us carefully weigh the evidence and then give the verdict. 

Before taking up in detail the discussion of the food of the birds, 
it is well to note a few leading facts about insects. 

We have first the Hymenoptera, including the bees, the ants, the 
wasps and also many beneficial parasites. 

Next the order Lepidoptera, butterflies and moths( including the 
Noctuidae, which is the cut worm family). 


Coleoptera, the beetles, some beneficial forms but also the borers, 
the weevils, curculio, etc. 
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Henuptera, the squash bugs, plant lice and scale insects; with 
hardly an exception all injurious. 

The Orthoptera, which embraces grasshoppers, locusts, crickets, 
katydids, roaches. 

Diptera or flies, including both injurious and beneficial foanee 

Neuroptera, lace winged “flies, crc 

Odonota, dragon flies. 

The above includes the leading order of insects. Besides these 
we have the allied forms: 

Myriapoda, including the centipedes and the thousand legged 
worms. 

Arachnida, including the spiders, mites, ticks and scorpions, not 
insects, of course, although sometimes spoken of as such. 


Taking up first the robin, we find that specimens were shot by 
one observer on May 13, 15, 16, 21, 22 and 30th, and the contents of 
their stomachs carefully examined. The total average percentages 
of the food of all examined was as follows: mollusca, I per cent, 
insects,4o percent,and of these insects 7 per cent were undetermined, 
27 per cent consisted of Lepidoptera. Of this 27 per cent, 18 per 
cent were cutworms and I per cent canker worms. Of beetles, the 
beneficial ground beetles represented 2 per cent, and the injurious 
curculio I per cent; of thousand-legged and kindred worms there 
was 3 per cent; of earthworms 20 per cent and of vegetation, such as 
grass, there was 33 per cent. 

It is evident that unless we can secure specimens of birds through 
the season we have not sufficient data upon which to base our final 
judgment. In other words, the time through which the above ob- 
servations ran was too limited to afford sufficient evidence. 

In the case of the bluebird we find that the same scientist pro- 
cured specimens on June Ist and 2d, and the total average percent- 
ages were as follows: small mollusca, snails, etc., I per cent; in- 
sects, 78 per cent—of these 21 per cent were undetermined. 57 per 
cent of the insects belonged to Lepidoptera, of which 37 per cent 
were cutworms ; of dragon flies there were 4 per cent, of spiders and 
eggs there were 16 pet cent, of vegetation 1 per cent. 30 per cent of 
cutworms is a good record in two days feeding. But the question 
arises, would the 16 per cent of spiders, had they been allowed to 
live, have killed more injurious insects than did the bluebird? Again 
we must say that the,examination of the stomach contents of the 
bluebird for two days in June is hardly sufficient evidence upon 
which to base our verdict. 

Of blackbirds specimens were secured as follows: two on May 
22 and and one on May 26. The average food percentages were, mol- 
lusca I per cent, insects 89 per cent; of these sects 33 per cent 
were undetermined. Of these undetermined insects 24 per cent 
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were larvae, and you know that the larval life is the most destructive 
period in an insect’s life history. Ofbeetles, there was 21 per cent, 
and 30 per cent of these were beetles which produce wire-worms ; 
of Hemiptera, or bugs, there was 15 per cent; of Neuroptera 8 per 
cent. Of crayfish there was 9g per cent; of vegetation I per cent. 
Insufficient as the above date are for our purpose, the work was 
most carefully performed. As an evidence of the labor required, this 
scientist states that as much as a half a day was sometimes spent in 
the examination of one stomach. It would seem, too, that the food 
of nestlings is what we should study in this matter, for you. know 
the assiduity with which the parent birds bring food (consisting 
of insects and insect larvae in the case of our common birds), to 
their helpless young, and one important feature is to know what 
proportion of injurious and neutral forms are found in this diet. 
By neutral, is meant forms of insects which affect the farmer in no 
known way either beneficially or injuriously. 

Then, too, the examination of stomachs of adult birds. should 
extend through a number of months and even through a number 
of years, as influences which are absent one season may make them- 
selves felt another season. 

Prof. S. A. Forbes, a scientist of high standing, publishes a re- 
port of the robin, in a bulletin of the Illinois State Laboratory of 
Natural History, based on the examination of 114 stomachs. Some 
of the significant facts which he presents are the following: Insects 
comprise 65 per cent of food for the whole year in 107 stomachs. 
Of these 4 per cent from forty-one stomachs were Hymenoptera; 
in fifty-six stomachs there was 17 per cent of larvae of Lepidoptera. 
Cutworms or cutworm moths 8 per cent for whole year in twenty- 
three stomachs; beetles 18 per cent of year’s food in eighty-one 
stomachs, in which injurious forms were almost the entire repre- 
sentation; thousand-legged worms were found in eight stomachs; 
earth worms in one stomach; blackberries 7 per cent of food for 
year in twelve stomachs; raspberries 2 per cent of year’s food in 
four stomachs; cherries 11 per cent of food in twenty-four stom- 
achs; curculio 2 per cent in six stomachs; grapes 7 per cent in ten 
stomachs; mountain ash berries 1 per cent in two stomachs. The 
birds upon which this work was done were secured during the 
months of February, March, April, May, June, July, August and 
September. Summarizing he gave the following general ratios: 
beneficial species, both vegetation and insects, found in the food of 
the 114 birds, 36 per cent; injurious species, that is injurious insects 
and seeds of weeds, 43 per cent; neutral 21 per cent. 
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In commenting on these results Prof. Forbes says “I do not be- 
lieve that the horticulturist can sell his small fruits anywhere in, 
the ordinary markets of the world at so high a price as to the robin, 
provided that he uses proper diligence that the little huckster does 
not overreach him in the bargain. In other words, while the bird 
is far too valuable to exterminate, at least until we are sure that we 
can replace him by some cheaper assistant, yet he is not so precious 
that we need hesitate to protect our fruits from outrageous injury.” 

By far the most complete work has been done by Prof. E. V. 
Wilcox. He examined the stomachs and crops of 187 robins during 
the months of April, May, June, July and August, and found the 
proportion of food as follows: beneficial species (plants and in- 
sects) 52 per cent; injurious species 19 per cent, and 29 per cent 
of species whose economic relations were not known. He con- 
cluded by saying “It seems we may justly urge, from the results 
set forth above, that the fruit grower should at least be allowed to 
kill the robin during the season when he is most harmful, and not 
as at present be in danger of arrest and fine for shooting the robins 
in his own garden.”” “The robin may be a pleasant singer and may 
possess commendable domestic habits, he destroys cutworms and 
white grubs, but let us not imagine that all his insect food is of an 
injurious nature, and let us not, while praising the robin for the 
good he does, forget his faults, which are many.” 

It is an interesting fact to note here that our robin is not the true 
robin but the thrush. Our early ancestors probably found in it the 
closest resemblance of any of the birds to their familiar robin red 
breast of England and Europe, and, hence, the word robin and all 
the sentiments attached to the home bird in the old country have 
been handed down to us in connection with this red breasted thrush, 
for it is a thrush and not a robin. 

Turning now to the group of birds which are generally ostracised 
—and very unjustly ostracised—let us consider the hawks and owls. 
Every farmer’s boy feels it his bounden duty to destroy every hawk 
and every owl which comes within the reach of his gun, and many 
of our worthy sportsmen try their skill on any unfortunate hawk or 
owl or crow which comes within their reach. 

Some very thorough work has been done upon this point by 
agents of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The results of this 
work are surprising, as it shows us, I believe, that these birds are 
really our friends and deserve protection rather than annihilation. 
Space forbids a detailed enumeration: of all the cases, but some of 
the leading facts are here given. 
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Of 107 stomachs of long-eared marsh owl examined, one con- 
tained a game bird; fifteen, other birds; eighty-four, field mice; 
five, other mammals; one, insects, and fifteen were empty. 

Of ror stomachs of the short-eared marsh owl, eleven contained 
small birds; seven, field mice; seven, other mammals; seven, insects, 
-and fourteen were empty. 

Of 109 stomachs of the barred owl, five contained poultry or 
game; thirteen, other birds; forty-six, mice; eighteen, other mam- 
mals; four, frogs; one, a lizard; two, fish; fourteen, insects; two, 
spiders ; nine, crayfish, and twenty were empty- 

Of 255 stomachs of the screech owl, one contained poultry; 
thirty-eight, other birds; ninety-one, mice; eleven, other mammals; 
two, lizards; four, frogs or toads; one, fish; 100, insects; five, spid- 
ers; nine, crayfish; seven, miscellaneous material; two, scorpions ; 
two, earthworms, and forty-three were empty. 

Of 127 stomachs of the great horned owl, thirty-one contained 
poultry or game birds; eight, other birds; thirteen, mice; sixty-five, 
other mammals; one, a scorpion; one, a fish; ten, insects, and seven- 
teen were empty. 

Of 320 stomachs of the sparrow hawk, one contained a game 
bird; fifty-three, other birds; eighty-nine, mice; twelve, other mam- 
mals; twelve, reptiles, or Amphibians; 215, insects; twenty-nine, 
spiders and twenty-nine were empty. 

Of 562 stomachs of the red-tailed hawk, fifty-four were found 
on examination to contain poultry and game birds; fifty-one, other 
birds ; 278, mice; 131, other mammals; thirty-seven, Amphibia, or 
reptiles : forty-seven, insects; eight, cray fish ; one, a centipede ; thir- 
teen offal, and eighty -nine were empty. 

Of 220 stomachs of red-shouldered hawk examined, three con- 
tained poultry ; twelve, other birds (crow, robin, meadow-lark, spar- 
row, black-bird, etc.) ; 102, mice; forty, other mammals (shrews, 
oppossum, skunk, chipmunk, mole, rabbit, squirrel, etc.) ; twenty, 
reptiles ; thirty-nine, Amp/uibia; ninety-two, insects ; sixteen, spiders ; 
seven, crayfish; one, earthworms; two, offal: three, fish, and four- 
teen were empty. 

Out of 103 stomachs of Cooper's oe thirty-four contained 
poultry or game birds; fifty-two, other birds ; eleven, mammals; one, 
a frog; three, lizards; two, insects, and thirty-nine were empty. 

The last three hawks are commonly spoken of as chicken hawks. 

Of sixty-three stomachs of the golden eagle, one contained fish; 
~two, mammals (squirrels and rabbits) ; two, carrion,and one was 
empty. 

Of twenty-one stomachs of the bald eagle, two contained game 
birds; five, mammals (prairie dogs, mice, roaches and portions of 
mule deer) ; two, carrion, and five were empty. 


It would almost seem then that we can classify birds under the 
heads of beneficial birds, doubtful birds and decidedly injurious. 

Among notes favorable to birds I find that Prof. C. B. Riley, in 
the 6th Report on Missouri Insects, says the following birds destroy 
the canker worm, viz: the king bird, purple grackle, all the vireos, 
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the woodpecker, the bluebird, the Baltimore oriole, the golden- 
winged woodpecker, the yellow-billed cuckoo and summer yellow- 
bird. He adds “with such a formidable array of feathered enemies 
the sudden disappearance of the canker worm for several years from 
orchards where it was wont to play havoc is not to be wondered at.” 

Prof. Cook, formerly of Michigan, in commenting on the food 
of blackbirds, after a careful study of stomach contents, says they 
are “excessive insect eaters through the entire summer, and it is a 
rare thing to find beneficial insects in their stomachs.” 

It might be said here that beneficial insects being for the most 
part more active than the injurious forms and a large proportion of 
them being very small, escape the attacks of insect feeding birds. 

In connection with blackbirds, the writer observed last summer 
in grasshopper infested localities in Minnesota large numbers of 
blackbirds feeding upon young grasshoppers in the stubble. Crows 
occasionally helped in this good work. 

Fitch, in the 6th Report on New York Insects, gave Chrysomitris- 
tis (our wild canary or black-winged yellow-bird, American gold- 
finch,)as destroying the wheat midge. F. A. Forbes states, in bul- 
letin No. 6 from the Illinois State Laboratory of Natural History, 
that the straw-colored cutworm was found to be included in the ‘diet 
of robins, catbirds and red-winged blackbirds shot in the latter part 
of May. Another list of birds destroying the canker worm includes 
the cedar bird, or cherry bird, the chickadee, the black-billed cuckoo, 
the yellow warbler, the bluebird and the rose-breasted grosbeak. 

In an examination of 125 stomachs of the cherry, or cedar bird 
(Ampelis cedrorum), the stomach contents of three nestlings were 
found to be purely insects in the proportion of 80 per cent, 84 per 
cent and 100 per cent respectively. In the stomach of one of these 
birds were found crane flies, injurious beetles and seven specimens 
of the insect known as the elm leaf beetle. 

Of birds known to feed on the codling moth, woodpeckers, 
creepers and chickadees travel up and down the trunks of our fruit 
trees and pick pupae or larvae from the cocoons in the crevices of 
the bark. 

Of the imported English sparrow but little good can be said. 
It is noisy, pugnacious and dirty, and though it has a penchant for 
canker worms it drives away other birds which prey upon pests for 
which the English sparrow has no liking. The writer must admit, 
however, that he saw English sparrows this summer feeding upon 
grasshoppers in the streets of Crookston. 

In conclusion, let us not be hasty in condemning a bird because 
we think he is injuring our fruit or other crops. A year or longer 
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of careful study of that bird’s feeding habits is necessary before 
judging him. Furthermore, a bird which may do considerable in- 
jury one season may at another or under different conditions do 
much good. For example, a bird which ina prairie country does not 
find its favorite food in abundance and is there reduced to feeding 
upon the products of the garden, may in other situations be entirely 
harmless or even decidedly beneficial. As an example of how easily 
we may be deceived in our judgment of birds, I recall the fact of a 
farmer who suspected some crows and blackbirds in his recently 
sown fields of injuring the prospects of his crop and caused many 
to be shot. Imagine his surprise when an examination of their 
stomachs disclosed ‘the fact that they were feeding upon grubs dis- 
turbed by the plow and harrow. As another example of how we 
riay be misled, one sometimes sees woodpeckers storing acorns in 
‘elegraph poles and in holes in trees. We are not to suppose from 
this that the woodpeckers eat acorns, for should we care to notice 
we should find each one to be infested with a worm or larvae not yet 
fully grown which will furnish a choice morsel for the bird later on. 

I believe it may be assumed as an established fact that a bird’s 
usefulness to the fruit raiser or berry raiser or farmer is directly 
dependent upon the location-of its nest, whether it is in close proxim- 
ity to or at a distance from the farm. 

Some recent work in Nebraska along this line gives some sur- 
prising facts. As a result of a single day’s feeding, “the stomachs 
of four chickadees contained 1,028 eggs of canker worms. Four 
others contained about 600 eggs and 105 mature females of the same 
insect. The stomach of a single quail contained 101 potato beetles, 
and that of another upwards of 500 chinch bugs. A yellow-billed 
cuckoo shot at 6 a. m. contained forty-three tent caterpillars. A 
robin had eaten 175 larvae of Bibio, which feed on the roots of 
grasses.” 


The remedy for overstocked markets and low prices for fruits is to offer 
for sale only choice fruit. You can’t overstock a big market with choice vari- 
eties carefully selected and neatly packed. Then if the price declines, cull 
and pack still more carefully, and the prices will go up again. 


THE ANNUAL GROWTH OF TREES.—In planting trees for forestry purposes 
it is best to consider the average annual growth which they make. The 
majority of trees will have room to develop into good timber if allowed to 
stand 16x16 feet, or 170 tothe acre. The Catalpa speciosa, which increases 
L inch in thickness each year if reasonably cared for, will by the end of 24 
years measure 24 inches in diameter, with a uniform taper to the top. Such 
a tree would contain 150 feet of lumber, or about 25,000 feet to the acre. 
They may be set eight feet apart each way —Orange Judd Farmer. 
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MORE CARE IN PROPAGATION. —These are the words of large experience: 
“Tam sure there isa generation of planters growing up who will gladly pay 


any extra cost of propagation to the nurseryman who will propagate from 
fruiting stock only.’’—J. H. Hale. 


A PROFITABLE ORCHARD.—Speaking of the orchard of the Jewell Nursery 
Co., the Jewell Bulletin says: ‘‘You ought to see our fruit trees. They are 
loaded to the muzzle. Some of them have their limbs propped to keep from 
breaking, and some have already broken, We have been picking windfall 
apples and shipping them to the city at $3.50 per barrel.”’ 


A COLD STORAGE FOR APPLE TREES.—The Western N. Y. Nursery Co. is 
trying an interesting experiment this summer in carrying over in cold storage, 
at a temperature of 32 degrees, 70,000 apple trees. It isan unsolved ques- 
tion as to how the trees will behave after passing through what amounts to 
three consecutive winters without an intervening summer. The outcome of 
this experiment will be looked for with interest. 


THE OWATONNA EXPERIMENT STATION.— Mr. Thos. E. Cashman, the 
well known nurseryman of Owatonna, has been appointed superintendent of 
the experiment station which since its establishment had been continuously 
under the care of the late KE. H.S. Dartt. We understand the seedling trees 
being tested there are fruiting rather sparsely this year. ‘The report from Mr. 


Cashman to be made at the winter meeting will be looked forward to with 
interest. 


VISIT THE STATE FArIR.—This number may reach its readers too fate for 
them to receive this invitation intended for them to visit the fair this year, 
but it comes in ample season to make good resolutions foranother year. If you 
are interested in fruit growing it will be a great advantage to you to examine 
the large display of fruit on exhibition in Horticultural Hall and talk with 
the fruit growers, many of them spend the week there. The exhibiticn in 


this department is an object lesson of great value to all who avail themselves 
of the opportunity. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PLANT BREEDING APPLIED TO ORCHARD PLANTING. 
Prof. L. H. Bailey in alate address says, ‘‘I have an orchard of Crawford 
peaches all purchased from one of the best and most reliable members of this 
association, but I have at least twenty kinds of Crawford peaches, some of 
them practically worthless. If I should plant another Crawford orchard I 
should want to know what tree the buds were taken from. I believe the time 
has come when the nurseryman must cease to propagate indiscriminately frcm 
stock merely because it belongs toa given variety. He should propagate 
only from trees which he knows have the direct merit for efficiency.’’ 

VIRGINIA IS LICENSING NURSERY AGENTS.—The state of Virginia is 
about to test a new law requiring dealers and growers of nursery stock to take 
out a license, at an expense of $10, in each county in which they have agents 
at work. The list of such agents must be filed with the clerk of the county 
court. Each agent must carry a certificate from his employer, and if caught 
delivering nursery stock supplied by any other person than the one for whom 
he purports to be selling he may be heavily fined or shut up in the county jail 
for a year or both. Will this law make nursery agents more cautious in their 
methods or the farmer more careful in his purchases?. 
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A SOCIETY FOR HORTICULTURAL SCIENCE.—An organization for the pur- 
pose of promoting the ‘‘science of horticulture’’ is about to be formed, 
according to the ‘‘National Nurserymen’’,at the coming meeting of the Pomo- 
logical Society, in September next. A horticultural society heretofore has de- 
voted its attention especially to horticulture as an art, but so much work ofa 
scientific nature has been done in late years bearing directly or indirectly upon 
the general subject of horticulture that the field of work for such an organiza- 
tion seems to be fairly well opened up. We shall be very much interested to 
receive the report of this association. 


APPLES TO STORE FOR THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION.—Some sixty or more 
bushels of select apples are wanted to put into cold storage at St. Louis for 
use in connection with the horticultural exhibit from Minnesota during next 
summer at the St. Louis Exposition. A portion of these has been secured, 
but others are needed, and any of our members who have extra nice fruit of 
any variety that is showy and otherwise desirable will confer a favor by noti- 
fying Secretary Latham, who has the preparation for this exhibit in charge. 
Highly colored Wealthy apples are especially desired, though there are other 
varieties that can be used in limited quantities, What have you suitable for 
this purpose? 


NATURE STUDIES IN THE MISSOURI AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE.—Accord- 
ing to the Orage Judd Farmer, the Missouri Agricultural College enjoys the 
distinction of being the first institution in America to offer a course in agri- 
culture and horticulture to teachers. Inthe summer school of this college 
for the past six years these courses have been offered and largely chosen by 
the teachers attending. Asa result of this work each state normal school in 
Missouri has a professor of agriculture. More than five hundred teachers 
have been trained in agriculture and horticulture by these institutions. This 
seems to be a practical way of getting nature study into the district schools of 
the state. 


PROF. HANSEN’S APPLE BULLETIN.—A recent letter from Prof. Hansen 
speaks of a large number of calls for this bulletin from Minnesota and that the 
issue is rapidly being exhausted. If others of our members desire to secure a 
copy they should apply for it at once. A reference to this bulletin will be 
found in the Secretary’s Corner of the June number under the title of ‘‘A 
Study of Northwestern Apples by Prof. Hansen’’. He has also in process of 
preparation a similar bulletin on crab apples and is planning another on plums. 
These three bulletins should make an invaluable compendium on tree fruits in 
the northwest and should be in the hands of all of our members who are in- 
terested in this branch of horticulture. 


PROF. ROBERTSON’S STRAWBERRY PATCH.—The following extract from a 
‘recent letter from Prof. Robertson is of special interest on account of the 
article he read at our last annual meeting on ‘‘Strawberries for the Farm,’’ in 
which he refers to his personal experience. His method of deep covering, 
which was criticized somewhat, seems not to have interfered with a bountiful 
yield. ‘‘Our strawberries, although we had no intention of doing a market 
business, yielded over six bushels some days. We picked about 1,200 quarts 
from the three little beds—one of them set out six years ago, another four,and 
the third one year ago. We had fresh strawberries on the table up to about 
the twentieth of July. So you see they were not all smothered out by the deep 
mulch,’’ 
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PLUM PITS AND CRAB APPLE SEEDS {N DEMAND—There is a large and 
growing demand for the pits of native Minnesota plums and the seed of crab 
apples. The crab apple of which the seed is especially desired is the old fash- 
ioned Siberian, red and yellow, Pyrus baccata, as it is technically called, but 
the seeds of any other crabs are wanted also, and a ready market will be found 
for them undoubtedly with the nurserymen of the northwest. Don’t forget to 
save also a few seeds of choice apples and especially of the longer keeping ones, 
of any hardy variety and good quality, to plant upon your own place. Every 
person should have a fewseedlings growing. That isthe way weexpect to get 
the apple the horticultural society has offered $1,000 for. You will enjoy 
the work, and something satisfactory to you is likely to come out of it, even if 
you do not get the prize. ; 


GOVERNMENT DISTRIBUTION OF SEEDS.—Secretary Wilson, of the U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, in his annual report announces a change in the nature of 
the work of this seed distribution, which if carried out will go far towards re- 
deeming the department from the lack of practical value heretofore attending 
this annual distribution. As announced, the department will gradually sub- 
stitute new or littie known varieties, such as specialties or novelties, for the 
more common sorts heretofore distributed. After distributing them one year, 
they will be dropped, and any demand for them will be supplied by the regu- 
lar trade. Soradicala change as this in the management of that business 
will be recognized as a great step in the direction of practical usefulness in the 
distribution and fair treatment for the men who are inthe seed trade as a busi- 
ness proposition. 


PREMIUMS ON APPLES AT THE WINTER MEETING.—The exact details of 
premiums to be offered on fruit at the coming winter meeting of the society 
have not been decided upon, but they will not differ materially from those of 
the previous year except the amount offered for seedling apples is likely to be 
increased. We hope that our members who can possibly plan to be present 
at the meeting will store specimens of everything that is worthy of exhibition 
and assist us in making the exhibit at this meeting the largest the society has 
ever made. It will have to be a big one, however, as the exhibit last year ran 
up in the neighborhood of 1,000 plates. Be especially particular to save any 
good early or late winter seedlings. The amount of premium offered on 
these will be divided pro rata, so that every seedling of some commercial value 
will be recognized at the distribution. Early apples which it is desired to pre- 
serve for this meeting can be sent to cold storage at Minneapolis, and tags for 
this purpose may be secured from the secretary on application. 


QUESTIONS. 


QUESTION —Can bog iron ore be made to supply the place of potash or 
any other constituent of a commercial fertilizer? Would it benefit bush fruits in. 
any way if incorporated in the soil they grow in? 


QUESTION.— Will some one through the Horticulturist give what informa- 
tion they can why some of our apple trees blight so badly this season? Is it on 
account of the character of the season or is there some other cause for it? Can 
it be remedied in some way through mulching or grafting? Is it the sap of 
the tree that causes it? I trim off the affected parts just a little below where 
the blight shows, and this seems to stop it from working downward, while I 
have noticed where trees become affected and no attention is given them the 
whole limb becomes affected. 
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The horticulturists of Minnesota, especially the members of 
the Minnesota State Horticultural Society, who almost en- 
tirely set up the display, have reason to be proud of the very fine 
show of fruit made at the late Minnesota State Fair, held on the 
last day of August and the first five days of September. The season 
was in one fespect unfavorable for this, in that it was unusually 
backward, and the fair being held earlier than usual it resulted in 
many varieties of fruit being unripe. Grapes and plums especially 
showed this, many varieties of each being exhibited in an entirely 
green condition and many other varieties only partially ripe. The 
late varieties of apples were also of course unripe and lacking in 
that brilliancy of color which pertains to many of the later keeping 
Minnesota sorts, but otherwise favorable climatic conditions had 
given the fruit unusual size. As a whole the exhibit was consider- 
ably ahead of a year ago, but if the fair could have been held a week 
later it would have added greatly to the size and beauty of 
the fruit. If the horticulturists of the state are to ask anything 
just now of the state fair management other than for a new build- 
ing, it would be that the fair might be held a week later so that the 
beauties of Minnesota fruits might be shown at their best. 

With the exception of a single plate of apples sent by Edson 
Gaylord, of Nora Springs, Iowa, all the fruit shown in the hall was 
of Minnesota growth. The point of principal interest was about 
the seedling apple table, where a great variety of new seedling ap- 
ples were shown, many of excellent quality and some that are evi- 
dently long keepers. The most interesting collection of seedlings 
this year came from the orchard of T. E. Perkins, of Red Wing. 
There were 124 plates in his collection, all grown from the seed of 
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a single Malinda tree, the seed having been planted some twelve 
years ago. This collection was especially noticeable on account of 
the specimens shown therein being: all of good size and appearance, 
apparently no inferior fruit in the collection. 

An interesting display of apples was made by Mr. H. J. Mel- 
gaard, of Argyle, Minnesota, located in the Red River valley within 
forty miles of the Manitoba line.. This collection, consisting of a 
number of standard varieties, was shown by itself in a glass dish 
with a suitable inscription. This glass dish with its contents can be 
seen in the accompanying engraving of the Perkins’ seedlings. 

A valuable display of seedlings was made from the Minnesota 
Experiment Station, something like sixty plates being shown, all 
handsome varieties of apples. There was also a small exhibit on the 
tables from the orchard station at Owatonna. 

Prof. F. L. Washburn, entomologist of the state experiment 
station, sent over a very interesting collection of insects injurious 
to fruits and fruit plants. These were grouped methodically in 
glass cases fastened to the wall in a convenient location and were 
evidently of much interest to the visitors in the hall. One of Mr. 
Washburn’s assistants spent considerable time there explaining the 
exhibit to inquirers. 

There were shown in all in Horticultural Hall, 3,789 plates of 
fruit, of which four were peaches, seven pears, 355 grapes, 333 
plums and 3,180 of apples, including crab apples. It was found 
necessary to use some of the elevated tables for the accommodation 
of a number of the sweepstake exhibitors, and the capacity of the 
hall was sorely tested. The best results in connection with this de- 
partment can probably be secured by decreasing the quantity of the 
exhibit and improving its quality, so that fewer of the smaller and 
comparatively valueless varieties of apples may be shown. Changes 
in the premium list looking to this end will probably be made the 
coming year. There were ten sweepstakes of apples shown, five 
“pecks of Wealthy” and eighteen collections of “ten varieties of ap- 
ples.” In the professional class, there were eight collections and 249 
single plate entries of apples. In the amateur class, there were ten 
collections and 260 single plate entries of apples. Of crabs and hy- 
brids, there were eleven collections shown and 165 single plates. 

Professional apples were judged by Prof. S. B. Green, and the 
amateurs by W. L. Parker. Messrs. Wyman Elliot, Clarence 
Wedge and Prof. S. B. Green acted as judges of seedling apples. 
_ Mr. A. B. Brackett judged the grapes and amateur flowers; Mr. 

Wyman Elliot, the plums; and Mr. Thomas H. Hall was judge of 
the professional plants and flowers. The result of this judging ap- 
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pears in the list following this article, showing the distribution of 
awards. 

As usual the mushroom exhibit attracted very much attention, 
and the weather this year being especially favorable for this kind 
of a display the space assigned was crowded throughout the fair. 
Prof. F. L. Washburn acted as judge in this class, distributing 
the premiums among five competitors, who were all members of the 
Minneapolis Mycological Society. 

The florist’s display occupied as usual the shelving running 
around the outside of the room and made a very beautiful display, 
furnishing in large degree the ornamental feature of the hall. 

There were five exhibits made by nurserymen, two in the north- 
east corner of the hall, by C. W. Sampson and C. P. Nichols; two 
in. the northwest corner, by A. A. Bost and B. T. Hoyt, and the 
Jewell Nursery Company put up its usual very attractive display in 
the center of the hall. 

Considerable fruit was secured from the display this year to be 
put up in glass cans for the St. Louis Exposition, the best of the 
various varieties of apples and other fruits being taken for this pur- 
pose with the consent of the exhibitors. A very fine collection was 
also made up late in the week by Mr. Wyman Elliot and sent to 
Boston to be displayed there at the biennial session of the American 
Pomological Society, which met September 10 and 11. This col- 
lection included all the staple varieties of apples grown in the state. 
as well as the more promising seedlings, including nearly the full 
collection of the Perkin’s seedlings described above. Mr. Elliot 
-went to Boston himself with this fruit immediately after the close 
of the fair. 


PLANTING BULBS IN THE FALL.—The time to prepare for the spring feast 
of flowers is in the fall, says Country Life in America. Too often people for- 
get all about it until they see the tulips in the parks or in their neighbors’ gar- 
dens, and then they hie to the bulb-seller in a quest for bulbs. Generally 
speaking, from the middle of October until the ground is closed with frost the 
bulbs for spring flowering may be planted. Some of the species are late in 
ripening,—lily-of-the-valley, for instance—and so the planting stock is not 
available until November. In our northern climate frost and snow may have 
made their appearance before these are procurable, so the expedient of covering 
the ground where they are to be planted must be adopted. Coarse bagging 
spread over the ground and a covering of three or four inches of leaves, hay 
or litter of any kind will answer. The best bulb garden the writer ever had— 
a small one, ’tis true—was planted on New Year’s Day, the soil having been 
kept frost-free by the method described. However, unquestionably, the earlier 
the better The first customers get the best stock, and the amateur will do well 
to order his hardy bulbs in September, for October planting. 
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PREMIUMS AWARDED ON FRUIT AT THE MINNESOTA 
STATE FAIR IN 1903. 
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COLLECTION (HYBRIDS AND CRABS EXCEPTED). 
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3rd 
Prem. 


-50 


-50 


-50 


50 


-50 


50 


6th 
Prem. 


$0.50 


-50 


50 


-50 


-50 
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SINGLE PLATES. ist 2nd 3rd 
Prem. Prem. Prem. 
Anisim— 
H. F. Busse, Minneapolis........--++++++- Saas otaie wel s atees se ae $1.00 
H. W. Shuman, Excelsior..........-eeeeeeeeeee cece eceee $0.75 
FIRE AWVIIEINORG sean. cial Go's o eialelvleleic' ol ala! adic stele 6 00 s]eissleruie oslo $0.50 
Antonovka— ~ 
12 Gee Sb Si roe) ci Fn ae anes Bono OOOO COO Oro DCCre OOO 1.00 
F. J. Butterfield, Long Lake............eseeeserevevsecees A “ 


Ben Davis— 

D. F. Akin, Farmington...........2.eseeeeee cece ccesccene 1.00 

Wm. Oxford, Freeburg. ....... cece cece cece crc ee cece ecreee 

Hamlin V. Poore, Bird Island.........--.-ssseeeeee ee eeees .50 
Brett— 

P, H. Perry, Excelsior........ ccc ccccceccscecerccecccccs 1.00 ‘ 

Re EB Coleman, Wionet, LAKE: 6 cc..c cece cece veetcccccess Py (3) 

W. J. Tingley, Withrow.........-.cscecssccsccrcerccccees .50 
Borovinca— 

Mrs. S. R. Spates, Wayzata.......cccccccscvccvcrccsccsces 1.00 

TEL c\io “STATING ts ge eR pom Go OSE Bon OnGe Go Ge ORO DEOpOSeno ce cc By 43) 

P03 Ola] FET ERE AO A agotciy Cra CI ch E CEICCIRIICINICLOCOICIOn tO .50 
Charlamoff— 

Tah ORS EEC a SSeS GOAL COICO Oe COE IOI: SESS eons 1.00 

ME Tee EV OUaSAE a5 capcitioh cc, c aistorapeh occlaeh acto <.0's Solejeseis wisi. cclexe's .75 

EARN Po DU WETSENIRUII Ese = (crs: cis'etar ate arstn sialerereierev ere ol Susiatcrelis e010) «('0, ime) sce) ¢ 2) .50 
Fameuse— 

NisseAncderson= Wuadlre « CLEY crcrats eters alels (olcle! ofo'm oa! of o).ohci2) ovals iol sveaid 1.00 

1D), Ta ahd CE eG See ISO oc 0 AREA Cte Sepa eriDonooric at orks 

TES Dad Vee So a ee eieiaiele wiela oini'aie s/ainVelatiol ava sual a) eafoveNrora)e loveie jaro ; .50 
Golden Russet— 

Wii, MO Re (0h y 6 ge ato An ACOA GO eIne od OOO CAG Oman CDE ODIC 1.00 

Pee mIRC eli Elettyiinl ONG 2s a hrc.c tices oste ayers. o @ cus eters s wie eraie aT 

Grundy— 

VIR RIVIT EC I C Neo areca skoters one Share SAGE oe AAS otece acre 1.00 

BAe, PRCT eS aie NE pied whole neta Owe ela al ofa ref eretaratayety, «abot a 3 

Haas— 

PDE eae RH XCeISION ncccrela +3 sjslete rere) e).oiaye. 6 Re SS ae OR Bic 1.00 

POT MOA ECetLGl lteter ee creas cuctore cia iattel ol 'exn’ © clelele, crews lace (tereleseis mete 

(3 TEST Se A aee AOA COC ORICA G ROC CT OE RIGEES Isa cn are -50 

Judson— 

Nil Gey iel hell le natn Bla 46 Ae ad arto de Steric cee: FOR IE 1.00 

ieity ECTS)... /..00 SB REOGOE ID SOO OES > CS BAIA Soi ie ict 41D 

Kaump— 

AVRCMPIVERS NTE Eevee s wictsta te csetelc cureie ehetels le elele ereloieis. ove aussi sieleieiete 1.00 

EQS MmAC UIATTIVELINS -yats cis, srovere tio iaiets wisietatele ee ote sel cieVale sie seme ce ete my (5) 

\Lowland Raspberry— 

LD ME NE LOE A Psa GEE GR SERCH See UIC oncom ~p.domaip ian an 1.00 
Longfield— 

RET AVVO d CEP OLE a orc stor atal o cata N ovauetofal diet sakeisveliet ois iwreycnafp io ere ole e's 1.00 

eH cE CIS SS Coeev, Pate heete.n erehe: ora: aie otwiales crater alere terereie¥eu-e je sia) 2 ele ree vesetereis Py (39 

ESAS Se LOL iat WIN EeAT ote ohare res creusteteialevevers olereles el teen wleminis .50 
Malinda— 

Sealer ING Ww IWATKCE. ie. cs cies clele soe eltiseicc. ess siariclnies 1.00 

AEs ee OLE IMAM IONE LALO se core creisie ne nia Oatele aie lc Sialewieye - ey 3) 

PRUNES OO Ter) 05 1A SS Sete. ee -50 


Ss. MD SIV ET eras MY AGAT oc ois: cise cvevole ele soieve is sanats oleic: dusifotidvancleisieve 1.00 
ME Dees) CUA) Setter NeVs re) Sy ota) a ao tteiet eis oinla avautysis love che ovehe terete iaialeieseuete : .50 
PA EE METH EN c o ye: oieie: aicieralsvare teal be Zerensveleve)cl aie wiciers\oRhe wld ol ois Geis wisi 1.00 


ANey EMR ERAS oiWe ofc aia) Acyl ofa o RE oe cue lo.s ols ala eu o wiouate dun io Stabe ewer -50 
Ostrokoff— 

AME Lee TCO OO NEATAT RID tas cafc,'S(c we aate\ ote) © eyere el ov6i'e esr oy ey eas Btwse, ole ot are Teneo Bees 1.00 
Peter— 

ANGrewrnWalents, Clevelana... oo oc ceresis - cease decaeie ow > 1.00 

Thos: Cealpots Wives . as Hee ctAcls chet el toon bie toe ae nies S145) 

Mi Sea Paes ALCS a2 oto sa. ets seyosyayatenet lo Syeueia™ Ob eles Shi aahe baste: .50 
Phoebe— 

TE EAA See ete a a a ety nic in ahaa eemead aie tals cyemaa a aes a ees 1.00 


DSC AY ea Petes aa Go separ vy aie en wid care ae ea eer 1.00 
St. Lawrence— 

EMD WPS EGECTALC Te trelas a1t6'S .'e,ci'ei eae ec apa o's 4 OA Soe Sea utilerdc 1.00 

US ETS pa aah ee sere ee ata o ein wie ie wise splisilaiio sah hasten Se ay hs 
Striped Anis— 

SUNSET I a ONT OVER rn at eicrat Se else clas icik6 othe eae ore ee ote ack 1.00 


Tetofsky— ; 
SORE, VU ALE IAT ORE eis ooh 58d st ik usher ote eee ado ss iantois Sous dee cis 1.00 


CRNIEMG ee RO na eat Rte es lS, ; .50 


> i> 


“Pp HP iP 
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1st 2nd ole 
Prem. Prem. Prem. 
Utter— 
Gusto JOHNSON, SEX CEISION.<.1a/ealaless treletejeleltvetererslaleherstclshersfeteneysteteis 1.00 
INTIS TANGELSON! . 2.225 n ie eee ae eel otern etele mie ate dnin tere mate tame Reveieve rele totes ne 
AS SME IMTEGIELIE ch. cccnreicicc c oteteintere tere ehetete ote chal Matelsntar Naat tatay tere -50 
University— 
NA eS MIU GAICTI Ai Spee ts ts avs ars fe tele secre niletctotohe het enchoinimctfelisy sire) ay ctanetetepateye 1.00 
ENS GEL, SWiDitmOre ee ss «cise ele ae otal to etats ererose te ei elole Iereteievee ies vei .75 
TED), SW 28 (SHIMIAM 5 oe. oc ais Sisle lee dvlere rece leieve Sale e onete la tale etek ferale mmeaatt tee -50 
Wolf River— 
PEAC@EL EL CRIA co) on ipa iste tec bis oe Bi avac chainree colo) ole robetode etn oie ta atetetererstehcic 1.00 
ohn! Oral, sVViaASM PUL: eerste oleic ele eselototeratetetesteteleloteratons 16 
TAS TIE SMITECIONI’. ois wie scca steve ‘ols sete ee ie ote lo Ms aoe aco etalo te Pe Tollevelate oe falta te .50 
White Pigeon— 
A, Mace Opa LorK0 eee cenre oer og na 5 cca Ese com oc oon Conc oound 1.00 
Walbridge— 
AYYioa hea Ob ilo) do anes Aero at Soma thai ania cts tcl Oa Sisco 1.00 
INTIS) VAMIGErSOM . o. oak a elclel Cololeceele & ste wis tie Seve Renae ee ee an5 
Yellow Transparent— 
SJE eee Re, MOVUITIATIDITIS a oreye sare toe te te eltore torte ins fortes to tevava tated oleic love falevetetetteye 1.00 
Yellow Sweet— 
Deer ER ent COUIYITINUIS 2 Petters) aye: Aiea rereiede detente ie ereilaenountet vere tere teteie met toteke tate te 1.00 


ASE 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 
Prem. Prem. Prem. Prem. Prem. Prem. 

Duchess— 

lets 1els SiswinkinleA nae danodaacacse $1.75 

O. C. Thompson, Farmington.. $1.50 

Paul Burtzlaff, Stillwater $1.25 

Red. sputterticld ©. 0. nee etedes $1.00 

INGISWANTC ST SOMN ..eere cts teiererelerevee ter $0.75 

ET. PRU ISSEi te so eo letine chifototeteterete $0.50 
Hibernal— 

/ NG D Age O(c WROD OGG OD DIO Gore 1S 

INDIS -ANGERSON!$ 5.575 ekine alow ses et 1.50 

L. Bartlett, Zumbro Falls...... 1.25 

shy Jake Michiana ganado oon eos 1.00 

EL: VELA FELEIISieeysis tebatetsteteletetebeteletelohes HS 

SW ato IVE OY, ereicreces archatetsetoteto .50 
Okabena— 

ET AED) REL EIMG a tepetonenstovess piever ereverskere to 

FT: OR. (BUSSE Misiatern ae me aieleoheve sls ors 1.50 

P,. M. Dahl. Minneapolis....... 1.25 

PAS RIVE NITE CIOIS vce st eraiets) oy otellerekere 1.00 

SOs Miller ee fares eed otis s steve .75 

NPG. “iaveker orn eis aouanouconuGT 50 
Patten’s Greening— 

Mrs’ (Sik Dates tecacvs etarerare. arave 1275 

AG cAG BOS fe EXCElSIOM aes © mics c= 50 
Sele) SWihitniore:. ier eeusisaces:. a aber As) 


BM) sence Fk es os eet ee ; 15 
Bes ee to Ca .50 


> 
o 
i 
iq) 
fet) 
e) 
a 
ran 
“1 
ol 


Emil Sahler, Waseca.. Pe 1.50 
Gust Johnson 
Wid REINS S Yieicrometarsiela seis ote mitae 1.00 

MrsiiS. RAVSDatesiansiaic) <0 eee S043) 

ER EDS JEVGIMISINe. oo. site iors ,e hore roteueten .50 


SAL HD): EACH occ. iar the tievareraevareieisre is as) 

isbr lebe Vidaiisonlondoy eoemup eum oes 1.50 

ASHEN. EVSIN Ss ave eveiees iene" weretayss ienete 125 

A. H. Opsahl, Minneapolis..... 1.00 

MEPS iS eeee DAUCS Mis eiels sues scos : is 

Bee Ie ASUS TCL Gece aise cist edanetevevsie .50 


SEEDLING APPLES. 


Judges—Clarence Wedge, Albert Lea, Minn.; Wyman Elliot, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Samuel B. Green, St. Anthony Park. 


COLLECTION, EXCLUDING CRABS AND HYBRIDS. 


WU IBY Perloins FRG GR Wan Sa. (ovaceccnoievetotel ovckel etetol ot clehetehorera¥ Wotskalevayotatenoyevarots naMaioiicl shale eee ee $7.00 
D. E. “Akin, Marmine torn wiic5 54 2s lepe cie atakeie terete ote yore lees etenedete terete! es oce, Sata nto ae ene 5.60 
Di Ch Hazelton sl@ utler ns sarc sat Movshsverse tonal ote paket stanevsectercvebeveRoraovercyereRiees salar ord let tant alana 5.60 
Hamlin ve, eoore, bird) island’... .).1.< Fd oh, vjbtavarolepete ees Wis ic haces arefardeabat otatece es skeeeaenS 4.60 
IB AbicTe Denier zh aoolva110) aE Me Taco ccodaomo oooDopeogopdacoaccocous ddd 3.60 
Frank Yahnke, Winona........... sjeile stir eels’ sioxeisherere Mueletelotaeteetas isle oie shea ie\s| abe es tetene 3.60 
COLLECTION OF CRABS AND HYBRIDS. 
pO Pint Oia s Wa lice) olen cary SAE CRON eeerec ee ny ncaa emo iS oecic siotio Graiero cio oa ord old. d¢ $8.00 
TTC DAVY, FSi 5 isi ogre eschew craters, teary “ee rae ano) aie obser ale sveyonetae Aetiay ol alepomOk eat et cthey a) ict ton seme eae 4.00 


Te YS PARIS sya, oie ace fa aye. ord ah-a can sier sstjcl 0h ctrevenov a ey Ala a/c otlerret Stel vee ceray oiletion els) otey ey orci eeenerene Rees 3.00 
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FALL VARIETY. 
ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
Prem. Prem. Prem. . Prem 
aie: PCrRiiS 2 tae ot eda oes ce a Saetatticraieta arctan sree $6.00 
PC tr Zeta CHEER cette eee ct ae cece ces $4.00 
ee Be Brand -& Son. haribitiieen.oncc assests nnss 2 $2.00 
AW, AS CA VS Biles REVCR. on boc ere cceecclces eaves $1.00 
FALL VARIETY, OPEN TO ALL. 
Py ve PRLS, Ee San ieee ce oars cine dS wie aloare's was 6.00 
1 MOORE Br ea - s CR ee e  e 4.00 
PAR ee Cae EAS Sacral aee yu, cgcpen tt or ev avavey oyarchevayaFebonavaxcleschavarovers 2.00 
Wey ee Vay ter ait PEER COCISION= wire aie wis Kine’ o aa oseie Sa eteaie 1.00 
WINTER VARIETY (NOT SWEET) 
DEIR DIE at WN ri Se oa er Se aoc reece 10.00 
7 STSsy BUA oa Sg reer iat 6 8 teil Se en 8.00 
pPeEtezelTOM Stas Nain ee nas es Pte Sete bees 4.00 
PERI SOIR Sq cole Pees coe emwignctsj inte «asa «3 2.00 
WINTER VARIETY (NOT SWEET), OPEN TO ALL. 
PD TAR ane Sn, a a a ea 10.00 
eine Vike | oe 5 SS Sek ee Cee 55d 2s bs Ss 8.00 
Semen, Er ttith Ve, HON: 2. Ja ate Se esloe cae saa ee 4.00 
wn MEM ADCS PRR riage ect petorietrarie 2.00 
SWEET VARIETY. 
ist 2nd 3rd 
Prem Prem Prem 
CRB py eR OST ETE ere a olata Sask cole intacn alcity wie. ake ote taints wae «cole ehee a $6.00 
Be Oe PEPE NGI ea neic ian « nero on oa a men aie eke ciate alee as Gee. ciere $4.00 
pee EOE T CCVTISS ef a3 ue a's ta'e me nine and Gia armain 2a eG Ge dinle oan waleraloe $2.00 
CRABS AND HYBRIDS. 
Judge—Prof. S. B. Green. 
COLLECTION NOT TO EXCEED 15 VARIETIES. 
EMER ISS IT ar Pra hececee chee aay clade wala a So tielaia alo Se Minnie oeycasan sade Rapante $3.85 
eM EEA ra Re elas ae ic jaan, water ooo’ caer cee ew cae anee sun w om teaSee Tote 3.85 
ree MPEP ya eas one auld os wae ae ew ene Ra Bae a. eae aie ets Coin 3.70 
ieee SMT Irs BAe Se Nevarcrotieracale slciaca ct Were moe cae tee PoC one hee ee aon 
Eee WME ESSE RENIN Cre ere ies are ee nce cls 016 3 8, PAWS @ soEES oa we ue Dade nee Cabduen oteebon 3.40 
RESIGN eS cocaine are Ate a tascha www a rete ee ae. e Moan Bide wwinS uaa hee webs Melee es 3.40 
IRM ERIE EOE HOU] oys.3.c's acne ie 0.65 0.0 a1dicte Hyasitiel sc ambisinmeie ae mis aydad Sues ane ato 3.uU 
POORER ETRE Sis rn on Se nano ce ramen cars Kieiiainbie ctuls 6 wale Omarce ata 1.70 
eM RENEE Nea c's hale we one cee Pata ab cals tia aie Betas GEG Bie a c.cceescceneces 2.15 
LEU DE IS SA 2 SAS GAA ABA BEIT ES yeep i aie gee ie eg CA neh Pie img a LOZ 
SINGLE PLATES 
1st 2nd 3rd 
Prem. Prem Prem 
Dartt— 
See PEP CITES C MOPUL 2/2 a15 Nave Sarees & sieinis wide. 4 cote ce oe ee ee $1.00 
Mien HE Tey OUNIEFTOW occ cc uics sos Comes oudedocckecenan ce $0.75 
FES?) CECAen MX CCISION. oo 55 tie socis ololdia ae a Saisie Lots POCu oe Se $0.50 
Early Strawberry— 
Eee ET eI utloy MS CHEWALCI. «seis c 6 Scion dicielersPDoccleraversdover® Le Helder 1.00 
ane OWAT sHamimond, Minn. <1 ce0. onc nw'Snoowonceettte 1b 
PU BeBe icra a/c 2 ok Nad, cua oe ower eur ouuk sees ea .50 
Florence— 
WEE ees I SDALCS 5) WAPEALD cic. ob Sew a kK Ow vin oaiccuind ocala 1.00 
F. I. Harris, La Crescent ante Scie AOI Moree ware, weet Ol cane ele Shares ares .75 
€.. W. Sampson.. Darvakidd dele erhewreuea'sisleceMie ¢ sjclcecctueas -50 
Gideon’s No. — 
AN ail GOH STS ELS) 2 Se A eee en By i ne ey a 1.00 
Oghly Brayidice an, WATIDAUIC. = «ce co oc «ko wd hese adic sees de 75 
W. L. Parker, Farmington Bee cele teeta eens obese ate -50 
General Grant— 
ype 01 SATS Te IR ne a ee Ay re 1.00 
W. L. Parker.. SAI SE SCS are EGE AE Ba 655 
A. M. Mitchell, ‘Hammond. Bachata Siac ecmias chat xite cobete sare te et ale eras oe .50 
Gibb— 
1S SAS AS] OS a ee a a 1.00 
Hyslop— 
Ee Pe Busses Minneapolis. vie.2 c<\s'e<'c dca swale ccc « cewncs. 1.00 
ye Siples tre SES y A a ap eon lint Eee pai e Be Pape .72 
" Lyman’s Prolific— 
PER piles AESEISSG tsa) Seth Sora hk oi Ala ane Sicha alate the Ay RMI BRR eee 1.00 
ER Pe WEE ORE rare oy ee eee Ne es Ne Rs Uo 1b 
Clie Sampson Wx GCelsion foo None ee .50 
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1st 


Prem. 
Martha— 
SDDS MGC AICHs atcisicsci sce sroih svaseiey eyes nye iaterelecs elas etois alors cetorerete omtee wie 1.00 


ET PR SAB USS Cit iia cscs o wile Yo: Hear alo suolenchenetolone lo mh ratauees tore lors Fete fembateanaie 
Minnesota— 

DWV Fes as PPAR ON. fs cate ro ce oats vores cehretelavareere eeevane alae ohemistereee ranetete mr cee yorarom 1.00 

Jacob/Dummer, St. Georges: 2.2. cisieichele © cha Ci len sins oe. cers 

PAUL ME ULEZIAIL vols a telovaiens rola aViake Pavctlotstee tate chile keroietnroiherotei nce 
Orange— 

Ry a ee wett. Hari bail tao icles tor syeias otarevebotiversvalereval eho. stererenavare 1.00 

IP SeNICHOISS INOPEMTIEI® 5 cso ctelnccieerereeleiecemenG crea cca kecr 

PAREN ESL SSO sche yalenal'a reyes Gove: Siero eiclereusie wiete eis aleieteh a ciaeieleniokd erocieierierel ste 

October— 

Walwerdins reepontns akc crkietteak mie sine CeEIe ae oe lcbinelnatos 1.00 

Pride of Minneapolis— 

AY AMES USS Oat, sre coite adore, sievalie tere tote terete eee cetatone avattotetelote terete tats tnie tetaeenane 1.00 

SRE WHheALON ANTOETIS yolnsicjersietetehe mre clots oe eee eee eh Lees 

Shields— 

EWE) PISO ACI a layeterate tos etora'e fel ole. ol sieivisie)ajstoretuicie eiteistelereusteee re ste tene seo aio welt 


ee VVC COM cinsieconic sole sisicictetanlatiemericrciers 
Sweet Russet— 
Geo: W2iStrand Waylors) Walls isis sr. cstevare ay skee- 3 aoe ears stove lero 1.00 


Om> om > ma 


EX. FHGINS.. 2 cence cece eceescccieccencriccssesecscce 1.00 


Pe AVVO ACORD ste haieioyeicke store loyotorerelstaravere reer ol eceleteteusyecalreneloiehavarerats 
Transcendent 
AQMEICINIS): clsfeicssresiccevers niciare oleiestusiech wee tete ne, woe 5,5 SS ore ees 1.00 
ICA TD os cate. sare tersicuetercyeta oreumienera lsyertie a orete sone aiasia traces sitiniete 

ED VWI LEVON Co) sisi a felevsucte heey elise a serene elaatoviers tates etenerevate 
Virginia— 

WieliKeaysa Blk River. sconce nated clvaseterctaiare cteteteeieiatere seve 1.00 
SY MIG SC Ciara tas cc vere ycrcrevs asi oneveleiejeuc tare veeile\ele.aves.araradekemvevetotels Gintarctae 
SPS UISS C6 in tare rercneroreporerelc alei= as agste lo vorn a, tgaiel's op akateyepases Sei oremere, earn 
Whitney— 

He Sharrar’, White Gar <.claccrcloe cl crsre.n cis eietenereiccions. thet eve ate 1.00 
PSS) PEPYS partes iy... crevesrousleravevere akecie, dare aise esretetsereterens sietehe 

WS aASS. Merriam Tear ccs cere eres iee.ne is eteiclenielomaes tleisraneravosiane 


PLUMS. 
Judge—Wyman Elliot, Minneapolis, Minn. 
SWEEPSTAKES COLLECTION. 


Sa feP tem Onn 


= 


Martin “Penning; iSIEepy TV wecre aiere «steers! cle pie o ois, oisleyclloieis teserehovelelotcng a oisle tere eexetterane 
EESW sonuman, ExGelsSion ss: \s:Necusteis cine otaclefoleia, siete las ears atals ve lecessicrsisyelsacievetsieietctoete 
Je oR. ACummMins: HMadeSmi) Prairie eae s,cndiavevscetsilescanaiet coeus ms pliciavaiars: 6 atsttetersears:aveleqneteseuereneee 
Hamline ve Poore,; Bind! WSlamd . se ocacee ora alarctensch a erevolv sues eraperetacoters oie loyelsi eat eee 
Sheet: MEL OW ANG MAEDA IITILOIG o's ersicperele cievenciays slaysl ovetce teligels aletelelereeleteleievelokele rete eicle oterate tenes 
ig SE USSC PAVEINTICAD OLIS fy. favo ey avolevevenevensvsyersveFereyel es Uatiataye) tenelietarelsferetalspeleicls eastct keane eens 
Oel DO) kc (=) oa] Bib hee) 1s ee GCE TUII-E SR RAO io ro Ont aoc omioiaimocccon Pomme oc 


2nd 


Prem. 


-75 


15 


15 


75 


15 


-75 


75 


-75 


-75 


-75 


(COLLECTION NOT TO EXCEED FIFTEEN VARITIES.) 


Gust TOHnSON; VOX CISION Soo: veie tice oud Vas so oe ele die velo vse, Shetonei oa teirelle sie avelaveteds bole s eteuebeteaete 
R. H. L. Jewett, Faribault 
NiismAn@denson, HUake (Citys. x cis) vemche aiuelateirie orale etale nis cision 4 ‘a 
Uprehalie VEeWanal ian MV AtaVoy ot MAO DOA Aton Oe A bOUUDOOE nO OU Co CODbbEn oOo cos on 
Martineseenming ISIEE py: TLV a. sieisin aa ele /e tele ete rele lelele)aloyaloistoibhetetale ate iscetetehatstele) sletetete 
di Jats Islon hes alanine MAAN RAMAN OOOO DUOODE dno anodocecoumancbonooo+ 7: 
COPE: GOVE SIGUE TMC i ic. 6 sain averlanc a tenaahotesolebanaheneebeiatecpislccane wolkegekey stan uacs) Le LOTS ements 
SINGLE PLATES. 
1st 2nd 
Prem. Prem. 

Aitkin— 
IAS OW) eeSCAV SG, MH MICMERLV.CLS. < aytsintars miereveleraustatoteteteierenenavetevatoieestelaVers $1.00 

Eureka— 
DS wali. G 0 OKs yeescretedtersvererstoralovetora bc ernie wastes overe ebeuateronsversharel syeie.e7s 1.00 

Black Hawk— 
DDS Walit LOO OK ciate re terccalec crete a: ctevaiel alia: orate ‘avetie ia tevais eters iene oe Vae toner aero iene 1.00 

Cheney— 
IW edi LIM EM Nis. oheyecar tranche cue sitre  wuekd, © mo erereuevoveresaterst orotwiaRehapercteconerenets 1.00 
GUS OHMS ON si aterereteleicrase siers oi as 6 cies reve ra tadevers|ctere htets aloriaimeressiobeteieiers $0.75 
Geos WE SSUPan Gis), ciscrcsctealc rere oa eia a ave ctardhe see eaete eke ora teher eye crerarsite 

De Soto— 
Ae Mi MCCHell oo oot Stit core aiste te sterols ovis thesis el etelet oie sporereiereireeners 1.00 
As AL) ROSE, 2d ciaerereisunnate ous clthe v scemate seecsiateloene te erenelaectisleierelfer tiene acta) 


EV? WASPOOLG! lnc. wc cto eierd othe bee etcetera oe Goninoie ce Meigs ait ee cients 


3rd 
Prem. 


-50 


-50 


-50 


-50 


-50 


-50 


-50 


-50 


-50 


3rd 
Prem. 


$0.50 


-50 
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1st 2nd 3rd 
Prem. Prem. Prem. 

American Eagle— 

PIPE OOK sa co cies snus obs mactade cae te soa Sereetereerceee 1.00 
Forest Garden— 

ea Ae IOWA Oe os n.2 cisis 0 i<lcidiogs an ma a SEER GE aE Bene | wae, 2.00 

Pa br CALM Ee a ale da an el araidin at aldiaicla ale ec clatua ss seaa'ns sca celal -75 

Pere get ATNICE: eels ote nel ctalnioie.o, cicjeleya's fate a ala at ata taninctotal ohale taletn telat .50 
Hawkeye— 

Ege eePie SS VospTENICO 1 etter ol aie ajaefer =e ein aia) lal oe Si c'ee s,0 sie ae 0 hn,e Sima 3 1.00 

Dele Be ESS a aaa ieia se acetates Ate dels da chapiduccs cetcnecee ces Py (35 

cA Aa SepaaEe eh tao ie Se cicldin cichve es c's creidn'e"ells le slalale a's 'e)ate"a's"s'stolotetatel .50 
New Ulm— 

te Oe CEL ee ee nemats Ce d sien clssine erin claw alcis/wcw'e.e «om 1.00 

STS) NRG SS SOE A IMAI iain a Sr ares napa etATe -75 

SUES OPENER BRET oe Fee Rena en's oun nicle aa dacicie le S'clutal ania ath ate’ale lar ptalahate -50 
Ocheeda— 

Pen EE OES ere te on orca wia miele sicko’ s (al ctata ere bia tan'alelolele .ela%e “ela etek 1.00 


PRUE REN ie een ee ellen ono casks eee : 50 


Reet RStaEREESTIS CSSD clea e Sala (e/a aatainie nial stata) a whim aie sialn ma qatcans howe e -75 

RC REIN COED eee io ON cra iowe m) ain cm eae sm ole o.oo Se aw lel al diaiateiaicineles .50 
Rollingstone— 

SRP ARONEE FURGOCEI CL] So noe crc, eae cote Ow ne Sw Wie a ohS slew 'e is ale a\'s/s Wine oo afel 1.00 


IS UECRI TEAS IO a2 oh nidclee Sacto sac cee oa aw lala o\c'ecalela clcjelm ame e/avare .50 
Stoddard— ; 

CREPES OM PERE Ce Ft ons ony ran Velatoraiolelaiee Orelte we eine Rinne alee cee Sm 1.00 

Ste ODES oleh nls are aintn oe etn 3 re tee ce cieivwanns some scene HS <7 

SNe eRe ee ENN OU go wha S oro aiat wlctuieinistal ern iebelo a eiaierarare sere ardierlials, Se eawe .50 
Surprise— 

Ei ae PP OWEEE co hs ao ataeo a cree teens ose aes ode el aite we 1.00 

PE VW SUT Tes BE a pe i a a a 7) 

ER Eee EI SO Eh eo ens e's soon ocape w Saleta arorste erctcicla a 'm'slm(w'a\n'o.» Wn else .50 
Weaver— 

MESS SAGE SPTECSc oG 6k aw ea peect le wecern ceesedesecaacedees 1.00 

WE ere EBENC Fete Seer tailele Sc) eee Ses, c oan co meio c dae claie s welalg aalne ~ 75 

PEM Ee ESRESS Eto aess go oe nieces on a ceva cline atnieln ila, n/avalle, mle ol wtovettataiate .50 
Wolf— 


15. TRIG a5 SY a 8 CS ee ROR Ss Rate ae PO Pee HE .50 
Wyant— 

Tags A We | ee ee ne SS ee! 5 ES a Aa eee a 1.00 

Sree SEP CPOITISONS. SUE a ota c's ceca os irae coe cle cee twee sie «tS 

Set eee ERO WAE iw file oie ecco eelaine Gc a oc\ela clea a asiiteiececaacenacacen .50 
Seedling Plum, to equal or excel the De Soto— 

TDi, SSE e Ep Co a Bree tle ie be ie 5.00 

R. H. L. Jewett 

R. H. L. Jewett 
. Pears— 

ieee eva PRNIBNDT ELIS NeoPa a tase icc attaielafel nfvie sat baieterefa laren [eva ace ale mere a's 2.00 

CT VACA. sss alece's wwsced SAW Satateteie afeeiohavarclarsbaiae deca 1.00 


Sand Cherries— 
RirsAise Sec DRECS Ss sac bv cicneleis dc tremens sca veces abacobare es 1.00 
SPEC ER, VEE en chess a3 0D crave Brad el e asa\ayal catain inlay aia ete; Nope ro these etic eee 27D 
CPV eA TTIISOH coer otatn Uae ts witin clrme'croretn dae ole clam ancletaree ax -50 


GRAPES. 


Judge—A. Brackett, Excelsior. 
COLLECTION OF GRAPES. 


Pate RG SOR DS IE ECISIGN « «orn a.a tc wists, oleh! o anale. nikialenesert lass le Glace Gominwiahe mele ae at we $23.00 
ahelehartans MPCCISiGns Yio. cra daicis al te do wae. dead 4 a eee we Sunes b ucica se cee Sosen) LLOs00 
EU OSE BECO ISION 2 os ornate 6.5 a vins ed cad odd d Jat eae = ese os maleina lw aisle ae, 0 e.cieraletare 9.25 
EOE IES CRISIOB << 5, < c/c a/cctaleia’sin'didinte hts tavaratasaversielwieyeys ais.erelb eyes) & 6 ave ei faata 6.90 
ee Larrivee Men GreS@CH tes occ. wesc te «cae cniliew sumac ianie’s ota nate tid a alals alder 3.65 
Sl Pea PrtGCCISiOl: ss Boao dcp 6 daa 2 acral det oak ind Saens wn tion's ais NEE 3.45 


1st 2nd 3rd 4th 
Prem. Prem. Prem. Prem. 


SINGLE PLATES. 


ee AS BOR Eee te ean eles dies 0,0 6 sae alan a ecbitacesa o dete $0.50 
Aminia— 

listed GUNNOR se setae vc a wais.c,ae a0 ein hes mnie eatetes 1.50 

Peed ESOS Ed nie Seiten siniacle's «tal acon acme carats aes 1.00 
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1st 
Prem. 
Barry— 
GUSEVTOMMS OM) (ove stott otevclcvssetarsse re ete pealerelete se eeslore ciara oles 1.50 
(CSG eho Reine Sh bump addacpods Goon dato oduareads 
Brighton— 
A AUTy BOS Grrenaiuis els le tes enlace ais Manenetete telat ere ts Sreversic rove teats e 1.50 


DS aN AS VATS venets cus tave'sistoxelskaisiet suction 8c teteievelisyeisi ov aysl sean siotere 
Concord— 

Chas; ‘Giesman, MerriamUParkss o2- sices sticicieiec cline 150 

Guster JOOS OME ola tetsictetete olarere wuaie eis pictieae mictets clererebere 

ETS NEG gE. Cea, cuioite oho sohoiooVor cies fur cneteVohorecerscea\aieeieueterniere 
Cottage— 

GUST ATOMS OM tevcrs ete. fasis ep tere epetoynvacaatole erevavel eve veltaehehcRests 1.50 


das Avs IOS S Ce Bodh o SES Ateouseon bs oonenes cooonoeonc 1.50 


IED Sale © Sinha ete fave torer ein love veneieh eis tm eve ansteveve alle a tateneteusbereoGte 1.50 


GSEs OMS OMe wrevels Cites sheroeie eteves> oe? arersteleveiaohoseceietete © rion 

(GRAS? UGHESIM A ersseseore wiovseiecs severe egations ereraiay eters aun chores 
Duchess— 

FAG Tes, MOTI C ieh2ye acs. '6 Le veupis aces sitoss (Wailelshel'y. © sloters. ©. psheleveis (eke sete 1.50 


ENON TREY OSs etetelellane vets deters ie careteirocete’ 1 clonsys) spsjetensisuscedersterckovers 


AE FAIRE OSC poles isredatese ied ofa, eres lat ave-jeve thehe,(e.r0) euoi exes afore tedohe 1.50 

TSA ea BAMEOM 2. icratain evetetese soe teueroveleue’o velo st omreriecieeien 

GATSERT OMS OMG. va'egolerars otevencio:s te iovse ioserevene toleie eke toleneueuevel ss 
Eldorado— 

TSalbellamBantOn’ asrsleretevetere@ 0% ois ce reve wie tseerste-o\ spaveue ole 1.50 

GUISE IONS OU aes: teitie ice evarciets et ele cheyenne elaseiedofeienstetaiotere 
Empire State— 

SUIS EMOOMMS ON eye eietosctotercle oid, hovahevetousisrcaths Coeviarenthsas tenets 1.50 

CEAWERES ATM DS OMe layarcy ate eyavedeisisisva nls avaletel ove everenevoternietteteve 

PSA Dea ab Ola corelabaveradeyevsvoresstelssele sue eucteve sfateveleVeheneieterey 
Green Mountain— ‘ 

CRW SAIN SOM eietereccictavese: stevels (svererevorebenete ve storabetee) sreus 1.50 

Tae apes UietOrmeteree ersteteloiewstetsst oledekaneelcteleierereie ciereletiers 
Herbert— 

GUSE TOWNS OMe a spate cies erst arorec coer telemlate-siesintelerste sige 1.50 
Tona— 

GUSESTONWS OM sreoict eiste Picicheselelastis chelelntstolslouptetcvecelapelat ate 1.50 

APSE MO TAI ot atchahetokewenstevel hetetein tenors ete io iecolcncrevetore el elenst ate ers 

AS A BBO SU aeyeicieus tayo ste cieveinress lefohalieloye lelels ere cereletaleletsiaiisles 


NS pa] ON Oh gos Pan MIE IEE Grito Oine sao a men OOnE OOO SOS 1.50 


AEDS Meee OVA Cae hetare cs laters evele ta oie totals levee ioreue ro le reketetoiedak aie ters 150 


AV SREB OS Gee eevee cis Sere rOk eae avenean feo raveve ne ised cnobetoteneh choise 
Lady— 

GUStTAGVOMMMS OMe acre ota) c lave cicieuchonele eleicieteters witeVehotetstetatctens 1.50 

AUP AMASIBSOSIE cs iretala ololeye vote ovekesicucllelersistpiondteneteveteuauerotenetetars 


GUSESTONNSOMM ci sicieloiste Detoveistecsioverti= cletevere ersieaterstereter aie 1.50 

J Net NEEM BIOhS) Oo PHRIO LB OCD OCU OME UGE 39 OO Gn 30 ot 
Massasoit— 

Gus EROS Ome. is cicraelcteretns cionate eee orereiatons ciate es ohetihei 1.50 

Ne PAB OS Eevee coe cisie osorets avelwiy s GdOeteve ta eiclehs) exaieysvede y= euewere 

OU Wiese Shisdacoilegeigoe cod gdulats udbditin oc quod caban cd 
Moore’s Diamond— 

lis dicitiadsenn CeepaacaqdcacsAadcuascoondondsondoads 1/50 

RS A BOS arattcteie Pa hasave cayeretskalsactoicioarveboperereboreccretetatatereser ena 

(Oh. ANG Sehlos@als pas oa soothes aac codoadaoaon doumdoos 
Moore’s Early— 

IAPR AW AES Sie fever ciecotierat chet cle YetorelsrelovcuctolcieketonePearseyere) elsacasneus Lens 1.50 


EE IG OVA Cot tercte elstecrabactole oe acisla ctrabaths ia rabatcoleloleiekeWohsabiete 
Niagara— 

Gust MONS Ores cave scr cle ws 0 acu & pears ete bnei tee eis! ais 1.50 

Peabo lla Ear OM Ce ecto ieoiele ole lel aie lehoheterematetevere) sabelielete Plate 

AI AIMED OSE create er ctenerroroickove, sine (oleate cuateremeretelleiaWeke tape) lors 
Pocklington— 

GUS PRION NSO, «ono oc loteteteieveis iolevs love, stotetelst cTolekdolelatelelofets 1.50 

TSabellaye Bar FOr ec ecrcrersve aie clele, os sdehallaliataatatelle!stototoretera 

SAC ANMEES ) Silypherotsie neta sveteiol sieiokateteroqahehslsliey storanohe So 00000 aieie 


Pokeepsie Red— 
150. 


GUSENDOMMSON Ta eves onto tei eins yaun onal atelattettel shonelteliolstrer ot sips ag 
TsAhbella VBarton® sister octets ters sce: cis iehetocs teteratenenskefopaness 


2nd 
Prem. 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


3rd 


Prem. 


-50 


50 


-50 


-50 


-50 


-50 


-50 


-50 


-50 


-50 


-50 


-50 


-50 


-50 


-50 
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ist 2nd 
Prem. Prem. 
Telegraph— - 
PO TEN SOI SON: Walon ti eas ha nal atin Sele ein eae we 1.50 
Paes Barta Sonic am tna ook wate oe Seo eas oo beeen 1.00 
Wilder— 
Se? SOUBSOM ya). anja sa ae 4 astern taped ree oe a es 1.50 
Woodruff Red— 
eR Cie ERELOT oa Praia Cire aa inlanel alas Cain wa oa ae 1.50 
GQIst? JONMSORILE os fac aeals tic Solas wee caeden ecw 1.00 
PE TEMES ere hale weiter or hiareiele h mie ales Gen ede ia a aod 


SSE ROMS ceca atotin atwie n'ai oGeve cre caetocia s ance 1.50 
BSSATIOrAnE-. iio. ceaee ot oe Gan rae Pesan owen caee 1.00 
PSAPSCU BAP yaa doe dase wean oo os cue Wwnmicla’e s oe 

Wyoming Red— 
USE LAGHMSON SD ee. on sccicn tk cmldcaccmcede ao tece 1.50 
abehat Barton ¢ so ss.3o< es fbx thus ee eee ree 1.00 


FLOWERS FOR PROFESSIONALS. 


Judge—Thomas H. Hall. 
Collection of Foliage and Decorative Plants— 
ist 2nd 
Prem. Prem. 
my J; Mendenhall, /-Minneanolisy 2<.2rc, 00 )0,0, 0:2 o:08.<,0:0ls $35.00 
WRITES. TOT Cs 1s-<. anise 2 a: 5/%,3,neterseve.eja10,0,0,0,016.4 $30.00 
ee beste bate So.  Minneapanise << oto oc) cats «,<oPave.cn ciel, 
John. Vasatka, Minneapolis: «<< 0.0. 0e ccoeiee ses oi 
Collection of Greenhouse Plants— 
22308 e723 7G GAN TE ae age 2 Ee are 20.00 
SNC NOUS Hloravs Co > eo 2< ws See saa ceeldslaae eae 15.00 
SS TRACES. ROS aia! cic oun aaa oie a cre miei einen oom ans ope, eS 
SeeR ER IWAN led ete Woe oe = ce ce cent ane cab coke aack 
Collection of Five Hanging Baskets— 
Mrmmeapons -wleral : COs Soe. oeke wlels a atwie ema cm mics 5.00 
ee | MACHO TPI SR Bete os 2S G aratco Suatercitcie orercisuc ws clots,5 otenie 4.00 
ESC) Ona oo) wa diciaislale dict ain miialnho heiea aes, wees 
PEER Ri SRR CEE EC | Say arane, = etcnafeh spate fis sew aaa, eal RE 
Collection of Coleus— . 
Pd MECHAM AM & oS. SUE Se ww genic n manawa dane 2.00 
EN Rea) Cee ae, tate dees cies See a dante whats kawe oe 1.00 
SRESPANSMMNE A SCBE RGR per ol cai Siew ita on 0 Gin -w npnl chotascyern aveuateusienncie 
Single Specimen Palm— 
Tee SG Te 2) a ee 4.00 
RICA SE CPO co. Sea cio tic cletn’a oo Stan cidaeatte cmenies 3.00 
PePsbisiee ce ERIC eer 8 Se en ow cian ds seineiad = mike cia a 
EAH ABOHS PIGreRM COs ciate so ci dite wie wan ts cece one 
Single Specimen Fern— 
MAGN EIGLISe PAGEL OO. ch a 2 oe 3 a'oamiccinis nivinie/<,clese,<,<,0 4.00 
ee CIO CRUDE Sn oe noid Sia c'oimcalefas.s Actnle ela a sists wala < 3.00 
EWS ares] O88) oe ee ee enon Sree 
CIR ER RSME Ee his 5 foe chs. <5 a nn alan a etehateat iereleraraiovniars aranesela, stele 
- Collection of Geranium in Bloom— 
ies aS ALG Gri a ee ee ee 4.00 
eUNSEI MIPS RENEE ore cle’ cte dae afeie ef ilateiase Wa) ao iasdanes Bisjs) tere 3.00 
BE oe] EE ASS | per et a er ee eee ee - 
Collection of Carnations in Bloom— 
LSTA eisai a dey ees or Se ae oe ot Ce eee ee 3.00 
Liewd SES) AT! 207 SE er Ae eee egy a 
Vase Filled With Plants— 
[Dis eRe CR AE i ee pa ee 4.00 


bo 


-00 


CUT FLOWERS. 


Collection of Sweet Peas— 

MES OS A CASS. MEENICANIOIIS 5 sce « ic Sas stesee sae eae cc o's e+ $3.00 
Collection of Asters— 

NER BEAL IGURE lO 2 tcc ee els tis ales iaje ciel cles ure a ccica ce ass 3.00 

SOMA PASE enon tre sacle Oats Set od a eke ade Nae Fob OTS 
Collection of Carnations— 

RENN SA HOUSE WOMAN GO taoe oo aot eee wind cscs Secle tia cecte ce 3.00 
Collection of Roses— 

Rene aAnahise Niort ie SSO ee ein ais ae whoa ab eigds 3.00 

OT) MexR ER ee See oe enc cc ae tie ne oe oa icadewede 
Collection of Gladioli— 

SUE: (V ASaemete Phe eo lak y cata ceiccws a's @ enc cewn ab a 2.00 
Table Decorations— 
Judge—John Nordine, Lake City., 

Minneapolis /hlorals OG: q.. Scie c wave Seeks ow ce ce ee te ae oes $30.00 

Pewwagel GriCo. Minneapolis. S. oc ou. cdesc ace. cocoate 

W. L. Parker, Farmington OPE E Or eee eee ee ee 


oo 


bo 


bo 


bo 


bo 


375 


4th 
Prem. 


4th 
Prem. 
$15.00 


5.00 


2.00 


1.00 


1.00 


20.00 
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BASKETS AND BOUQUETS. 


ist 
Prem 
Judge—Thos. H. Hall, Minneapolis. 
Twelve-inch Basket of Flowers— 
Minneapolis loralisCon sii. csi c.cle cleleletere sista lets ete nieieisintarernee 5.00 
Johny Vasatka, Minneapolisincicc clactere sinercieitetereeteels ante oioe 
Table Bouquets— 
Minneapolis sD loraliG O:ctverceysielesisisnciens' of lofstorcheistavotarevera choterstote ae 3.00 
AW Swart, Minneadpolisii. cscs o ctlntee crneeees Aictonaaae 
Hand Bouquets— 
Minneapolis tHlorals Co ixcry pawiete cic onevete clievetepneeiele erate ehersiemeisienie 3.00 
DONT s VASBUR A cis. eptGhs aH note h ierorete ule cave ohne arate oben ene 
Bridal Bouquets— : 
Minneapolis 1oral: Col sarec evsracntres ot etal d eve tateta eiolutererstotereinotote are 3.00 
VONNAVASBEKAN § rae leyaietss oe to feotere terete le tase evo chevercherepelere tote mere ole 5 
CUT FLOWERS. 
(For Amateurs.) 
A. Brackett, Excelsior, Judge. 
1st 2nd 


Prem. Prem. 
Collection of Asters— 
RR AY i<oepke; UMinneapolis?: ein. «ckeeeeeexcoree $2.00 
We Ee Brimballl Mermam (Parken. speneeceeert eit $1.00 
(RE EM eC Siieiees ascet pte tees © aa ee eRe EP eee 
Mrs. A. E. Webster, Minneapolis...............- 
Collection of Coreopsis— 
FNS DENS IGHDDS neue wise 2 chaise ccoPeteverelete treats rete te tee te tore,b Jem eee 2.00 
Ko Krause. Merriam Park 5s ice ates woe tm ie ere fae terakotsnoe 1.00 


BE ER AG DDS cteterets cs decals pois! 3 eee ete fe loc To eee te ede eye ee lae ee 2.00 

Hy Ee barrar White s>Can ck. seek eek nacre nemo 1.00 

YA on deel SQUH IV AT, SON eC ALOR OR ae To ca oe Pa ota 

Rosa (Giesman Jerrian Park Stations -1c.. cto eee cisicniet 
Collection of Everlasting Flowers— 

RPT AIS Cyrus ceveve eiats feher eae. o:lova SRI STRAT MSY AMA Oe on detrenere 2.00 


BOX WREAITS C8 iis be var siais a Grove ia lei ecre tape ba tase teeta tairaisiotete vere teve 
Collection of Nasturtiums— 
Mrsio it, SE) PeGn nary: co oisstete ates sucte ob tonal on ovioner shous/itens 2.00 
OPEL WG Sic cra everett aiae oravoievt witlalaue sretoia Gkertante eit Netovera ee 1.00 
Ws DER reirra a a ies, a: chetavaichsus tes: eens de late datoteasotede tele te tate 
Collection of Pansies— 
Bye METS GDS sa ar ces avele lp. oa teldtes olayexeieldlaie. caversteeuateles ees 2.00 
12 GG °G id 0 Cy eee Irina a AMO AOA TO Eo roa 1.00 
Daniel, GarwtZer: |< Dota Fe sic eiscare evs ele wieerel tesloreretolereleleleay ere 
Collection of Marguerite Carnations— 
PET GAD DS wok ow evsvac cus. c euetarotai sree totes ol aldiavetoterulayele \eusssiezs 2.00 
WRG IRANI SO) loo ce icvare chevs.e o seelenel Sovinte Oheuate oeie niete tevereteteetane 1.00 
DAMLElSGATUZET: che ch cole crete teres treks Ox eles Missorslc ne tatets aie 
Vex SKA ZS Soo eer nies ee aeeiakere ere teie his lovonteretele ieee 
Collection of Verbenas— 
BY EE RGRIDIOS steric cris eh oncinr oheucke Iedeuc ernievtie oleumiaverersv ous vet one nenent 2.00 
Daniel MG awtZer es .. 5% ctor wp cle le te aheue) edetel stictavenotiel cet lievortenel 
Alex: TEUIMIZE. «sis cies sek ar eisisucis sce 6/e aise Ws tere te felrwitelte cele tehto 
HRs PIRBATISE tac veiars yoraud to eiabele pein = Whee iene bvevereteheraithslelorere anh amelie 
Collection of Zinnias— 
AY AIET § (GaOSitec, crete eee e otek ole rololarekelele. Sotelo ols Vemretekaton ic 2.00 
PANILE Gane Zer pystets oevelosesecetel ce mioneusl © toe vere eis ste towe am eecuane 
oN es Sed SUC V AS in IOP MOO OOD Oacimo Ged lad Fond ob ode 
TRE IRAUISE Bo apepeue ere ishenescuo.ve (eid ase erate io chats (etnte thee ereuste) areteuaite 


2nd 
Prem. 


3.00 


bo 


00 


2.00 


bo 


00 


3rd 


Prem. 


$0.50 


-50 


-50 


-50 


-50 


-50 


-50 


-50 


-50 


3rd 
Prem. 


SuCCESS IN ORCHARDING.—‘‘Some day, some man will put my views and 
Mr. Underwood’s together and make a great success of orcharding in Minnesota. 
Cultivation and manuring is a success, but we have some fine orchards in this 
country, and most of them are in grass,and in some of them they steal the grass 


out of the orchard.’’—S. D. Richardson, Winnebago City. 


It is not altogether the shade of the tree that prevents vegetables from 
growing properly when planted near it. Even on the south side of a fruit tree, 
where they are never shaded, the effect of the tree’s presence can be observed 


at a distance of twenty-five feet. 
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BRANDON, MANITOBA, EXPERIMENT FARM, 1903. 
HARRY BROWN, HORTICULTURIST, BRANDON, MAN. 


The total absence of spring frosts, coupled with the generous 
rains, which fell at an opportune time, contributed to a remarkably 
heavy setting of fruits, while the many varieties of flowering shrubs 
under test were literally a mass of color, so much so, in fact, that 
visitors were heard comparing the farm to a typical California 
scene. In the crab-apple orchard a very large crop of fruit is 
promised ; in fact, it will be necessary to provide supports for some 
of the trees, so heavily are they laden. It is very gratifying to be 
able to record that fully ninety per cent of the grafts which were 
put on last year have come through the winter in good condition, 
and as these contain some very fine varieties of standard apples, 
valuable results are anticipated in the near future. Perhaps the 
most encouraging sign in this connection is that one of the recently 
grafted scions has this year set a small quantity of fruit. A large 
number of scions of standard apples were top-grafted on to the 
Pyrus baccata during the present spring, including the following 
varieties: Duchess, Hibernal, Longfield, Yellow Transparent, Mac- 
Mahon’s White, Patten’s Greening and Charlamoff, and there is not 
a single instance of failure to unite. 

Other additions, including rooted trees of some of the above 
varieties, have been made to the orchard this spring, and we are 
now in a position to gain positive information as to the possibilities 
of apple-growing in Manitoba. 

In the cross-bred apple orchard a large number of trees are 
fruiting for the first time. 

Some very interesting results are expected from these, and very 
careful notes will be taken of all characteristics. 

In plums, both the native variety (Prunus nigra) and seedlings 
of the American plum (Prunus Americana) have set an immense 
crop of fruit, which should enable us to make a thorough compari- 
son of varieties in the fall. The disease of plum pocket, or bladder, 
is not, | am pleased to say, very prevalent this season. 

In the “small fruits,” currants have set heavily, and the bunches 
are exceptionally well filled. A number of new kinds fruiting for 
the first time will materially add to our list of varieties of this val- 
uable fruit. The few varieties of gooseberries represented here 
have also set a larger crop than usual. Raspberries are covered 
with flower buds and will doubtless also yield above the average, 
though with this fruit success depends in a great measure upon 
the weather prevalent during the setting period and at the time ot 
ripening. 
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A test was made during the past winter to determine the efficacy 
of laying down raspberry canes in order that they may receive the 
benefit of a snow covering during winter. One-half the row of each 
variety was laid down in the fall, the balance being left standing, 
and in every case the latter were found to be dead on the approach 
of spring, while the covered canes were alive to the terminal bud. 
This clearly demonstrates that in an exposed position laying down 
the canes is beneficial, but I do not consider it necessary when 
planted with sufficient protection, as another patch of raspberries 
growing on the farm, under less adverse conditions, came through 
the winter splendidly with absolutely no protection. If the plan of 
laying down the canes is adopted, it is essential that they be lifted 
very early in the spring, otherwise the buds will be destroyed and 
the results be worse than if they were left standing. 

All the trees are making splendid growth, and the vegetable 
garden is in the pink of condition. Taken all together, it is a hor- 
ticultural season par excellence——Farmers’ Advocate. 


THE SHELTER BELT. 


P. H. OVERGARD, ALBERT LEA. 
(So. Minn. Hort. Soc’y.) 

As a practical, industrious American people, we are looking 
forward to improve present conditions in every line, and we find it 
none the less true in the tree planting. 

Living in a severe climate our natural woods are more or less 
thinned out, and some not having even that are looking for some- 
thing to supplant them or to make a shelter belt. 

The willow is an important tree on account of its rapid growth 
and numerous branches. The maple and box elder, the elm, and 
least of all the willow, are not to be ignored as shelter belts. 

The evergreen, which I will speak of here, is far superior to 
deciduous trees, because they afford greater protection against the 
cold winds and driving storms of our severe northern winters, and 
secure a more even distribution of snow, also a better protection 
of our barn-yards and grounds, that the life of both man and beast 
may be made more comfortable and profitable. 

Another effect of this shelter belt: it is not like a high board 
fence which the wind sweeps over and drops down and on again, 
and if there happens to be a driving snow storm leaves a huge drift 
to mark its impeded course, but when the driving snow enters these 
beautiful walls of green it seems to be chopped off by these millions 
of tiny needles, and the snow sifts down on the inside gently and 
evenly as if there were no driving storm outside. 
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This would be very desirable where the shelter belt is for the 
protection of an orchard or garden, as it would retain nature’s pro- 
tective blanket, the snow. 

I am not posted to say what varieties are best. My oldest trees 
are Scotch pine of thirteen years’ growth. Their average height 
now is sixteen feet. I have fifty Norway spruce and fifty jack pine 
that are doing nicely, but they are too small yet for shelter. 

In the year of 1890 I planted 150 Scotch pine seedlings six 
inches high. I planted two rows, twelve feet apart, and ten feet 
apart in the row, with shelter belt of maple and willow on the west 
side. They now average about sixteen feet in height. I do not 
know if that is to be considered a very rapid growth, but this I 
know, that for several years they have been an excellent protection 
against the piercing west and northwest winds. They stand about 
fifteen rods west of the barn. 

This shelter of deciduous trees could now be cut down, thus fur- 
nishing a great amount of wood, and the two rows of pine would 
afford shelter enough, thus reducing the amount of land used to 
a minimum. 

My neighbor remarked the other evening, “when I get to the 
cross roads and turn east it feels like getting out of a storm and 
into a house, for about sixty rods.” 

It cannot be too strongly urged that our school houses and 
churches in the country be provided with these excellent shelters, 
most of which are badly in need of them, usually standing on a ‘hill 
without any protection whatever. 


THE BEST STRAWBERRY IN EXISTENCE. 
R. C. LIVINGSTON, SPRING VALLEY. 


This is a big claim for any one variety in a family composed 
of hundreds of varieties. In the year 1889, one C. M. Middleton, 
of somewhere “Down East,” originated a new variety of the straw- 
berry family. After a thorough test, this variety having proved it- 
self all in point of plant, size, shape, color and flavor of berry that 
its originator could wish, he determined that it should have a name 
commensurate with its great worth. The name of Washington 
was proposed. It should perpetuate the name of the great soldier, 
statesman and patriot. Objection was made to this on the ground 
that Washington was not a horticulturist. Recourse was had to 
the records of the “Father of his Country,” and it was found that 
once upon a time he hacked, mutilated and cut down a promising 
young cherry tree and later had declared his inability to tell a lie, 
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all of which no true horticulturist would ever do, and the objection 
was sustained. 

The name Livingston was next proposed. Recourse was again 
had to the records, from which it was shown that no Livingston 
could be found who could tell a cherry tree from a wild crab apple 
tree or who had ever failed to tell a lie even when the truth would 
serve him better. This marks everywhere the true horticulturist, 
and is all that is required of an applicant to join any horticultural 
society, and today “The Best Strawberry in Existence” is known as 
Livingston—the name of that great family of horticulturists. 


Livingston Strawberry. 


The Livingston strawberry is a seedling of Warfield No. 2 fer- 
tilized by Jessie and possibly by half a dozen other varieties. It is 
a staminate variety, a good plant-maker, and plants set in my 
grounds in the spring of 1901 stood the drouth of that summer 
better than any of the other seventeen varieties set at the same 
time. The fruit is medium to large in size, firm and stands ship- 
ping as well as the Warfield. Its color is dark crimson, inside and 
outside. The flavor—well, I cannot do better than quote a part of a 
letter to me from brother Frank Harris, acknowledging the receipt 
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of a box of Livingston strawberries sent him June 27, 1902, and 
this is what he says: 

“Friend Livingston: The box of strawberries reached me in 
fine condition and were admired by the local growers. They stood 
shipment as well as Warfield and are first-class in color and flavor. 
I thought them rather sour but found they were all right on the 
table with the addition of sugar and cream, and ate the whole of 
them for my supper. If they prove a good plant-maker and pol- 
lenizer and prolific bearer you have the best strawberry in existence 
aside from the Warfield.” 

Great Scott! Nearing the close of a harvest of over 32,000 boxes 
of strawberries, and on June 27th, when the appetite had been 
satiated with berries until the sweetest fruit tasted sour, Brother 
Harris says that he sat down and ate the whole of the box of Liv- 
ingston strawberries, with sugar and cream, for his supper and pro- 
nounced them “The Best Strawberry in Existence’ except his pet, 
the Warfield. How fortunate that it was not a bushel instead of 
a quart, or we might have been, ere this, face to face with Brother 
Harris’ obituary. 

What the Livingston strawberry may continue to do for me, 
or what it may do, on other soils and locations, for others, I am 
unable to say ; time and trial alone can tell. 

Note.—In a recent letter speaking of this berry Mr. Livingston 
Says, its “weak point this year is it rusts quite badly.”—Sec’y. 


BENEFITS OF TOP-WORKING. 


F. W. KIMBALL, AUSTIN. 
(So. Minn. Hort. Soc’y.) 

I am asked to write of the benefits of top-working. I expect 
most will think the story can be told in a few words, yet it is 
worthy of much thought and attention. It seems that our trouble 
in raising a winter apple in this climate comes largely through in- 
ability of the tree, after ripening its fruit, to husband enough en- 
ergy, as it might be termed, to carry it through a hard winter. Thus 
we have this condition confronting us: a large crop of apples 
and a hard winter following, with the probability of no live tree in 
the spring, or, at least, one greatly debilitated. It is no sufficient 
proof of the hardiness of a tree that it has stood hard winters and 
borne a little fruit each year. The test is, the tree full of fruit and 
the following hard winter: if the tree is equal to this then we have 
the hardy winter apple. 

Now what do we want to do to approximate this condition as 
near as possible? Examine a half-hardy tree the year after bearing 
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a heavy crop of late maturing apples. The chances are that you will 
find the bark dead at the point the limbs leave the tree on the upper 
side of the crotch. You may also find the trunk affected, but seldom 
will you find the first evidences of decay in the small limbs and 
twigs. If you observe closely you will be surprised to see the 
seeming vitality of the small limbs, even when the trunk is well on 
the road to decay. Therefore, if we can get the trunk and large 
limbs of a hardy stock we have traveled quite a piece toward solving 
the question. We have plenty of the Russians and of the crab fam- 
ily that are hardy. Select from those kinds what will make a good 
union and that have good, strong collars. Take the tree while small, 
so as not to have too many limbs. I generally set out those three 
or four years old one season and graft them the next. After the 
roots have got a good hold, and the tree has sent out a few good, 
thrifty shoots, take these and put in whip grafts on the young, 
thrifty shoots as far out as you can get them. From four to six 
limbs are enough to form a good head to a tree. Watch your scions 
carefully to see that suckers do not rob them, and if any scions fail 
see that the tree is filled out the next year. You will soon have a 
tree with the trunk and main limbs of the hardiest kind that the 
country produces; and if for scions you have selected from trees of 
at least second hardiness you have traveled a long way toward 
producing winter fruit.. Keep your list small, except you are will- 
ing to experiment and ready to meet disappointments; but do not 
for one moment think your work is done. It is said that ‘the price 
of liberty is eternal vigilance.” I believe also that the successful 
raising of the winter apple has the same price. But keep on; do 
not despair. You and I may never see it, but our children or our 
children’s children are bound to see the day when the very best 
of the king of all fruit, in great variety, will be raised throughout 
the state. Who ever saw such a body of intelligent, persevering men 
as are now interested in the development of fruit in the Northwest 
balked of their purpose? It may take time, but I firmly believe that 
the hour is near at hand when it can be proclaimed that we have 
a winter pomology equal to the best. 


STRAWBERRIES—The proper kind of plantsto use in starting a strawberry 
bed are those grown the previous year expressly for transplanting. In grow- 
ing plants for such purpose, extra pains are taken in training and pruning the 
runners so that only the best plants are preserved, and so few of these that no 
two shall stand closer than five or six inches apart, The late-forming sets and 
runners are cut off, so that when winter sets in the bed is composed wholly of 
strong, well-matured, well-rooted plants. When wanted in the spring, the 
entire row—not the edges of it—is taken up, and a choice grade of plants is 
thus secured. Better pay an extra price for such plants than to take inferior 
ones as a gift, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL 
ABOUT THE HOME. 


J. O. SHARE, ALBERT LEA. 
(Read at the Meeting of Southern Minn. Hort. Society.) 


I have some fine oaks on my place, and especially one of them 
is a grand old tree, surely over a hundred years, but sound as a 
dollar and likely will live another century. If this oak could tell 
its own story it certainly would be an interesting one. Among other 
things it would likely tell of severe storms and droughts, of win- 
ters cold enough to root-kill any of the apple trees on the fruit list 
adopted by our state society. It would tell of numerous wild ani- 


Residence of J. O. Share, facing Fountain Lake. 


mals chased by Indians, and of all the birds that have filled the air 
with their songs. 

It would also tell of the meadow near by that was converted into 
a beautiful lake, the Fountain Lake, with its shores dotted with flow- 
ing wells, sparkling like diamonds. 

A person planting an oak will not live long enough to see it a 
grand old oak like mine, but the grandchild may see it. And what a 
fine monument it may make for the one who planted it! 

The tallest tree on my lot and in the neighborhood is a cotton- 
wood planted by one of my neighbors forty-five years ago, when a 
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little boy. He went after the cows one evening, and on his way 
broke off a small switch from a tree to drive the cows with; and 
when he came home stuck it in the moist ground near the fog cabin. 
It rooted and has now become this big cottonwood. I do not think 
a cottonwood is a desirable shade tree on a small town lot, as its 
branches are more or less easily broken off in stormy weather, and 
it sheds its leaves quite early in the fall of the year. But on a prairie 
farm, where a great variety of trees should be planted, it is surely 
worthy of a place. | 

A red cedar about eight feet high was growing on my place when 
I moved on to it ten years ago. It was growing in such a location 
that I had to build my barn close up to it, and there has been all 
kinds of tramping around it, and it has a number of times been used 
as a hitching post. It is in full measure exposed to all kinds of 
weather, and when it rains it catches the drippings from the barn 
roof, and some winters has been nearly bent to the ground with a 
heavy load of icicles. But in spite of all these hardships it is just 
as robust as ever. Red cedar should be more generally planted. 
It may not be the most ornamental evergreen, but surely is the most 
hardy. I have seen them trimmed into different shapes, where they 
looked both odd and ornamental. 

I had the honor of naming an avenue in Albert Lea, and I named 
it “Cedar avenue” after one of my favorite evergreens, in prefer- 
ence to naming it after some great statesman. I intend some day 
to have this avenue lined on both sides with red cedars. 

If I was asked what evergreen I like the best, I would be apt 
to answer like the little boy did when he was asked who he liked 
the best, his father, mother, brother or sister. He answered: “I 
like them all the best.” But when asked again which one of the 
four, said: “I guess mother.” I would like to say that I like all 
evergreens the best, but squeezed down to one kind—I guess the 
cedar. 

Among some small red cedars I have there is one which is 
staying perfectly green all winter, without turning brown the least. 
It seems to be of a dwarf nature, with numerous branches very com- 
pact. I planted it out on my front lawn last spring with the idea 
that it will not grow up tall and obstruct the grand lake view from 
my house. I have also a mountain pine on my front lot, which I 
consider one of the best low growing evergreens. 

My juniper savin hedge is admired by ali who see it, and the 
end of it that is exposed to the full sunshine looks indeed very fine, 
but the end that extends in among some tall shade trees is not doing 
so well, but looks somewhat sickly. 
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Of my choice shade trees I will mention the Norway maple, 
European birch, white elm and white ash. I call them all choice, 
but the Norway maple is the choicest, and indeed a fine shade tree 
and should be planted on every town lot. 

My white birch, planted on an east hillside ten years ago, has 
proved to be a very rapid grower and is now a healthy looking 
tree of good size. My weeping birch, a much younger tree, is more 
ornamental. 

The white elm is a good shade tree and can hardly be beaten 
for a street tree. 


Fountain Lake, fronting Residence of J. O. Share, Albert Lea. 


A white ash, planted ten years ago, is a very tall, fine looking 
tree. The white ash is well adapted both as a shade tree and a forest 
tree. 

Among my flowering shrubs I think as much of the Persian lilac 
as any. It is one of the first ones to get green in the spring and 
stays green the longest in the fall, and when in bloom is a perfect 
beauty. It does not send up suckers like some other lilacs, but grows 
into a fine bush in one place, and even looks well on the lawn in win- 
ter. And then I have the spirea Van Houtii, that is one of the 
beauties, and the hydrangea is another. Both of these should adorn 
every home. 
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MY IMPRESSIONS OF THE NORTHWESTERN GREEN- 
ING APPLE. 
J. C. HAWKINS, AUSTIN. 


(So. Minn. Hort. Society.) 


This fine variety I consider the most valuable extra late keeper 
we have. The tree is a straight, vigorous, healthy grower; one of 
the hardiest of winter apples, and an early, regular and abundant 
bearer. The fruit is large, oblong, smooth, yellowish green, of at- 
tractive appearance and of a mild, pleasant, slightly aromatic, sub- 
acid flavor. It is very good for a late keeper. We kept them in 
good condition in an ordinary cellar last season till June. Not- 
withstanding its late keeping qualities, it is in good condition for 
eating in December, and only a few varieties are superior to it in 
flavor-at any time. We consider it one of the most promising winter 
varieties to grow for market purposes, and few investments would 
be more profitable than an orchard of Northwest Greening properly 
cared for. In the year 1893 the Northern Iowa Horticultural! So- 
ciety by resolution condemned the Northwest Greening apple as un- 
fit and unworthy of recommendation in the northern Iowa and 
southern Minnesota territory. A few men, however, persisted in 
planting it, and today it shows up as one of the most promising 
varieties of winter apples for that territory. 

On April 1oth, 1899, W. H. Guilford, of Dubuque, Iowa, wrote 
me, “I expected that cob house, Northwest Greening, would tumble. 
Every nurseryman in Iowa knew that Northwest Greening was not 
hardy, but they boomed it as the king of winter apples. There is 
more of it planted this spring than of any other variety.” And yet 
in the face of all this denunciation and criticisms the Northwest 
Greening apple seems to be steadily forging its way into the good 
graces of the apple growers, and I am tuliy persuaded that the 
planter who plants a good portion of his orchard to Northwest 
Greening makes no mistake. 


SINGLE HoLLyvHocks.—These are of the class of neglected but valuable 
plants which are now and then recalled to memory by somebody who protests 
against their being kept in obscurity. Hardly any plant of their class is more 
striking or picturesque. Except for cutting purposes, like most other single 
flowers they are better than the double forms in every respect—more artistic, 
vigorous, free from the hollyhock disease, and when once established needing 
little or no attention. Yet no florist seems to catalogue them, and nobody 
seems to remember or notice them except now and then to admire their beauty 
in some old-fashioned garden which modern improvements have spared. 
One day some shrewd florist will rediscover and advertise them, and there will 
be the excitement and satisfaction of another gardening novelty.—Gardening. 
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REPORT OF DELEGATE FROM SO. MINN. HORT. 


SOCIETY. 
JONATHAN FREEMAN, AUSTIN. 

You will recall from the published report of our last annual 
meeting, held in Spring Valley last January, that it was considered 
the best session, as a whole, yet held by the society. The papers 
certainly were able and practical, and the discussions were thorough 
and very beneficial. To my view, it is just here that the greatest 
and most lasting benefits are to be received from local or district 
societies. Very naturally, in a gathering where there are com- 
paratively only a few learned and experienced heads and the topics 
not sO numerous, more extended and exhaustive discussions and 
real, live and actual experiences can be brought forward than 
where these same wise heads are numbered by the hundreds, a 
goodly per cent. of whom are anxiously waiting an opportunity to 
put in a disclaimer. Such discussions may or may not be profitable 
and interesting to an audience composed almost entirely of the know- 
ing and professional ones, but to the many of the small and in- 
experienced fruit-growers who attend these local gatherings, much 
light is thrown upon their difficulties and disappointments as ex- 
perienced by them in their varied undertakings and experiments 
upon their home grounds. 

Then again, the more popular evening exercises are exerting 
upon the pupils of our schools very favorable influences, interesting 
then in their youthful days in fruits and all that is beautiful in na- 
ture. When such numbers interestedly attend these gatherings, and 
when so many are attempting fruit culture, why do not many more 
come forward, without contintied asking and pleading, with the 
dollar for membership, with all the resultant benefits and returns. 
With all my experiences and observations for many years per- 
taining to farmers’ clubs, granges, reading circles and other similar 
organizations, I am still compelled to ask the question, why do not 
the farmer, gardener and fruitman rush to the support of said or- 
ganizations, instead of listening to the smooth and rascally yarns 
of rovers through the land, signing notes that increase decimally 
in an instant, and being swindled generally ? But if a well-known and 
trusted neighbor ask them for a dollar for membership in one of the 
before mentioned organizations, they will answer “No,” perhaps 
giving some fallacious reason. Individually and collectively I leave 
this extended question with you for an answer. 

In short, we are reasonably satisfied with the character of our 
annual sessions, but we are not satisfied with the number of our 
paid membership. 
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HOME PLANTING FOR ORNAMENT. 
F. E. PEASE, DES MOINES, IA. 


Man posessses an inherent love of nature. To most of us it is 
not so much nature in its most frankly natural guise that appeals as 
nature humanized and made intimate to our lives. 

One does not care to lose one’s self in nature, but rather to im- 
press upon it one’s own personality. In order to do this it is essen- 
tial that one become a land owner. The more populous the terri- 
tory the greater the restrictions upon individual freedom; hence, in 
a country home, if anywhere, a man should be able to be himself. 
The complexity of city life necessarily restricts the individual by 
many conventions which has led to a reaction in ‘favor of suburban 
and country homes. These are being built in all parts of the country 
and more and more with the intention that they shall be veritable 
homes. As a result, the laying out and planting of home grounds 
is a subject of very present interest. 

There are two distinct methods, viz.: the English, or formal, 
and the landscape, or natural. Adherents of the formal method re- 
gard the garden as an integral part of the house, while the object 
of the landscapist is to suggest that the garden is a part of the 
landscape. 

The formal method has much to commend it, and there is a de- 
cided reaction towards the formal garden. The landscapist con- 
tends that we should take our cue from nature, eliminate all straight 
lines and produce an ordered disorder, as it were, by disguising, so 
much as possible, the artificial work of man. To most of us the 
evidence of an ancient occupation, recent explorations or the pres- 
ent care of man in no wise lessens our interest in nature but often 
adds the humanizing touch necessary to make it seem at all intimate. 

The making of paths and roads is the work of man and animals ; 
nature does not make them, but they are necessities to us. A build- 
ing is an excrescence upon nature, in sharp contrast to its sur- 
roundings. Left in complete contrast to its surroundings, it pre- 
sents a strangely incongruous appearance; group near it, however, 
a stable, gardener’s cottage, flower and kitchen gardens, walks, etc., 
and it immediately begins to take on a human living interest, which 
finally enables it to hold its own in the contrast with nature. There- 
fore, if the house, which is the chief artificial feature, needs some 
subsidary ones, which are mutually related, then surely that rela- 
tionship should be frankly admitted by embracing all the subsidary 
features with some degree of formality in their arrangement. 

The formal entrance to the grounds marks the transition from 
outside, and it should be of a style in harmony with the general 
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features of the ground. The driveway should not cross the lawn in. 
front of the house, but rather lead up to the side of the house, easily 
accessible from the front door, and terminate in a court, or open 
space. In my own home building, the house is set well back from 
the street, and the space between it and the street reserved as a 
lawn. The sides of the lawn are planted with irregular shaped 
groups of trees and shrubs which relieve the formal regularity of 
the ground, screen out undesirable objects, and yet low enough in 
places: to preserve desirable views. There are sufficient groups 
along the street line to give a degree of privacy and yet afford 
glimpses of the interior. 

The fore court lies to the east of the house from which steps 
will lead to a broad terrace or uncovered veranda, from which one 
may obtain a view of the gardens and the landscape beyond. The 
sides of a terrace may be beveled slopes of grass or solid masonry 
with balustrades. A terrace has been well defined as an open air 
continuation of the social possibilities of the house. Below the 
terrace, and approached by steps, place the flower gardens, sym- 
metrically shaped and bounded by walls or clipped hedges; around 
the garden, arrange a border filled with flowering plants, planted 
to produce the best effects. Divide the interior space into geometri- 
cal beds, separated by gravel walks or closely clipped grass sod. 

In my own planting, this garden lies to the north of the house, 
and is reserved for annuals. The perennial garden lies to the east 
of the house, just across the fore court and separated from it by a 
low hedge. This garden has a walk extending along the south and 
east sides, terminating at an arbor in the northeast corner. This 
walk has a six foot border of hardy herbaceous plants on each side, 
and these borders have a back ground of shrubbery. The borders 
are planted with hollyhocks, columbines, lychnis, coreopsis, hibiscus, 
ornamental grasses, iris, golden glow, yuccas, funkias, etc. Along 
the north and west sides are wide borders set to various groups of 
hardy roses, and in the northern portion of the garden are other 
roses in irregular shaped beds. The interior of this garden is di- 
vided into large, somewhat irregular beds, which are planted with 
tulips, hyacinths, narcissus, paeonies, phlox, larkspur, gladioli, 
hemerocalis, etc. To the north of this garden are the fruit and 
kitchen gardens. 

Hyacinths and narcissus are planted five inches deep, five inches 
apart in the row, the rows eight inches apart, and are not lifted until 
necessary to thin them. Tulips are set five inches deep, five inches 
apart in the row, rows six inches apart, and are lifted each season 
as the tops are dead. The bulbs are spread thinly in some out- 
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building until late in September, then separated and replanted. 
Under this treatment, the stock of bulbs will constantly increase. 
Paeonies are set with the buds two inches below the surface. 
Gladioli are set five inches deep, four inches apart in the row, and 
the rows eight or ten inches apart. The bulbs are lifted as soon as 
the tops are ripe, or not later than October 1oth, and spread in a 
well ventilated outbuilding for a few days, when the remainder 
of the old bulb and the roots are removed, after which they are 
spread as before to store in a frost proof cellar for the winter. We 
commence planting gladioli quite early in spring and continue until 
June roth; this gives flowers from July 4th to hard frosts. 

Bulbs and herbaceous perennials are the most satisfactory of all 
flowering plants. They are always on time with loads of flowers, 
and, while doing nobly even under neglect, well repay good treat- 
ment 


SUCCESS AND FAILURE WITH HOUSE PLANTS. 
MRS. A. W. MASSEE, ALBERT LEA. 
(So. Minn. Hort. Society.) 


Failures, perhaps, take the foremost place in the experience of 
every one who attempts to cultivate a miscellaneous collection of 
plants (which most amateurs aspire to do) in our ordinary dwell- 
ings, under the usual conditions existing there as to light and heat, 
etc. Window gardening, under the best conditions that can be ob- 
tained through the care, watchfulness and ingenuity of the gardener 
is beset with failures; yet, if we will treasure up and put in use the 
lessons we should have learned from these failures, failures would 
prove a very important factor in our eventual success. It is only by 
repeated failures we obtain a measure of success, and then only when 
we have been observant and know why we failed and try other 
methods. In my own experience I am sure the failures far out- 
number the successes. 

When I receive a new or rare plant with which I have had no 
personal experience I immediately charge myself with another of 
the same variety, for I am sure the first is more than likely to die 
under my ignorant and perhaps varied and crazy treatment. I 
watch that plant and note how it acts under my various manipula- 
tions as to light, heat, water, etc.; if I happen to strike the right way 
and it lives and flourishes, well and good; if not, one of two things 
happens: it may be after my experience with it I conclude that it is 
not as desirable as I thought it would be from the description of the 
florist, and that it is not exactly necessary to my happiness to pos- 
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sess that particular plant, and I let it go without a sigh, thinking the 
experience worth perhaps the price of the plant; so I am nothing out 
only the labor, and the amusement pays for that. On the other hand, 
if I am very much in love with that plant, and I see great possibili- 
ties in it and think I know why I failed, I get another and try again 
with the chances in my favor. Sometimes it happens that that plant 
has more kinks than I ever dreamed of, and it refuses to grow or 
even live under any treatment I have yet tried; but if I am very 
much interested in it and have a very great desire to bring it under 
my control I make another attempt, when I may or may not suc- 
ceed; if I do not, I rarely go beyond the third trial but give it up, 
thinking it is beyond my conditions—but sighing for a greenhouse, 
when I should surely bring it under subjection. It is very hard for 
a lover of plants to give up a much desired specimen as long as 
there is a possibility of success, and there is a certain fascination 
that lures us on to try again and again. 

I have a plant now, the third of that kind which I have purchased 
within the last three years, and I am quite sure from its appearance 
both in foliage and roots that it will soon be numbered with my many 
failures; but I shall not give it up yet. I know now just what is 
the matter with this and also the preceding plants, and I am sure 
to succeed with the fourth. I really did succeed with the last if I 
only had been satisfied to have let well enough alone. 

There is a certain class of plants which all plant lovers covet, yet 
they do not thrive with the best of care in ordinary dwellings, for 
they can only be grown in a greenhouse, and even then many of 
them must have special treatment. So we must leave them to the 
experienced florist and content ourselves with admiring them as the 
property of another and not as our own favorite possession. Then 
there is another class, quite large too, larger than many think, de- 
sirable too, that can be grown in our dwellings if we take the pains 
to supply and surround them with normal conditions, such as exist 
in their native habitat, and our success will be in proportion to the 
exertions and means put forth to attain those conditions. In order 
to be successful with this class of plants we should know the loca- 
tions where they grow naturally, whether in tropical, semi-tropical 
or temperate climates, dry or moist atmosphere, or mountain sides or 
in valleys, in sunshine or shade. If one knows these points they can 
much easier give to each the kind of treatment it requires rather than 
a kind of general, haphazard one, which might suit some and be 
entirely wrong with others. Therefore be observant how your plants 
grow and how they deport themselves under treatment and act ac- 
cordingly. Those of us who desire to keep this class of plants and 
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must keep them in our living rooms have to contend with many 
things: insufficient light, atmosphere too hot or too cold and always 
too dry, dust and insects innumerable. 

I believe all plants require light and thrive better in strong light, 
but all do not require sunlight or, at least, but little direct sunlight. 
You will have to arrange your plants as to light so as to give those 
that revel in sunlight the sunniest positions and those requiring less 
to the back of these or else in windows getting less sunlight. Some 
plants do well in north windows. Primroses do well there, but I 
think they do better if they get the morning sunshine. The finest 
primroses I ever grew were in a window in the northeast corner of 
the house, and where they got much steam from the kitchen. 
Cyclamen will do well in a north window, placed near the glass, 
so they will be in strong light. These two, primrose and cyclamen, 
will, during the short, cold days of winter, convert a north window 
into a thing of beauty, a bit of spring full of color and fragrance. 
Some plants must have sunlight and will not bloom without it. I 
had many a plant drop its buds in November and December for 
the want of sunshine, when I had done the best by it I could. 

I read in floral magazines the experiences of many and their de- 
vices for keeping their plants from freezing. Now, I have more 
trouble to keep mine from baking rather than freezing, and I believe 
that is the experience of nearly every one whose house is heated 
either by furnace or hard coal stoves, especially when the family 
fireman is at home and on to his job. In any case, whether too 
hot or too cold, the atmosphere is always too dry, which must be 
counteracted in some way. We should always keep a vessel con- 
taining water on the stove or register. Lay sponges saturated with 
water around and among the plants. Crush paper in your hands, 
forming a ball, and use in the same way.. If your tables or shelves 
are covered with oil cloth you can do this easily. If water gets on 
the oil cloth in watering your plants leave it to evaporate naturally. 
Always put the plants requiring the most heat on the highest shelves 
or stands, devising some way to supply them with moisture, those 
requiring less heat near the floor. In waterings, especially in win- 
eer, much care should be used. There is more danger of giving too 
much water rather than too little. Many people have said to me, 
“How often do you water your plants? Do you water them every 

-day? How much do you give them?” I can only say, I water them 
when they need it and give them according to their capacity to take 


it. It may be twice a day, once a day, once a. week or once a month, 


and the quantity a half gill, gill, pint, quart or gallon according. to 
the size, character or condition of the plant, the size of the pot, ete. 
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One must know their plants and watch them if she would know 
how to water them. There can be no set rule for doing it. When a 
plant is growing vigorously or blooming, it is safe to give it plenty 
of water, providing drainage is good, with some fertilizer, perhaps, 
although in my own practice I use very little fertilizer. 

With a rich, good soil, I prefer to renew the soil if it is 
exhausted. Get in the habit of examining the roots of your 
plants. Take them when they are rather dry or else quite 
wet, invert the pot, when the ball of earth will easily 
slip out, and you can see the condition of the roots. 
If the ball of earth is full of healthy roots, which you can 
easily tell by their appearance, then repot in larger pot, first taking 
off some of the old dirt from the ball—so much as you can with- 
out breaking roots too much. Never repot unless the pot is full of 
roots, and not always then if you want blossoms; that depends on 
the character of the plant. If you find the roots diseased, full of 
knots or decaying, the chances are that you had insufficient drain- 
age and have watered too much. In such a case the only thing to 
do is to shake off all the soil from the diseased roots, trim them 
off, trim back the top, wash the roots and repot in light, sandy soil 
in a small pot, and the plant may make new roots and come out 
all right and may not, but it would soon have died anyway. 

In watering the best way is*to wait until a plant is quite div 
and then water thoroughly, so the ball of earth is saturated, whether 
the time be twice a day, once a day or once a week. I aim to go 
over my plants nearly every day; those that need water get it; 
some plants growing in small pots get it twice a day in sunny 
weather. I usually know what ones need it. A plant that is not 
growing needs but little water and should not have it if you would 
have it remain healthy. Most plants have resting periods, and during 
that time it is better to leave them severely alone, only giving water 
enough to keep them from drying out and the foliage from wilting. 
When they show signs of growth, soak them thoroughly and watch 
results. ; 

Some plants require a complete rest, the foliage even dying; 
these should be watered only at iong intervals and then only enough 
to prevent the soil going dust dry. To this class belong the amarylis 
and crinums. If you get blossoms from them you must let them 
have their own sweet will. They enjoy a drouth and then a deluge, 
and if you can manage that at the right time you will be rewarded. 
With some varieties it is a little difficult to tell when to precipitate 
the deluge and just when to let up, but if you will watch them 
closely and experiment a little (they are not easily killed) you will 
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soon catch on. Some bulbous plants, like gloxinias, ¢caladiums 
and tuberous begonias, must go entirely dry for several months, In- 
deed, they can be removed from the soil after they have ripened 
up and lost their foliage, wrapped in cotton and kept in a warm, 
dry place until the next planting time. 

Always use soft water for watering if possible and have it 
warm, especially in winter. You can use quite warm water with- 
out injury to the roots—not scalding, of course—and it serves to 
keep the soil in the pots warm and encourages growth. 

You must keep your plants clean. No plant can grow and thrive 
covered with dust; to some it is actual poison, and if not kept free 
from it they will lose their foliage. Others if choked with dust will 
make no new growth. When plants are kept in living rooms dust is 
unavoidable, but the careful housewife who loves her plants will 
reduce this to the minimum by care in sweeping and dusting. But 
in spite of all precaution they must be washed and-sprayed occasion- 
ally, and then it is better to remove them from their places to the 
kitchen and make a thorough job of it. 

If one has a miscellaneous collection of plants they are liable to 
have also a miscellaneous collection of insect pests. This is the most 
disagreeable feature of window gardening. If you keep your 
plants clean, spraying them frequently and in a vigorous growing 
condition, you reduce the chances to the minimum. If a plant is 
weak and unhealthy, it will soon succumb to the aphis or red spider. 
During fall or winter months plants that are liable to the ra- 
vages of the red spider should be watched carefully and often 
sprayed. Water and a moist atmosphere is the medicine for the 
red spider. Aphis often infest many plants, and even under the 
best conditions. Frequently examine those plants that you know 
are liable to the attacks of this insect, and as soon as you see any 
isolate those plants; pick or shake off as many as you can and wash 
the plants in strong soap suds. If they are badly infested immerse 
in a tobacco solution or dust with powdered tobacco, or better, if 
you can manage it, give them a smoke. Each of these methods of 
treatment should be repeated within three or four days, and some- 
times a third dose is necessary to finally rid the plants; and then 
you cannot predict the exact time when they will bob up again. 
Try not to let them get a fair start, when usually you can control 
them so as not to infest the plants prematurely. Some plants seem 
to be fated to always be the prey of the aphis. If I had such a 
plant I would throw it away and get another in its place. Often 
another plant of the same variety will never have an aphis on it; 
at least that has been my experience. 
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I used to try and grow roses and carnations in the house in 
winter, but I gave that up long ago. If it was not aphis, it was red 
spider, and if not red spider it was aphis, and if it was not either 
it was mildew; so I reluctantly left them to the florist’s skill. I 
succeeded in getting a few fine blooms during the winter, but I 
am sure each one cost me fifty cents. It was too much for the 
amusement. 


Mealy bugs must be picked off, using a tooth-pick, and then - 


wash the plant. On receiving a plant from a florist look it over care- 
fully for mealy bugs, as they are often on it, and if left to themselves 
will infest other plants. I have had little trouble with them. 

And now we have the scale, and of all pests they are the most 
obnoxious, pestiferous and persistent (I would like to use a few 
more strenuous words) of all. I confess that they have out- 
generalled and routed me again and again. Many times I have 
been on the point of a complete surrender and consigning the in- 
fested plants to the flames, but then, some of those plants are my 
particular favorites, some I have had for years, so of course I can- 
not give them up. So I try my best to keep them down so as to 
reduce the damage to plants as much as possible, but to get rid of 
the pests I cannot. I have tried nearly every remedy that I have 
seen recommended. I have used whale oil soap and _ kerosene 
emulsion, until I was so nauseated that I had no desire for food for 
quite a period afterward. I have killed many choice plants by the 
treatment, but the scale seemed to thrive under it remarkably well. 
Now I am using a method recommended by Eben Rexford, and it 
is the best I have ever tried, but it is not easy. It is this: Take a 
tooth-pick and go over every infested plant and scrape off every 
scale that you can, and then wash thoroughly every portion of the 
plant in strong soap suds made with Ivory soap. In three or four 
days repeat the process. If the work is thoroughly done the plants 
thus treated will be nearly exempt from the ravages of the scale 
for some time. But they wil] come again, when the process must be 
repeated. I can assure you that it is back-aching work, and if one 
has many plants they will have little time to gossip with their neigh- 
bors or attend horticultural meetings. 

Then, there is a class of plants that is everybody’s plants. They 
seem to grow and thrive well under what seem to be the most ad- 
verse circumstances. They are not bothered with insects and are 
proof against dust—at least I should judge'so from many speci- 
mens I have seen. To this class belong the bright and ever cheerful 
geraniums. All honor to the geranium, for it makes many a home 
bright that otherwise would be plantless and flowerless. They are 


—— 
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deserving of much better treatment than they sometimes get. I 
dearly love to see, as I ride along the street, a window full of thrifty © 
geraniums in full bloom, and I am always watching for them. I 
never have nice ones myself indoors. I don’t seem to have luck with 
them. I don’t know why, perhaps I fuss with them too much, for 
they surely are not fussy plants. When.I am bending over some 
of my plants scraping off the scale and washing them until my back 
is ready to crack, I many times say I wish I could be satisfied with 
geraniums only. I would consign the whole outfit to the flames and 
confine myself to one window full of geraniums. But I have never 
been able to make the sacrifice. If I could have but one plant it 
would be a rose geranium. It is far better to have but a few plants 
and good ones, fine specimens, than a large collection, crowded to- 
gether, ungainly in shape and untidy in appearance. We should 
never keep more plants than we can and will properly care for. 
This 1s sound doctrine and good advice. But I assure you I am like 
many D. D’s. and M. D’s.,—do not practice what I preach, nor like 
to take my own medicine. 


WINTER CAULIFLOWERS.—Experiments at the New York Cornell Univer- 
sity Station are reported by L. H. Bailey (B. 55) as showing that cauliflowers 
succeed well in a forcing house, if they are kept in a vigorous and uniform 
growth. They need a rich soil, careful attention to watering, cultivation and 
ventilation, and a cool temperature like that employed for lettuce. They ap- 
pear to thrive better without bottom heat than withit. The early Snowball 
and Erfurt strains force well. Plants should be set in the beds when from six 
weeks to three months old, according to the season of the year, and from four 
to five months elapse before the first heads are fit for market. The heads or- 
dinarily require no bleaching, and they are ready for sale when from four to 
six inches in diameter, which is a convenient size.—Am. Agri. 


SUNFLOWERS.—As a shelter belt against the Russian thistle the Russian 
sunflower is advocated by S. D. Cone and others in South Dakota. Mr. Cone 
intends to plant a hundred acres in sunflowers this season. He recommends 
farmers to sow a row of sunflowers around the borders of all their fields as a 
hedge to stop the rolling thistle. The sunflowers are very rapid in growth, and 
there is little doubt that they would serve a useful purpose as suggested. 

Besides that, they will constitute a profitable crop in themseJves. The 
yield of seed is from thirty to fifty bushels per acre, and when pressed this 
seed produces a gallon of oil per bushel. The oil is used asa substitute for 
olive oil and is quite valuable. The pressed seed makes good stock food. It 
is better than flax seed cake. The sunflower stocks also are useful, for they 
amount to five or six cords of fuel per acre, worth $2.00 to $3.00 per cord. 

What is especially important in South Dakota is that sunflowers will 
stand drouth better than almost any other plant.—N. W. Agriculturist. 


_Gecretary’s Porner. 


FRUIT FOR THE WINTER MEETING.—Are you saving any? We want 
to make the greatest of all our exhibits at the coming meeting. Bring any- 
thing and especially seedling apples. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS.—During the month of August the following names 
were added to the life membership roll of this society: Wesley S. Foster, 
Milaca, Minn., A. T. McKibben, Ramey, Minn. 


DEATH OF THE WIFE OF AMASA STEWART.—The many friends of Amasa 
Stewart, now for thirty years a life member of this society, will sympathize with 
him in the death of his wife, which occurred at his home at Lamarque, Texas, 
on August 29. Mr. Stewart has been a resident of Texas now for twenty 
years but is still well remembered here by his large circle of friends. We are 
in hopes he may visit us at the coming annual meeting. 


FRUIT AT WINNEBAGO CiTy.—A recent letter from S. D. Richardson, the 
veteran nurseryman and fruit grower of Winnebago City, says, ‘‘There are lots 
of appies in this county, the Wealthy and Duchess are fine, and many trees 
that bore heavily last year are doing the same this year. The wet weather has 
been bad for many varieties; especially on the crabs and hybrids the foilage is 
bad, and the fruit is seabby and worthless.”’ 


HORTIULTURE AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY AND ELSEWHERE.—Prof. L. 
H. Bailey, who for so many years has been professor of horticulture in 
Cornell University, New York, has been advanced to the position of Dean of 
the New York College of Agriculture and Directoi of the State Experiment 
Station. Prof. John Craig takes his place at the head of the horticultural de- 
partment. A somewhat similar change takes place at the Iowa Agricultural 
College, where Prof. H. C. Price, for some time horticulturist, leaves to accept 
a position as Dean of the Ohio College of Agriculture. Prof. A. T. Irwin, who 
has been Prof. Price’s assistant the past year, becomes acting head of that 
department. 


Our “OLDEST MEMBER”’ AT THE LATE FAIR.—Mr, Ditus Day, of Farm- 
ington, Dakota Co., one of the ‘‘Veterans of Minnesota Horticulture’? and 
perhaps the oldest member of this society, at least the oldest of the old 
members, was at the state fair again this year, as he has been for a great many 
years past, with a full show of fruit from his orchard, including a large collec- 
tion of apples. a collection of seedling apples, many single plate entries, etc. 
Mr. Day’s age, we believe, is 86 years. He is apparently in good health and 
enjoyed a week’s stay at the fair most heartily, occupying during that period 
a tent on the grounds and generally alone. We hope and expect to see him 
there in this capacity yet a good many years. 
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THE PROGRESS OF ORCHARDING IN MINNESOTA.—A recent letter from 
Hon. G. B. Brackett, United States Pomologist. contains this statement, 
‘‘According to the statistics of census of 1890 and 1900, Minnesota has made 
the greatest improvement in orchard acreage of all the states in the Union, the 
planting being nearly five times as much as in 1890.” 


GREEN’S “PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN FORESTRY.’’—This book, in large 
measure a revision and enlargement of the previous work entitled ‘Forestry 
in Minnesota” is now in print. It isa 12 mo. volume, 334 pages, 73 figures, 
including many half tones. As the author states in the preface, ‘‘This is a 
book on elementary forestry and has been prepared especially for students and 
others beginning this subject. It is also intended for the general reader who 
wishes to secure a general idea of the subject offorestry in North America.’’ A 
brief examination of the book indicates that ina general way it covers very com- 
pletely the various phases of the subject upon which it treats. While perhaps 
of special value to the northwest it will also be found of large practical use to 
any one interested in the subject. It can be purchased at this office, price 
$1.50, bound in cloth. The author, Samuel B. Green, professor of horticulture 
at the Minnesota Agricultural College and State Experiment Station is well 
known to our readers, 


APPLE TREES IN COLD STORAGE FOR EIGHTEEN MontTHS.—The question 
as to whether nursery stock can be kept dormant over one season and still be 
in good condition for planting out the second season, is something that is now 
being experimented with,on a large scale. It is a well known fact that some- 
times apple trees that have been kept a long time in storage will occasionally 
fail to leaf out the first season. This has prompted the trying of this experi- 
ment of carrying them over in cold storage. The parties who are trying this 
aim to keep the plants at a temperature of 32° through the whole period. A 
winter of eighteen months may possibly be a little too long for the vitality of 
the trees, but on the other hand we may find that it will work to good advan- 
tage. . 

It is said that one Western New York nursery is carrying over, this year, 
about 70,000 apple trees in cold storage in this way. The results of this 
novel experiment will be watched with interest. : 
PROF. S. B. GREEN. 


AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION IN MINNEAPOLIS.—This association 
held its annual session in this city the latter part of last month. The attend- 
ance was not a large one considering the importance of the purpose of organiz- 
ation. What it lacked in numbers however was more than made up by the 
character of those in attendance and the importance of the subjects presented. 
Many of the prominent teachers and experts in forestry of the country were 
in attendance and made their presence known by participating in the meeting. 
Among the visitors from abroad may be noted the names of Dr. C. Alvin 
Schenck, superintendent of the Vanderbilt estate, N. C.; Eugene L. Bruce, 
Lumberman of the Bureau of Forestry, Washington, D. C.; Overton W. Price, 
Division of Forestry Measurements, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Filbert Roth, 
College of Forestry, Ann Harbor, Mich.; Edward A. Bowers, New Haven, 
Conn.; H. M. Sutor, editor of Forestry and Irrigation, Washington, D.C, 
and Hon, James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture. There were six numbers 
on the program by Minnesota people. Some of the papers read, in whole or 
in part, will probably appear in the columns of this journal, 
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PASSING OF Dr. F. M. POWELL.—''The Fruitman”’ for August announces 
the death of F. M. Powell, at a hospital at Chicago, following an operation, 
at the age of 55 years. For twenty-two years he was superintendent of the 
home for feeble minded children at Glenwood, Iowa. In 1896 and 1897 he 
was president of the Iowa Horticultural society. Those of our members who 
were present at the annual meeting of this society in December, 1901, will 
remember Dr. Powell being present in the capacity of delegate from the Iowa 
society. He presented a paper at that time on the subject of ‘School Gardens’’, 
the result of his observation and much practical experience at the school of 
which he was superintendent. The article was published in the volume of our 
report for 1902. 


ANOTHER WILDER MEDAL FOR MINNESOTA APPLES.— Mr. Wyman 
Elliot was appointed the delegate from this society to the late biennial session 
of the American Pomological Society, held in Boston, Sept. 9,10, and 11. 
He Icft Minneapolis for Boston on the night of September 6, immediately after 
the close of the state fair, taking with him a fine show of apples, collected 
mostly from the fruit exhibit at the state fair. In this collection were the 
Perkin’s seedlings, a number of other seedling collections and single plates, 
and a few plates showing the varieties of apples generally grown in Minnesota, 
the whole making a splendid exhibit of some 200 plates. These were set up 
in Horticultural Hall, in Boston, where the society met, on Wednesday morn- 
ing, September 9, and remaining on exhibition during the meeting. In the 
list of exhibits to which awards were made, as appearing in the Boston 
Gailies, the show of apples from Minnesota occupied’the first place as having 
received the Wilder silver medal, which we understand to be the highest form 
of testimonial by that society. This isthe second Wilder medal that has been 
awarded by the Pomological Society to Minnesota fruits shown by this society, 
the first one beingin 1883. Mr. Elliot will make a very full report upon this 
matter, probably in the November number of the Horticulturist. 


INTEREST THE CHILDREN.—Mr. A. J. Philips, Wis. There is no state 
in the union that pretends to beat Minnesota in the way of state fairs, but I 
do say Wisconsin can beat any state in the union in a county fair, and that 
fair is in Walworth County. Twenty years ago they inaugurated the plan of 
giving the children premiums and brought children from adjoining counties, 
and those children have children of their own now, and they come to the fair 
every year. As secretary of the county fair last fall, we were bothered to 
know what to do to get the people there; we cannot run a fair without people; 
and I thought of this plan: We have twelve towns in the county, and I pro- 
posed that each town send a child to compete for a prize in speaking. Well, 
they did not think much of the plan at first, but it went through, and two 
little girls won the prizes. One man said we could not get people to come to 
the fair to hear children speak in public, but the result was that because we 
had those twelve children from the county come there to speak we took in 
double as much money as when we had a $500 horse race. (Applause.) If 
we do something to interest the children you will interest the parents and the 
brothers and the sisters. I have got letters from all but one of those four 
boys and eight girls that competed for those prizes. They are nice letters, 
they beat dunning letters all to picee. (Laughter.) They are the nicest lot of 
letters I have ever received. Do anything you can to encourage the children, 
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CAN WINTER-KILLING BE PREVENTED? 
ANDREW WILFERT, CLEVELAND. 


It is eighteen years since the memorable winter that froze out 
nearly every apple tree in Minnesota. Out of 700 trees in my 
orchard at that time 679 were killed, 97 per cent. It left this ques- 
tion on my mind, “Why did not they all winter-kill, the conditions 
being precisely the same?” 

A sense of duty impelled me never to rest until I had discov- 
ered why those trees did not winter-kill. The results of my ex- 
periments justify my assertion that I have discovered that cause, 
and that if a proper remedy is applied any apple or pear tree can be 
wintered without being injured by the mercury dropping to forty- 
‘five below zero. Minnesota will not only be the “bread and butter 
state,’ but we will raise the finest, best flavored winter apples on 
this continent. 

Nature, composition and conformation of fruit trees: 

The seed is planted, and as soon as moisture and warmth are 
supplied it begins to enlarge; sap cells are forming in them, and 
the sap begins to circulate; the root begins to shove down to take in 
nourishment; in a short time the stem of the little tree makes its 
appearance above ground; the hull of the seed is pushed off, and the 
leaves of the coming tree begin to take in nourishment from the at- 
mosphere. When fall arrives the leaves have fulfilled their mission; 
the fine organs on them dry up; they change their color, get dry; 
life in them is a thing of the past; the tree goes into a comatose 
condition. But there is enough oxygen stored in them by the elec- 
tric energy; the sap is kept circulating to a certain extent although 
the mercury does drop to forty-five or fifty below zero. 
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When the tree attains a certain age, fruit buds are forming; 
the spring following, while the blossoms are opening, pollination 
takes place, and the fruit begins to form. 

Trees of all kinds take only a small portion besides moisture 
from the ground, the larger portion comes from the atmosphere. 
The leaves are the chemists; examine them. You will find innum- 
erable organs on the lower side of them, which absorb the oxygen 
from the atmosphere, manufacture it into the required substance 
for the fruit the tree is destined to produce. Through the circula- 
tion of the sap it is mixed, conveyed and deposited with the sub- 
stance that comes from the roots. This is the regular course with 
the trees that are acclimated to Minnesota. 

We were not satisfied with the trees that the climate of Minne- 
sota allowed us to grow; we brought trees here from a lower lat- 
itude and a lower altitude that were not endowed with that energy 
necessary to withstand our winters. When the mercury goes down 
to a certain degree their sap stops circulating, the composition thereof 
is destroyed, life is extinct; between the bark and wood a brown 
layer is forming, and before spring the bark is decayed. 

Many years ago the question arose in my mind—why? Our 
forest and some of our hardy fruit trees were not killed when the 
mercury registered forty-five below zero. The soft maple and elm 
for instance; their buds will enlarge in the fall, ready to open out, 
then freeze and thaw; yet when spring arrives no injury from cold 
is visible. 

It is apparent that these tender fruit trees were deficient in some 
substance. Can we not assist nature and supply that deficiency? 
By assisting nature men have achieved wonderful results. By top- 
grafting the tender varieties on hardy stocks we have succeeded 
in raising winter apples; if we plant these seeds, in four or five 
generations we may have trees that are endowed with that energy 
necessary to withstand the rigors of our winters. 

This is too tedious a way of getting hardy trees; life is too short 
to accomplish the desired result. 

The Grand Architect of the universe in his infinite wisdom has 
left a way open for us to step in and assist nature. When Franklin 
saw the electric spark drop from the string of his kite, he saw there 
was something present worth investigating, but it was left for Prof. 
Morse to step in and construct an instrument that could send a 
message around our globe. Electricity permeates all nature, all and 
every space in the universe. It keeps the machinery of our solar 
system in motion, it keeps the valves of our hearts in motion to keep 
our blood in circulation ; by the electric energy the sap in every plant 
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is kept in circulation. By applying a small amount of extra electric 
energy to our tender fruit trees the sap is kept in circulation and the 
life of the tree is preserved. 

In January we make root-grafts, pack them in the cellar, and 
when about the first of May we take them out we find they are 
healed and have grown together. When the splice was made, circu- 
lation between the two pieces was established; electricity had not 
forgotten them but did its work. 

On the 30th day of November, 1go1, I top-grafted four limbs 
of a Duchess tree; one of them grew. On the 15th of February 
I put on two more grafts and both of them grew; circulation had 
been established, circulation of the sap kept the scion from dying out, 
otherwise they would have been as dry as a twig of a crow’s nest. 
In the fall of 1890 I wrapped up some rose bushes. I concluded to 
deprive one of them of its thorns to see whether it would live without 
them. When spring came this bush was.dead. I had some buck- 
thorn bushes. The next fall I carefully removed their thorns, and 
when spring came my bushes were dead. Thirty-five below zero 
was more than they could endure without their thorns. I was then 
confident that my investigation would lead me to success. I found 
that forty-five below zero would kill hawthorn bushes that had 
been deprived of their thorns. Imagination is the motive power 
which leads men to think out possibilities and find practical solutions. 
Our hardy apple trees are quite thorny when young; the native plum 
trees are thorny to a certain age; then their thorns dry up and the 
fruit begins to be smaller, and in a few years the tree is past its use- 
fulness. 

In the spring of 1896 I set out nine pear trees, and nine apple 
tree, three Delaware Red, three Ben Davis and three Northwestern 
Greenings. On two of the pear trees, and on one of each kind of 
the apple trees, I put a substitute for thorns. . All of them wintered, 
and when the next cold winter of 1898-9 came all trees that had the 
remedy for winter-killing applied came through the winter without 
being injured. The other seven pear trees were dead to the ground. ° 
The Ben Davis tree that had the remedy applied was uninjured, 
while the other two had the growth of 1898 killed. The uninjured 
one bore fruit for three years while the other two have not blossomed 
yet. 

In the spring of 1898 I set out twelve Jonathan trees, two Winter 
Bananas, and two Arkansas Black. On eleven of the Jonathan 
trees, and on one of each of the other kinds I applied the remedy. 
The next spring all of the trees so treated were uninjured, while 
the other three trees were dead. 
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In the spring of 1899 I top-grafted some Minnetonka trees with 
Bellflower, King and Spy, and applied my remedy. So far they 
have not shown any injury from cold. On one of those trees I 
grafted seven different kinds, and three of the limbs bore fruit this 
year, Jonathan, Longfield and Delaware Red. 

In the spring of 1go1 I set out seventy apple trees, all from Stark 
Bros., Louisiana, Mo., “trade mark” trees. Sixty-one of them grew. 
One of the sixty-one, an Apple of Commerce tree, I set out the usual 
way. It grew the same as the rest but last spring it was dead, as 
twenty-eight below zero was more than it could stand, while the 
other sixty trees are in fine condition. 

Last spring I set out 150 more of the tender kinds; to every 
alternate row I applied my remedy; next spring I shall report results. 


MY REMEDY. 


About ten years ago I commenced my experiment. I would 
like to have had a few more years of observation, but we are, or the 
most of us are, gray and are liable to be called home at any time. 
By solicitation of some of my old friends I consented to give you my 
‘secret. I imagined that the thorns of certain trees and bushes were 
there to accumulate magnetic and electric energy. Can we not 
use them or a substitute for them on our tender trees? Wherever 
copper and zinc comes in contact, they generate electricity ; if con- 
nected with a copper and magnetic wire, the tree forming the con- 
ductor, it arouses the life and energy of the tree. The amount re- 
quired is so small that the most delicately balanced scales would not 
_ measure it. I take a zinc plate with a surface of about three inches, 

the same of copper and fastened together by a copper and magnetic 
wire I hang it to the tree. So far my discovery-is a success. 

Mr. Wilfert: I applied that remedy to the tree. I killed a num- 
ber of trees by the experiment, but I claim I succeeded in my pur- 
pose. I hope some of the members of the society will come to my 
place next summer and see what I have done. I have twenty-nine 
varieties of winter apples that are the most tender varieties I could 
find. They are just beginning to bear. I have been to see a number 
of orchards, and I find my apples are considerably larger than those 
I found in other orchards, wherever I applied the remedy I speak of. 
It consists only of a little extra energy applied to the tree. 

Dr. T. E. Loope (Wis.): I have been filled with the faith since 
I have been listening here today that Minnesota and Wisconsin are 
rapidly becoming the foremost apple states in the union, especially 
Minnesota, because they have so much faith. It is like salvation, 
free, every one can have it without money or price. They raise a 
good many apples down there, and they say they are going to raise 
apples, but you not only say you are going to raise them but you 
do raise them and are not satisfied if you are not foremost. I want 
to tell you_a little incident in connection with your apples here. Last 
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summer while I was at Buffalo a man came to our exhibit and look- 
ing over our apples said, “Those are the finest apples I have ever 
seen; we cannot raise such apples where I come from.” I asked, 


“Where do you liver’ “In Minneapolis,” he replied. “Do you 
raise apples up there?’ ‘‘No, we don’t raise any apples.”’ “Do you 
know the Wealthy apple?” ‘No, I never heard of it.” “Did you 
ever hear of Peter Gideon?’ ‘No, I never heard of the man.” 


“Don’t you know that this apple, the Wealthy, originated in Min- 
nesota?”’ “No, I don’t know anything about it. I never saw an 
apple growing in Minnesota.”” This is not lying, this is an actual 
occurrence. I said to him, “You had better go home and look up 
that matter of Peter Gideon and the Wealthy apples, which originated 
within twenty miles of Minneapolis.” There are other people who 
are just as innocent, and there have been a great many hard things 
said on one side and the other in many sections of the country. It 
has all been laid to the tree agent, but perhaps it was not all his 
fault ; perhaps we ourselves were as much to blame as the tree agent. 

Mr. Emil Sahler: Had it not been for some of the tree agents 
there would not have been half as many apples raised in Minnesota 
as are raised today, and I would advise the farmers to do as I did. 
Thirteen or fourteen years ago I went to Faribault to get some apple 
trees. I looked them over, I found to my surprise thev raised fine 
apples, they had very fine trees—and sometimes when 1 go to other 
farms and see apple trees with apples on them | take some home with 
me to find out how long they will keep as a winter apple. That is 
the way I have done. If any one of the farmers has a tree agent 
come up to him and say he has got a good thing, let him go and see 
it in the nursery. I found by going to the nursery I learned more 
than] learned in fifteen years’ experience by not going to the nursery. 
This is the first time I have ever met with this horticultural society. 
I joined the society three months ago at the state fair, and I am sorry 
I missed thirty years of experience by not being a member. Had 
I been a member of this society twenty-five years ago I would today 
be classed with all these gray haired men. When I look upon this 
sample of fruit here shown by neighbor Yahnke I want to thank 
him for bringing such a sample of fruit here which he has raised 
himself. He will probably not reap the harvest of his seedlings, but 
we, the younger men, will probably reap the harvest. 

(N. B.—The presentation of the above article in our publication 
must not be taken in any sense as an indorsement by the horticultural 
society of any method the writer suggests as the probable cause of 
the results he has secured; and this statement applies with equal 
force to everything published in this journal and the society’s re- 
ports except where the society may have taken action thereon and 
specifically endorsed it by vote at some regular session. In this 
article Mr. Wilfert recites his experience with a certain electrical 
contrivance. Whether or not this is the cause of the results he 
speaks of, judging by the accompanying views taken on his place 
he is a successful fruit grower and much can be learned from his 
experience of practical value to the learner in his art. There is 
ee aa learned of his methods by studying these pictures alone. 
—Sec’y. 
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HINTS ON FRUIT GROWING. 
THOS. E. CASHMAN, OWATONNA. 


(So. Minn. Hort. Society.) 


Is it true that fruit can be grown with any degree of success in 
the cold northwest? This question has been agitated by many ever 
since our state has been settled,and a great number of people are 
still of the opinion that time spent in the care of fruit trees, as well 
as shrubbery and plants, is practically lost. Nearly every farmer in 
Minnesota who has farmed for any length of time has set out more 
or less nursery stock with varied results, but failure has been more 
prevalent than success. True we find here and there a thrifty, 
energetic farmer meeting with great success growing hardy varieties 
of apples, native plums, raspberries, gooseberries, currants, straw- 
berries and many other kinds of fruit; while his neighbor with the 
same kind of soil, the same amount of rain and dew performing 
their respective duties in nature’s work, has planted with but little 
results. 

Now there is a cause for failure as well as success, and we must 
look it up. We find upon investigation that failures in fruit growing 
are due to the following causes: First, where fruit trees have failed 
they were likely grown in the east or south, where the soil, climate 
and other conditions are so different from ours that the trees in- 
variably die before they become acclimated. 

Second, smooth-tongued tree agents from the east and south are 
annually raiding our state selling varieties of stock that will not 
stand the climate with our people, who pay out their good money and 
get nothing in return but a great lot of work and disappointment. 
But abuses by the nurseryman are not confined to the disreputable 
from distant land, as we have some of the already mentioned in our 
state, who have no conscience and care nothing for honor, reputation 
or the interests of fruit culture. They never think of giving “value 
received”.and are so short sighted in the greed to make money that 
they forget that honest goods and good treatment will always be re- 
warded. j 

Third, failures are not always due to dishonest nurserymen and 
agents but too frequently on account of the purchaser’s gross neglect 
in caring for the stock. A great many, and I might say three- 
fourths, of the people who buy nursery stock do so because some 
clever agent’s arguments prevail, and unless the agent instructs the 
purchaser honestly and intelligently and also furnishes printed in- 
structions the stock is usually poorly cared for and a great part of 
it dies on that account. 
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True, we have in nearly every community some. enthusiastic 
horticulturist who is not only interested but makes a study of the 
work and with him instructions are not necessary. These people 
are not only successful in fruit culture but are an inspiration to their 
neighbors. I may say here that our people owe those horticulturists, 
as well as the upright tree agents who are working for an honorable, 
businesslike nursery firm, a debt of gratutude. If it were not for 
them a great many of our now beautiful country as well as our city 
homes would not have the attractiveness of the fine orchards and 
evergreen groves which add so much to their beauty and adornment, 
to say nothing of the luxuries and profits enjoyed by those who raise 
a part, if not all, of their own fruit. The dishonest nurseryman is 
continually doing his best to retard their advancement and leaves 
nothing but disappointment and blighted hopes wherever he sells 
his stock. 

Fourth, the majority of people do not interest themselves enough 
in the care of nursery stock to study its requirements. They buy 
and set out but do not seem to realize that a tree or plant needs as 
much cultivation as a hill of corn or potatoes. A good location 
must be selected on well cultivated land, and if not already rich it 
must be made so by a liberal supply of fertilizer. When setting the 
trees out the roots should be all pruned with a sharp knife and the 
tops should also be cut back. This done, they should be set in a 
good, large hole, four to six inches deeper than when they came 
out of the nursery, and the dirt should be packed firmly about the 
roots by continual tramping. during the time the hole is being filled. 
-If a tree or plant can be pulled up by one man without breaking it 
off, it is not properly set—in other words, set your trees as firmly as 
posts. After the stock is set, we must not forget to cultivate, as the 
ground should be kept loose and free from weeds during the whole 
summer. .Not only should this be done during the first year, but it 
should be kept up year after year. 

About Dec. Ist each year we should prepare for winter. Our 
apple trees should be wrapped with either veneering, building paper 
or newspaper, arid after this is done a liberal supply of some coarse 
litter should be placed around each tree to prevent alternate freez- 
ing and thawing of the ground around the tree, and thereby prevent 
root-killing. Our strawberry plants should be mulched with dry 
straw, free from foul seeds and to the depth of two or three inches, 
when the ground is frozen hard enough to hold up a team. 

Raspberries and blackberries should be covered with a plow each 
fall before the ground freezes; and this can be done very easily if 
the following plan is pursued: Take a 2x10 piece of oak 8 feet long 
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and make an evener out of it. The extra size will give it the neces- 
sary strength and will also weight down the plow, which should be 
either a 16 or 18 in. iron beam. This evener should be wrapped with 
burlap. A heavy log chain, also wrapped with burlap, should be 
attached to the end of the evener and looped around to the end of the 
beam. This chain should have slack enough to extend back to the 
point where the furrow is dropping and will pull the canes down 
and the dirt immediately following will cover and hold them. The 
larger the plow the more dirt will be thrown. A good, strong team 
will handle this arrangement without any trouble, and I will add that 
by lengthening the spread and straps and hitching a horse to each 
end of the evener the team straddles two rows and by so doing, the 
plow will turn the furrow from between them. In this way one 
man and a 3,400 pound team covered up 4 acres of raspberry plants 
for us in half a day last fall, and they were properly covered, tops, 
body and all. 

It is good policy to mulch the covered rows to prevent the ground 
thawing in case of a warm spell in winter, also to keep the ground 
and canes frozen until late in the spring when all danger of frost is 
over; then they can be uncovered with forks. The mulch will work 
into the ground when uncovering the canes and will help enrich the 
soil and add vigor to the plants. Strawberry plants should not be 
uncovered until they begin to grow, which is usually late enough 
to escape frosts. 

In conclusion I will say that there are great possibilities in fruit 
culture in the northwest, and any one who makes an effort can raise 
all the fruit he needs for his own use and will find that it pays bet- 
ter than any other product of the farm if placed on the market. But 
in order to be successful we must start right by purchasing stock 
of responsible northern growers, who have not only a reputation 
to sustain but whose honor and integrity is beyond reproach. There 
are a great many nursery concerns within the reach of all who bear 
this reputation and are interested in the success of those who make 
an effort to do their part in.making fruit growing successful in the 
cold northwest. 
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CRITICISMS OF NURSERYMEN. 
E. F. PECK, AUSTIN. 


(So. Minn. Hort. Society.) 


I find that one meaning of the word “criticise” is to examine and 
judge with attention to beauties and faults. I could hardly use this 
at this time, for I have never known a nurseryman that could justly 
lay any claim to beauty, and it would not be characteristic of the 
intelligent farmer to entertain an argument with but one side. I 
have also found that “to pass judgment on with respect to merit or 
blame” is also used as a definition of the term “criticism.” This 
being the case I infer that to the person whose conduct is such as to 
invite criticism, criticism may not always come in the guise of a 
compliment. And it may not be out of place right here to venture 
that he who is able and willing to gracefully accept just criticism as 
it comes need lose little and may gain much that is of real value. 

It is an open secret that between the farmer and the nursery- 
man there is a strained relation, something like that which exists 
between the mother and the daughter-in-law, and the friction thus 
caused is a menace to the greatest development of the horticultural 
interests of the northwest. From its effect I will turn to some of 
the causes: 

It is estimated by some who have given it careful attention that 
only about ten per cent of the nursery stock planted on the farm 
comes to full fruiting age. The blame does not always lie with the 
nurseryman. The planters neglect and often destroy the greater 
_part .of the trees, shrubs, vines and plants before they have been 
given a chance to demonstrate whether or not they possessed any 
real value. This condition of affairs does not materially affect the 
nurseryman. True, he has been compelled to outlaw a few varieties, 
but you find him today heralding to the ignorant and innocent farm- 
er glad tidings of “evergreens that live,’ “fruit trees that bear 
fruit,” “hardy stock for the northwest,” “trees that grow,” “Dakota 
peaches,” “free strawberries,” “the Bismarck Apple with fruit as 
large as pumpkins on trees less than two feet in height,” “barberry 
hedges,” etc., etc., and as a result his business is increasing year 
by year, and the country is deriving little benefit from it. There is 
something radically wrong when the best part of the middle west, 
distinguished for the intelligence of its sons and the fertility of 
its soil, proves so ungrateful to the labors of the husbandman along 
horticultural lines. 

The most fruitful cause, perhaps, of disappointment to the 
farmer comes to him through the purchasing of trees and plants 
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that are not true to name. When a new variety is found to be of 
value, a strong temptation is offered the nurseryman to put upon 
the public spurious varieties that have no value and for which there 
is no demand, giving them the name of the popular variety. There 
are thousands of instances where the farmer has thus been imposed 
upon, and after years of waiting has found that which has cost 
money and valuable time is entirely worthless. If the tree or vine 
lives to come into bearing, the fruit is in color, quality and size 
next to worthless. 

There is no living thing of God’s creation that will adapt itself 
to all conditions of soil, location and environment. When experi- 
ence pounds information into a man’s understanding it may be safely 
considered reliable, and when a nurseryman tells my neighbor that 
of all spots on earth he has the ideal soil and all the conditions 
necessary for successful orcharding, and then crosses the river to 
my place, where everything is the exact reverse, and sings me the 
same song, I don’t stop to consider whether he is exposing his ig- 
norance or trying to expose mine, but immediately, there and then, 
lose faith in my fellow man. The world does move, and all these 
things have come to pass within range of my recollection, and the 
moral influences, to say the least, have not been wholesome. 

The editor of the ““Farmers’ Review” has had a prominent nur- 
seryman and fruit grower in the sweatbox and elicited from him 
some valuable information. He pleads extenuating circumstances 
and prophesies a genuine reform in the near future. 


“The editor of the Review desires reasons -why nurserymen 
should propagate only from bearing trees of known fruiting ability. 
A careful study of a bud will show that the objection to propa- 
gating through a long series of years from young and untested buds 
from nursery rows is well founded. A bud contains the life germ 
and a perfect embryo tree possessing the same vascular system of 
the tree or plant upon which it grows, and before modern investiga- 
tion proved the contrary it was thought no variation ever took 
place. But we know that a tree changes its organism and becomes 
weak in some parts and strong in other parts, and that when these 
changes are effected they are as permanent as any of its charac- 
teristics. 

“When a tree becomes unfruitful, its fruit producing or seed 
organism is weak in its buds, and the tree growing out of these 
buds will possess these weaknesses, as repeated experiments have 
shown. Take buds from a well-developed and very fruitful tree and 
another from the nursery row, where it has been propagated through 
a dozen or more years from the young non-bearing wood. In the 
first case you will see a marked difference in the wood growth. 
The tree will not look so smooth and straight as the other, but under 
good treatment it will come into bearing much earlier and be much 
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more fruitful afterwards. The second tree will grow smooth and 
straight and look much nicer, but its growth will be wood until 
late in its life or until something is done to bring it into bearing. 
Many nurserymen have experimented and proven the correctness. 
of the principle, but people want cheap, large, straight, smooth- 
barked trees and insist on having them and are so grounded in prej- 
udice that sales cannot be effected at a price which will justify the 
additional expense of maintaining an orchard under conditions to 
furnish the well-developed grafts. 

“So long as the man who furnishes the big, smooth tree at the 
smallest price gets the order there is no inducement to make the 
change. The charge, however, is coming, and in the not distant 
future every nurseryman will have to give evidence that his trees are 
not all wood, but that they have a fruit-producing organism devel- 
oped in them, so we shall not have to wait ten years longer than 
necessary in order that we may get returns for labor and care.” 


You have all read the story of the Prodigal Son. I will not re- 
peat it, but I will simply recall to your mind the fact that he never: 
amounted to much and never started back on the road to reclama- 
tion until he sat down and thought. If this paper shall set the 
nurseryman and the farmer to thinking, it will be the best thing 
that could happen. The time is ripe for them to meet on common 
ground, be friends and work for each other’s welfare. So mote 
it be! 


PROTECTING APPLE BLOSSOMS FROM FROST. 


N. C. RADABAUGH, MINNEAPOLIS. 


"~My story is a short one. There is so little to be said it is hardly 
worth while to take up your time. I have been considerably inter- 
ested in growing fruit since coming to this state. When a small 
boy I set out my first trees, in the fall of 1858, and it has been a. 
little side issue largely along the lines of pleasure. I was from 
southern Ohio, and my grandfather was a practical horticulturist, 
and he sent the boy a few trees at that early date. I will state right 
here that some of the remnants of those trees that he sent me at 
that time are still in existence and have gone through the process. 
They have gone through the process of dying down and coming 
up until they seem to be perfectly hardy at the present time. The 
trees are on the old homestead in Wabasha county, and there is a 
little cluster of perhaps one hundred or more. 

Now what I was expected to tell was a little experience I have 
had with retarding or, in other words, holding back trees in this 
country, for we all know that one of the worst things we have 
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to contend with is the early flowering of our fruit trees, followed 
as it is usually by a cold spell, when the pollen is blown off and 
washed off under the chilling rains. If we could do something 
to hold our trees in check there is no question in my mind but 
what we would be a great deal more successful. The question 
came up at one time with some parties I was talking with as to 
whether the flowering period of fruit trees could be held back, 
and they held it was impossible to do so, that the tree would become 
active under the warm sunshine and rain in the spring of the year, 
that it would go on and flower no matter how we treated the roots.. 
Now this experiment I tried was in the sprng of 1897 with a plum 
tree. The ground that winter froze pretty deep, and along about 
the 2oth of February the snow had pretty well melted down into 
ice. I mulched this tree very carefully and then watched for re- 
sults. That same spring in this part of the country on the 8th day 
of May, or from the 6th to the 8th, the plums were in full flower. 
Following that came on those cold rains, and a great many of the 
trees in my little yard had the pollen blown and washed off, and 
the cool weather interfered with the bees which help to fertilize the 
blossoms, and I should say the flower itself lacked energy. The 
result of my experience was that this particular tree on the 17th 
day of May came into flower. It was held back in such a way that 
while the other trees on the 8th of May were in full flower I 
thought this tree was dead, but I examined some of the buds 
through a lens and satisfied myself that the tree was alive. By 
holding that tree back for that length of time—it was one of those 
beautiful days in May when the sun came out with a warm bril- 
liancy and all nature seemed to be awakening—the tree flowered 
out beautifully, and the perfume was very rich indeed, showing the 
high condition of the sex of the flower, and it also permitted the 
bees to circulate and gather the honey. The result was that this 
little tree which had never borne before that year produced a 
splendid crop of fruit, and the fruit was large and fine. All the con- 
ditions seemed to indicate that if we had some way, either by mulch- 
ing or some other method, of holding our trees back until such time 
as the weather is in condition for the perfection of the blossoms the 
flower would show a greater amount of energy, and I think the 
sex in the act of fertilization has a great deal to do with the devel- 
opment of the flower. There is no question in my mind about that. 
The more perfectly that can be done the better the result will be 
in the amount of energy the tree will have in producing fruit. 
(Applause. ) 
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Prof. R. A. Emerson (Neb.): What was the variety of that 
plum? 
Mr. Radabaugh: It was of the same variety as the others. They 
were a lot of trees I pulled up at Richfield. The farmer said they 
were a good variety. They looked very much like the Weaver, 
and they ripened about the same time as the Weaver. 

Prof. Emerson: That is the first actual case of the sort I ever 
heard of. I heard it had been tried, but they did not get any re- 
sult. 

Capt. A. H. Reed: I think the gentleman has struck the key 
note in regard to frost killing the fruit. The main thing is to 
keep our trees back and not let them blossom before the danger of 
frost is past, and that can be done in my opinion only by good 
- mulching. Don’t put on the mulch until the ground is frozen quite 
deep, and then put it on so the buds will not start until all danger 
of frost is gone. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg (Wis.): This mulching against frost in- 
jury is not worth accent. (Laughter.) If you can cover the tree 
so the sun cannot get at it you can hold the frost in. The sun will 
bring out the buds and start the blossoms, and I never knew an 
instance to the contrary except in the case mentioned by the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Emil Sahler: Those trees which I expect to bear this year, 
in the month of February, when there is probably two feet of frost 
in the ground, I mulch those trees seven inches deep as far as the 
limbs go, and I have apples every year—whether they are worth a 
cent or not. 

Mr. O. M. Lord: I have paid more attention to plums than to 
any other fruit, and I have mulched them heavily and let them go 
without mulching, and I believe with Mr. Kellogg that no matter 
what you do such a tree will blossom just as soon as any other tree in 
the orchard. ~ 

Capt. Reed: If a heavy coat of snow lies on the ground no 
tree will bud and blossom. : 

Prof. Emerson: I want to tell you what a man in Nebraska 
did. He mulched some trees when the ground was frozen solid 
in order to retard the blossoming. He said it did retard the blos- 
soming, he did not remember exactly how long, but he thought 
about fifteen minutes. (Laughter.) It is the temperature of the 
air that determines the blossoming. When the roots are frozen 
solid the ends of the stem will blossom just as well as if the roots 
were not frozen. 

Prof. Pendergast: It has been asked here today whether any- 
body has ever seen trees in blossom that had three feet of snow 
around them. When I was a boy I found a rose bush limb growing 
through a little three cornered hole in a pane of glass. I soon saw it 
begin to bud, and in a month or so it was in bloom in the house while 
there were three feet of snow on the outside. I do not think that 
mulching in any quantity or at any time does the least good what- 
ever in retarding the blooming period. (Applause.) 
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THE FUTURE OF THE APPLE IN MINNESOTA. 
W. L. TAYLOR, HOWARD LAKE. 


This is a subject which not only greatly interests us but is of 
general interest to the entire state. The apple, which was considered 
by many as a luxury a few years ago, is now a prime necessity ; it 
must be in every man’s cellar in winter, and forms an important 
part in the family’s bill of fare. The refrigerator car has done much 
towards furnishing cheap fruit and, incidentally, building up a 
greater demand for apples, as the man who bought a peck last year 
must have a bushel this year, and he whe used one barrel of apples. 
last winter wants five now. This is as it should be until each per- 
son has quantum sufficit. But the Minnesota farmer is an enter- 
prising fellow and wants to raise his own fruit. 

I have in mind one who thirty years ago came to Minnesota and 
bought a farm; he was from a fruit country, and he at once gave 
an order for fifty apple trees to an agent who came along. He 
didn’t stop to think where those trees were grown. The agent was 
from St. Cloud, Minn., and the farmer thought that was surely far 
enough north for the trees to be hardy. But the trees happened 
to be grown in the south, and the next summer more than half of 
them were dead. When the agent came around again he appeared 
to be very sorry and offered to replace all dead trees. The farmer 
thought that this was a fair offer, and so he gave him an additional 
order for fifty more trees. These proved to be inferior to the first 
lot, and the result was that no apple was ever grown from any of 
those trees. Then the farmer, though much discouraged, gave an 
order for trees from Ohio, thinking that surely if the trees came 
from an apple state he would: have success with them. But they 
died one by one, and he never saw an apple from any of them. 

Oh, how dark the future looked for the apple then! He was so 
disheartened that he told the next nursery agent that he couldn’t 
run fast enough to give him an apple tree. It happened, however, 
that the farmer read the “Farm, Stock and Home,” and it advised 
him to go to the nearest nursery and select his trees fresh out of the 
ground. This he finally did. As he did not know the best kind to 
plant, he left it to the nurseryman to make the choice of varieties. 
He selected two Hibernal, two Duchess, four Wealthy, two Whit- 
ney, one Red Anis and one Arcade. These the farmer planted with 
great care and tended with love. That was twenty years ago, and 
there are eight of those trees still living. One Hibernal has borne 
ten bushels each year for the last three or four years. 
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The farmer and the local nurseryman became good friends. 
From him the farmer learned many useful lessons in horticulture, 
and the future of the apple looked brighter. The farmer now joined 
the State Horticultural Society and took an active interest therein. 
He learned to root-graft and top-work trees, so that when his neigh- 
bors paid one or two dollars for a tree, he often asked and ob- 
tained a cutting from their high-priced trees, and by grafting it 
into some of his larger trees obtained apples from the new variety 
before his neighbors. The farmer raises his own trees now and 
has every variety of worth grown in Minnesota. About this time 
the State Horticultural Society offered $1,000 for an ideal apple. 
From many states came scores of applications from men who 
thought they had found it. They sent scions to be tested as to their 
hardiness, and our farmer friend tried nearly all. He has lighted 
the lamp of experience now, and as it’s rays penetrate the dim 
vistas of time illuminating the future he sees his large cellars filled 
with the choicest of apples, so highly flavored that they could not 
be surpassed. He is planting trees by the acre now. His apples 
bring the highest market price, and the demand is still increasing, 
for the Minnesota farmer has the whole northwest to supply. 

But alas, a test winter comes far worse than the severe one 
of 1884-5, and there are acres and acres of dead trees all over Min- 
nesota. Our farmer friend’s hundreds of varieties are reduced to 
less than half a dozen kinds. He has suffered a great loss, and 
his hopes go down to zero. He sows his orchard to clover and goes. 
to raising hogs. The next summer he finds one very early apple of 
good size and quality, one late fall apple that has a wonderful spicy 
flavor and one winter apple that had stood the test and was perfectly 
hardy. The winter variety was in appearance and quality equal 
to the Wealthy, more productive and hardier than the Duchess and 
proved a better keeper than the Malinda. Eureka! it was the long 
sought ideal! 

His old orchard, though killed from the top, began to send up 
sprouts from almost every tree, and the farmer takes heart and 
grafts these sprouts with the Ideal. That had proved not only a 
good keeper but a highly flavored fruit. Of the few kinds that were 
reliable, he root-grafted and planted out many acres in addition to 
his former large orchard. The grafts on the sprouts came to bear- 
ing very soon, and the trees were far better than formerly. He found 
that one or two varieties were more profitable than many, and thus 
the test winter proved a blessing. Our farmer friend awakes to 
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the fact that others have been reading not only the “Farm, Stock 
and Home,” but also the “Farmer” and the “Northwestern Agricul- 
turist.””. The result has been great activity along horticultural lines. 
The State Horticultural Society now numbers twenty-five hundred. 
The Ideal apple has fully merited its name. These have been plant- 
ed by the quarter section, Minnesota apples are in greater demand 
and Minnesota has become the greatest fruit state in the union. . 


Mr. J. S. Parks: In opening the discussion of this paper I 
would like to be the prophet and follow up the theme Mr. Taylor 
has just discoursed upon as to what we are coming to later on. 
We all know we were very much pleased at our meeting last year to 
find that we had won the highest prize at the Pan-American Ex- 
position, something we had very little hope or expectation of doing 
only a few years ago. Some years ago a neighbor of mine made a 
bet of the oysters that he would raise apples on cottonwood trees 
before I would on my apple trees. He has not yet paid the bet, 
but I have sold him apples at a dollar a bushel. I think the time 
is coming when we will be not only the “bread and butter’’ state, 
but we will be the apple state of the union. We see evidences of 
it on every hand, and with this thousand dollar premium offer and 
men with their trees scattered all over the country we can hardly 
anticipate the result that is to follow in the wake of the trials to be 
made. I believe the future of the apple in Minnesota is to be a 
long stride ahead of what we now have before us. It has been re- 
marked here today that the trials and difficulties we had to en- 
counter were greater than they were anywhere south of us. The 
societies of states south and east of us, where they have so little 
to do to raise a crop of fruit, cannot compare with ours. It takes 
six or eight of the leading states of the union to make as large a 
membership as Minnesota has today. I have in mind several of my 
neighbors and friends whom I have interested in raising fruit and 
in planting apple seeds by the wayside—and planting them every- 
where. In New York and Canada you find apple trees by the road- 
side for a hundred miles at a stretch. I think that can be practiced 
here in a measure, and somebody may get the benefit. 

Mr. Frank Yahnke: You have noticed that much of our dis- 
cussion is along the line that it is hard to raise apples in Minne- 
sota. I think it is harder to raise apples in California than it is in’ 
Minnesota. It is harder to raise good apples in any state of the 
union than it is in Minnesota. It is only difficult here in a certain 
direction, in a different way. We have not as many hardships to 
contend with and not as much work connected with the growing 
of our fruit as they have in California. If the fruit grower in Min- 
nesota were to pay as much attention to his fruit as the fruit grower 
does in California he would have better pay for his work than they 
have in California. How they spray their trees, how they water 
them and how they work over them day after day! That is not the 
way we do here. Wherever you find an orchard in Minnesota in 
which northern grown trees are planted, you will find apples where 
the trees are taken ,care of. (Applause.) 
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MINNESOTA AT THE AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


WYMAN ELLIOT, DELEGATE. 


When it was suggested by Secretary Latham that I go as a dele- 
gate to represent our horticultural society at the biennial session 
of the American Pomological Society,-to be held in Boston on Sep- 
temper oth, 11th and 12th, I had-little thought of accepting, «but 
seeing the great number of fine seedling apples on exhibition: at our 
state fair and feeling the opportunity was ripe for’ Minnesota. to 
show the representative pomologists from all*parts.of the. United 
States and Canada what an extended fruif industry we were de- 
veloping, I decided it would be wise to: take advantage of it; and 
so samples of fruit were solicited from. those: having representative 
varieties, and in.each instance generously donated. 

Of commercial varieties of applés we took eleven vafieties of 
Russians as follows:  Antonovka, Charlamoff; Hibernal, Repka 
Malenka, Borovinca, Duchess, Gilbert, Kaump, Lowland Raspberry, 
Sweet Longfield, Alexander. There were! seven varieties of seed- 
lings originating in Iowa, as follows: Patten’s Greening, University, 
Iowa Beauty, Thompsons 38 and 46, Grundy and Judson; and four 
varieties of Wisconsin seedlings: Northwestern Greening, Wolf 
River, Pewaukee and McMahon White. . Of Minnesota. seedlings 
there were Wealthy, Peerless, Brett, Peter, Esteline, Catherine, Ex- 
selsior, Gideon, Jewell’s Winter, seedling from ~ Northwestern 
Greening, Yahnke, Lord’s L, Okabena, A. D. Leach’s seedling, J. C. 
_Kramer’s sweet and sour seedlings, fT. Redpath’s fall and winter 
seedlings, D. F. Akin’s Early Winter and Late Fall, Green’s Fay- 
orite, No. 31, Fosberg, Yahnke’s winter sweet and sour seedlings, 
Cavanaugh seedling, Henralty seedling, Lyman’s seedlings No. 200, 
' 20, 18, Lyman’s Prolific crab, D. C. Hazelton’s seedlings No. 8, 33; 
42, 51 and 64, Wasserzieher’s seedling .crab No. 10,” Central: Ex- 
periment Station seedlings, Nos. X, 13, 13a, 18, 144, 173, 185, 233, 
and T. E. Perkins’ seedlings, a collection of one hundred and nine 
plates. | gee 
The Perkins’ seedlings made the most attractive feature oe our 
exhibit, and received more attention than any other display in the 
hall. Much surprise was expressed at such a fine lot of apples 
from Minnesota, and I wish I could tell you all that was said about 
them by the most noted pomologists in attendance. Of course I 
gathered only a few expressions of praise. 

President C. L. Waltrous stood in amazement while I described 
the parentage and told of the promising results already obtained. 
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He said, at the close of the meeting, “You have come down here 
and wiped our eyes.” 

O. B. Hadwen, president of Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
was a Close observer of these seedlings, and remarked that though 
he had grown many hundred seedlings he had got but one or two 
good varieties; this was the greatest showing he had ever seen or 
heard of. 

Dr. Walter Van Fleet, Horticultural Trial Grounds, Little Silver, 
N. J., and associate editor Rural New Yorker, said “This is a most 
remarkable collection of seedlings from one sowing of seed.” 

Wm. B. Alwood, Blacksburg, Va., said, “The best thing here, 
has paid me for my trip, wouldn’t have missed it for anything.” 

Mr. John T. Stinson, superintendent of pomology at St. Louis 
Exposition, was much pleased with this display and wanted us to 
make an exhibition of these and other seedlings at St. Louis next 
year. 

J. H. Merriman, Southington, Conn., Ex-President Connecticut 
Pomological Society and an extensive grower of Baldwin apples, 
was very much impressed with the value of this collection of seed- 
lings, showing so many promising varieties. 

Juestions were being constantly asked ; and I think the showing 
of so many fine seedlings from our state will give an impetus to 
the development of new varieties, not only at home but all over the 
states and Canada. 

In recognition of the display of fruit from Minnesota, in the 
list of awards made by the pomological society appears first that to 
Minnesota for a “collection of seedling apples,” which will entitle 
the Minnesota State Horticultural Society to the Wilder silver 
medal, the highest form of award made by the American Pomolog- 
ical Society. The display of commercial varieties from our state 
received “honorable mention,’ which I presume carries with it a 
certificate. 

Friday afternoon an opportunity was given, to about seventy-five 
delegates, for a carriage drive through the Fens Parkway and 
Boulevard. This section of country was originally uninviting flats, 
overflowed by tide-water but surrounded by rocky hills covered by 
fine specimens of native trees and shrubs, which helped the landscape 
gardener much in creating a beautiful stretch of scenery. Broad 
macadamized avenues have been laid out on either side of this 
estuary, ornamented with native and foreign trees, shrubs, vines, 
herbaceous and flowering plants, giving an object lesson of the 
beautiful effect in form of growth and shading of foliage and 
flowers. It was a trip both instructive and enjoyable. 
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On this ride I was seated beside J. H. Hale’s son, who has charge 
and management of their Georgia peach orchard of three hundred 
thousand trees. I learned from him that this orchard is given 
thorough and clean cultivation and, at the proper time, is system- 
atically pruned and sprayed. When the fruit is the size of a hazel 
nut, it is thinned, leaving them four to six inches apart, and the 
trees are regularly jarred, dropping the curculios on to sheets made 
especially for this purpose. The curculios are then destroyed. The 
fruit is carefully picked and carried to the tables and assorted into 
three grades, wrapped in tissue paper and packed in baskets, six 
of which are put in a crate ready for shipment. 

He gave me a good illustration about thinning and pruning the 
fruit. A noted peach grower was visiting their grounds and noting 
their methods said, “If you were working for me and should butcher 
and thin my peach trees as you have your father’s trees, I would 
discharge you.” At time of picking and packing the same man 
made another visit to the orchard and seeing the trees loaded with 
fine, large specimens of fruit, patted young Hale on the shoulder 
saying, “Young man, you are all right and know your business; 
I wouldn’t turn you off now.” 

Luther Burbank, in an address before the California Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Convention said, “With the world as a market, competition is 
keen, and only the best fruits in the best condition will pay; fortu- 
nately it generally costs much less per ton to produce large, first- 
class fruit than to produce the poorest and meanest specimens that 
are ever offered. Small fruit exhausts the tree much more rapidly 
than large fruit, as one pound of skin, stones and seeds represent 
at least ten or twelve pounds of fruit pulp. It will thus readily 
be seen that improved varieties which produce uniformly large, fine 
fruit are more economical manufacturers of fruit, and also that 
the product is more salable; the difference in many cases will decide 
between success and failure.” 

-I must not end this report without mentioning several exhibits 
of peaches and pears that were of great interest to those situated 
where these products flourish. The thirty-six plates of Americana 
. plums, from Wisconsin, contained some of the best of the cultivated 
varieties and several seedlings originated by the late Prof. E. S. 
Goff, which are valuable improvements to this fine fruit so well. 
adapted to the Northwest. The exhibition of apples from Canada 
was very fine, of high color and valuable as commercial varieties. 

One thing I learned which may’ be well for our fruit growers 
to recognize, that the finest colored fruits are, as a rule, produced 
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on rocky, stony hillsides which have often been neglected as of no 
value for orcharding. 

The program was so arranged as to bring out much information 
and instruction in the highest art of pomology. There was always 
the greatest interest manifested in all discussions, and the sessions 
seemed often too short for all who wished to express a thought 
on the subject under discussion. 

All in all it was a most enjoyable meeting and worthy of that 
grand old society, founded in 1848 by men with broad ideas and 
any amount of push and energy. 


THE RESULTS OF SHELTER BELTS ON PRODUC- 
TIVENESS. 


GEO. H. WHITING, YANKTON, S. D. 


In treating this subject I shall not try to elaborate but will go 
right into the facts in a common every-day sort of a way, as I have 
noticed them in South Dakota in the past twenty-three years that 
I have lived there and hustled for a livelihood. I was always firm 
in the belief that to secure best results in the way of productiveness 
in our prairie state it would be necessary to turn our attention 
to shelter belts to a considerable extent; so far at least as to have 
our gardens and small fruit plats surrounded with belts of trees, and 
our orchards, at least on the south and west sides, allowing the 
west belt to extend a little farther north than the orchard does, so 
as to protect it from the northwest storms that are so prevalent and 
severe during the rainy season in summer. The writer is satisfied 
from observations and experience that to this extent at least it will 
pay, and, further, I believe that shelter belts will be a good invest- 
ment so far as to protect all crops from the winds. It is an old and 
common saying that if one-fourth of our land in a farming country 
were planted and kept in trees in the shape of shelter belts that the 
remaining three-fourths would produce more than would the whole 
without the trees. I have often felt like stating that if we would 
increase the amount of trees to one-third or even one-half that the 
saying would still hold good. 

\ When the writer first entered Dakota, in the spring of 1879 
(then a territory), coming from Minnesota via Nebraska and cross- 
ing the Missouri river at Yankton and traveling across the prairie 
in an emigrant wagon in a northeasterly direction to Sioux Falls, 
we found the country as nature had left it, with the exception of 
an occasional claim shack (mostly sod structures) and a few strips 
of newly turned sod. Nature had not dared to plant or, at least, 
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had not succeeded in keeping alive any trees or shrubbery on the 
high, flat prairies. The only place that we saw any trees after we 
left the older settlement along the Missouri and James rivers was 
around some lake or along some stream or in some deep ravine, 
protected from the sweeping winds by some friendly hill or bluff. 
In fact, the writer has noticed repeatedly as he has traversed the 
northwestern country in the semi-arid and arid belts that about 
the only place that timber is found to any extent is among the hills 
and: bluffs, showing conclusively. that even our rugged, hardy native 
trees which we design for protection to our tenderer crops and stock 
will not get above babyhood without being shielded by some hill, 
bluff, ravine or the kind hand of some lover of trees. The Black 
Hills of South Dakota derived their name from their dark or black 
appearance in the distance, which is: nothing more or less than the 
deep green of the pine and spruce timber on the hillsides which 
are seen by the traveler through many miles of smoky atmosphere. 
It is my opinion that these trees would never have been there had 
it not been for the /ulls; had they not protected the tiny little seed- 
lings in their infancy against the constant chafing, destructive, arid 
winds. It is, in fact, almost impossible for any tender vegetation to 
survive and live through its childhood days without being cared for 
or protected from the winds, and the south winds are much more 
destructive and parching in our locality than the winds from any 
other direction, because: first, they become hot and dry in passing 
over nearly a thousand miles of a hot, dry and treeless country that 
lies south of us; and, second, a south wind brings warmth with it, 
thereby stimulating a more rapid growth, which draws more rapidly 
upon the water supply, which very often is inadequate for the de- 
mand that is made upon it; hence, the tender vegetation is burned 
because moisture could not be procured fast enough. 

Oftentimes we have noticed that our crops suffer very severely 
from drought by a two or three days strong wind when we had 
thought that the ground contained plenty of moisture and that the 
crops were doing well. 

In the twenty-four summers that the writer has been in South 
Dakota, he has noticed that the most hazardous times for the crops 
have been when there have been the most winds and especially south 
winds. In the dry summer of 1894 when crops were in many in- 
stances literally parched, when much of the corn throughout South . 
Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas was not worth husking, simply be- 
cause the tassal was burned, destroying the pollen before fertiliza- 
tion took place, we took particular notice that about the only fields 
of corn that amounted to anything were those that were protected 
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by some friendly belt of trees on the south of them, which prevented 
the extremely rapid evaporation of moisture and admitted of the 
natural growth and distribution of the pollen. The writer had a 
ten-acre field of corn directly north of a large cottonwood grove in 
the same year which husked out 400 bushels of No. I corn, when a 
neighbor’s field near by with equally as good culture, etc., was not 
worth husking. Now this is not alone true of corn, as I have found 
in the succeeding years that this same shelter belt of tall cottonwoods 
has added very materially to the growth of nursery stock, as three- 
year old apple trees on this ground dug this fall ran as high as nine 
feet, the largest of them; and two-year old Virginia crabs more 
than half of them would go in the No. 1 grade (5 to 7 ft.) 

Nor do we stop here. We find all over this prairie country that 
all kinds of tender vegetation, garden truck, vines, large and small 
fruits, do better where protected by shelter belts of trees and hedges ; 
and in the case of orchards this is true to such an extent that many 
of the orchards in our country that have not been so protected have 
perished, while those that have been properly protected from the 
south winds have thrived and borne fruit equal to those of any state 
in the Union. 

We notice that our fruit trees where not sheltered from the 
south invariably lean to the north and northeast (which is directly. 
the reverse of what it should be) caused by south winds prevailing 
during the growing season. This is true, I ‘believe, to the extent 
that at least three-fourths of the growth of our trees is made when 
the wind is in the south, causing the tender new shoots to lean to 
the northward, often to such a degree as to drive them through 
' the top of the trees towards the north side. This, of course, leaves 
the body of the tree exposed to the direct rays of the sun, the 
result of which is known by most of you. Further comment is un- 
necessary. 

In 1890 the writer assisted in the passage of a bill by the South 
Dakota legislature giving a bounty by the state for planting and 
maintaining belts of trees running east and west, the object being 
to get continuous windbreaks as nearly as possible on all section 
lines to modify the north and south winds, which are the most 
prevalent and destructive. While this law did some good, it was not 
far reaching enough. If some scheme could be devised whereby 
a good belt of trees could be grown and maintained on each and 
every section and quarter section line, running east and west 
throughout the states of North and South Dakota, Nebraska and 
Kansas, it would increase their productiveness many millions of 
dollars worth annually above the cost of such trees and make this 
region perhaps the most productive and desirable of any like area 
in the United States. 
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FIFTY-NINE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE WITH FRUITS IN 
THE WEST. - 


S. D. RICHARDSON, WINNEBAGO CITY. 


When I was a boy in Vermont I had all the apples I wanted, and 
in the fall when father made cider I used to suck it through straws 
—a whole half dozen of them at once so to get it through quickly. 
The memory of those days leaves a pleasant taste in my mouth yet. 


Mr. Richardson takes his ease under a Wisconsin Weeping Willow. 


In the fall of 1843 my father moved to Illinois, driving with horses 
and wagon to Kane county, from Vermont... Then I missed the 
apples and grew into a horticulturist. 

I never believed in the pessimistic cry that I have heard so often 
in Illinois and Minnesota, “You can raise small fruits but cannot 
raise apples in this country.” After I came to Fillmore county, 
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Minnesota, in June, 1856, as soon as I had the ground ready I pur- 
chased some apple trees. I had some of the small fruits started, 
and we did not despise the wild crab apple in those days. The fruit 
trees I planted were New York stock and were a failure. I had 
some more bought and heeled in when I enlisted and went south; 
some one else set them out, and I found them growing when I re- 
turned home. 

I settled in Martin county in 1866, and sent to Piola Knox, of 
Pittsburg, Penn., for a $10.00 selection of small fruits, and went 
twelve miles to the nearest post office for them, and raised plenty 
of small fruits till the grasshoppers came—they.ate up the straw- 
berries, took the leaves off the currants and gooseberries and apple 
trees, and girdled them—and I have never had much. faith in girdling 
apple trees since. I planted a teacupful of apple seed and set an- 
other orchard but never picked a peck of apples of my own growing 
until I grew them in Winnebago. I never lost faith.in the future 
of apple growing in Minnesota, for it is the one that keeps trying 
that succeeds. 

The first trees that I saw bearing i in rites had been broken 
down and sprouted out near the ground and were tops and roots. 
I saw plenty of trees that had been pruned in orthodox fashion that , 
were sun-scalded on the body while the limbs were all right, and 
I reasoned that if we had the body‘so short that. the limbs would 
shade it from the time it. was set there would be less danger of 
sun-scald, and practice. has proven the theory correct, 

I used to set trees just a little deeper than they grew in nursery, 
and it took years to find out that twelve to eighteen inches was very 
much better in this windy country. I learned this first from the 
experience of others, and afterwards proved it myself and found it. 
a success in both wet and dry seasons. Four years ago we set some’ 
trees to'fill vacancies in orchard, and I show you a specimen of 
growth in the last two years—and the tree is of a rathet slow growth 
in nursery. This ig a limb that grew with two others near the 
ground. I could have shown a larger growth by taking the top 
of the tree—and I wish to say the blue grass stood eighteen inches 
high all around this tree. 1 have believed for many years that give 
the roots a chance and they would support all the tops that would 
grow, always, of course, removing one of two limbs when they cross 
and rub together. 

Mr. Harris once told me I would find my trees would not beak 
unless I pruned them more. Since those trees got to bearing they 
have never yet failed on alternate years to have all the apples they 
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could carry, and they have immense tops. “The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating.” , 

In the fall of 1894 I sampled some very nice plums at St. 
Anthony Park and in 1900 looked them over again and found that 
they had run out—were not larger than pistol bullets and, as Mr. 
Mackintosh said, utterly worthless. Trees of the same variety at 
Winnebago that grew in grass bore just as fine plums as they did 


1. Coffee Nut Tree. : 2. Cut Leaf Birch—set in 1890. 
Trees growing on Mr. Richardson’s Lawn. 


when vounger. The worthless plums had had the best of care and 
cultivation, the good plums not any. 

You take a piece of ground that is not on the dead level and 
give it the best of surface cultivation, and get, as we did a few years 
ago at Winnebago, sixteen inches of rainfall, government measure, 
in four weeks, and much of the water runs off. Take ground that 
has been covered with a heavy growth of grass and some weeds for 
several vears and saved all the leaves that fell from the trees on the 
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ground as they fell, and much of the water will remain where it 
fell, and the ground grows richer in all the elements that make it 
rich and loose and able to withstand drouth instead of growing 
poorer. 
Mr. Hitchings, of Onondago county, N. Y., had one of the finest 
collections of apples on exhibition at the state fair in the fall of 1901, 
and he says that he does not prune at all, and also says ““The under- 
lying principle of the most successful management of an apple 
orchard lies in the fact that one must keep the soil loose and porous 
so that air and roots can penetrate deeply. The soil must also be 
filled with humus to hold moisture and maintain bacterial action.” 
As far as my experience goes | believe these conditions can be main- 
tained more successfully and far cheaper by leaving the orchard 
in sod than by cultivation. Mr. Somerville had the best of success 
by mulching and cultivating with hogs’ noses, and they did not 
have rings in them. I cannot do that, so grow grass and some 
weeds and let them fall down and rot, and that with the leaves makes 
a fine mulch. That vacancies can be filled in orchard under these 
conditions, the large growth I have here is proof of. 

Raspberries, currants and gooseberries can be grown success- 
fully in a young orchard, as the mulching and covering in connec- 
tion with their cultivation keeps the ground from being too much 
exposed to the direct rays of the sun, which I believe is a bad thing 
for an apple tree. 

The first meeting of the society that I attended was held at 
Owatonna. At that time and for several years after I stood almost 
alone in advising the general planting of the Wealthy. At present 
I believe we want the ground loose and porous, full of humus, and 
that we want as much as possible to keep the water where it falls— 
not let it run off but soak down into the subsoil to come back to the 
surface in dry years. I believe in order to do this successfully and 
cheaply we must have the ground covered. Clover if you can, but 
even weeds and blue grass will answer. 

Mr. F. E. Pease (Iowa): I was greatly impressed in listening 
to the discussion and the relation of experiences by those who have 
had a greater opportunity for observation than I have had. I 
thought I was the only crank here, but I find a man must be a 
thorough crank in order to be a successful fruit grower. I think 
if some of the members of the society would go to different parts of 
the state and note the varying conditions of the soil and other fea- 
tures they would not differ so much, but they would see why those 
differences of opinion exist. 
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HORTICULTURAL REMINISCENCES. 
DAVID SECOR, WINNEBAGO CITY. 


The first lessons in horticulture received by the writer were 
taught him when a boy, by his father, on a farm situated in Putnam 
county, New York, in a lovely valley in the picturesque and beautiful - 
Highlands of the Hudson. Apple and pear trees were grown from 
the seed, peach, plum and cherry trees were grown from the pits, in 
nursery rows, and were there grafted or budded preparatory to plant- 
ing in orchards and along stone fences about the farm. | 

The writer assisted in this work and helped to plant three 
orchards on that farm. It has since passed into the possession of 
strangers, but those orchards are now living monuments of the 
labors of the occupants of fifty years ago. On a recent visit to the 
old home the orchards were found to be in a flourishing condition 
and laden with such varieties as the R. I. Greening, Baldwin, New- 
town Pippin, Talman Sweet, Perry Russet, Golden Russet, Jersey 
Sweet, Bellflower and other improved eastern varieties. 

Moving to Iowa in the year 1856, and three years later locating 
in the then frontier settlement at Forest City, lowa, among strangers 
and without money, the privations and hardships encountered were 
not unlike those experienced by other early settlers in a new country. 

In 1860 a visit was made to the old home in York State, and a 
stage ride of 160 miles was made to Cedar Rapids to make railroad 
connection for the eastern trip. 

Before starting on the return trip there were selected from the 
old home some small trees and plants to start a garden and tree 
culture in the western home. A small trunk was divided in two 
parts by placing a partition crossways, the clothes placed in one side 
and the other filled with plants and trees for our first horticultural 
effort in the west. Among these were white pine, yellow pine, red 
cedar, spruce, plum and cherry trees, currant, gooseberry, raspberry, 
blackberry and rose bushes, strawberry plants and other plants and 
trees. Some did well, and others were a failure. Some of the white 
pine have developed into magnificent trees, and are among the 
largest and best evergreen trees in northern Iowa. The yellow pine 
lived, but did not make satisfactory trees and have been cut down. 

The strawberries, raspberries, currants, gooseberries and roses 
did well, except that some of the rose bushes were tender and re- 
quired winter protection. 

The eastern red cedars were injured by having the ends of the 
limbs frozen back nearly every winter. 

_ The plum and cherry. trees, and the blackberry bushes were. a 
failure. 
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‘A- few apple trees grown from the seed produced rather in- 
different fruit. One tree that resembled somewhat the R. I. Green- 
ing, both in tree and fruit, except quality, bore quite fair crops of 
apples for several years and kept well into the winter, but the quality 
of the fruit was inferior. 

Human nature in our day is much the same as it was in the ages 
that preceded us. Those of us who in an early day left the paternal 
home in the east to cast our lot in the new and undeveloped west 
did not then find here the delicious fruits that we had enjoyed at the 
old homestead. Some of us had a feeling somewhat akin to the 
Israelites on their journey through the Wilderness, when they longed 
for the flesh pots of Egypt. We longed for the luscious and de- 
licious fruits that we enjoyed about the hearthstone of the old home. 
Without a-knowledge of the difference in the climatic conditions 
here from what they are where we were born and raised, it was quite 
natural that we desired to produce the same varieties that we were 
acquainted with and that were the best and the most profitable there. 

.. There. was perhaps some excuse forty or forty-five years ago for 
purchasing: fruit trees from a nursery at Rochester, New York, or 
some other eastern nursery. The facts are, we did not know any 
better-and had not received costly lessons from the school of ex- 
perience. 

Having selected varieties not adapted to our climate, the lessons 
of experience came and left us sadder if not wiser men. Some trees 
did not endure the ordinary winters, but when the severe test winters 
came, as they have come since then, many trees that were not in- 
jured by our ordinary winters were destroyed by the Boreal blasts. 

- With these experiences of blasted hopes there is little wonder 
that many thought that apples could not be grown in northern lowa 
and Minnesota. The fact that the native crab apple, the wild grape 
and the native plum flourished luxuriantly in a wild state led some 
to believe that these varieties might either be improved by cultivation 
or that cultivated varieties might be found that might succeed in 
this climateé. 

About this time attention was turned to the cultivation. of the 
Siberian crabs, with more or less success. Many of the crab va- 
rieties endured the severe winters and gave encouraging promise. 
However it was not long before there were blasted hopes, when the 
blight made its appearance and destroyed varieties that had been re- 
garded as most promising. It was then found that some varieties 
not injured by the severe winters are subject to blight injury during 
the hottest months of summer. 
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About the time the crab varieties were being planted the Duchess 
apple tree was introduced and proved to be a valuable acquisition. 
The first Duchess set out by the writer, some thirty-five years ago, 
are yet sound, healthy trees. Other varieties were planted which 
gave the most promise of success, and there was a gradual upward 
trend in apple raising. 

Horticultural societies, both state and district have done much 
to promote fruit culture. By individual efforts and the promulga- 
tion of the experiences in fruit culture by members of these societies, 
both as to failures and successes, a great amount of good has been 
accomplished, and as a result of this unity of efforts there are now 
many orchards of hardy trees that are profitable to their owners and 
produce valuable fruit. That there have been partial failures and 
costly experiences we must admit. That out of these experiences 
success will come and is now practically assured, is the optimistic 
opinion of many fruit growers. The time is not far distant when 
southern Minnesota will grow all the apples, plums, currants, goose- 
berries, raspberries and strawberries that the needs of the country 
require. 

The introduction and origination of hardy varieties adapted to 
our climatic conditions gives promise of success in horticulture, and 
will prove of great value to our state. 


PRACTICAL ADVERTISING FOR THE FRUIT GROWER. 
FRANK B. WHITE, CHICAGO. 


“Practical Advertising for the Fruit Grower” presupposes that 
the fruit grower has something to sell, that he produces more than 
he needs for his own use, and desires to dispose of it to the best 
possible advantage. Now, let me say on the start that advertising 
does not necessarily mean inserting your card or announcement in a 
newspaper, though that is one of the best means of publicity that | 
know of. You are advertising in this gathering the products of your 
farm, and I am sure that it is your desire to realize the largest pos- 
sible returns for your labor and the time expended. 

You are, I take it, expansionists, trade expansionists, and | be- 
lieve it is time that you fruit growers get a little of that expansionist 
idea into thé methods of conducting your business. There are too 
many of us that are dependent upon the other fellow. We allow the 
other man to dictate terms to us rather than dictating our own terms, 
and I want to say that by a system of advertising you fruit producers 
can become absolutely independent in the disposal of your product 
instead of disposing of your surplus stock at the market price. You 
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can, if you will, to a very large degree at any rate, make your own 
market price. 

Now, a plan involving a judicious system of advertising by you 
will result in increased profits, more dignity and satisfaction in your 
business and, in my judgment, this horticultural society can do no 
greater work than to encourage its members to not only produce bet- 
ter fruit, handle it with greater care and be more particular in the 
preparation of it for market, but also to urge that every man shall do 
his utmost to create a local demand for a greater use of fruit. I 
believe that we should take every advantage of opportunity or privi- 
lege to advertise our products and to do this two things are always 
to be borne in mind: first, the special article produced ; second, who 
produces it. Every successful manufacturer at the present time sees 
to it that his goods are put out in an attractive style. Vast sums are 
expended for printing in an artistic form labels, cards, signs, book- 
lets, circulars and attractive stationery. The proportionate cost of 
these things is not great, but you can usually tell what kind of a 
business man one is from the style of his letters, and I dare say that 
you can readily appreciate how good a fruit grower a man is by the 
appearance of his package. I would urge upon you, therefore, to 
exercise the utmost care in the fitting and the packing of fruit for 
the market, and let the advertising idea run all the way through your 
business. It’s your fruit going to some one, and that some one 
should know that it comes from you. An attractive orchard is an 
advertisement to every passer-by. Attractive packages going to the 
railroad advertises your farm and yourself as one of good business 
ideas. 

All of this you see is necessary before we touch upon the main 
points of our subject, namely, newspaper advertising. There is more 
that might be said. This advertising idea can continue from the 
time it leaves your station until the fruit is consumed. Affix your 
stamp or ear mark upon it in every way you can. People will in 
time begin inquiring for your fruit; you will have an established de- 
mand for it. It is not an uncommon thing for the groceryman to 
have a request for some of the product of the successful farmer who 
is known to be of the successful kind. 

The fact is, our people are not eating enough fruit. There is 
no question about this. I maintain that a large consumption of 
fruit betters the character and condition of manhood. You show 
me a man whois a lover of fruit, who eats it as well as grows it, and 
he is more than likely to be a good citizen. There is probably less 
drinking and less drunkenness among the fruit growers than among 
any other class of producers. Fruit prevents or assuages the ap- 
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petite for strong drink. You will have better citizens in your a 2 
if you will make them larger consumers of fruit. 

California has done more in a business way to advertise its 
products than any other state. By organization and the co-operative 
expenditure of vast sums they have created a demand for oranges 
and other popular fruits that was not thought possible a few years 
ago. People are eating more oranges because they have been got 
in line, but it would not be exaggeration to say that ten‘times the 
quantity could be consumed if an effort was made in an advertising 
direction to anywhere near the extent that some other lines of busi- 
ness are making. Take for example, health or cereal foods. Any 
one with a flour mill at hand and a pile of sawdust can start an 
advertising proposition along health food lines and sell it by the train 
load. It is being done—if not out of sawdust out of something that 
costs but little more—and it is very good stuff too, most of it at 
any rate. If you have any doubts about this, make a little inquiry, 
and I am sure you may satisfy yourself. 

A much more sensible thing to advertise is the product of the 
orchard, the vine, the bush or plant. True, it is seasonable, but it 
should be handled with that end in view. Things are advertised. 
that are seasonable. For example, seeds and many another thing that 
you buy for use on your farm. It is the intensive farming idea that 
is the order of the day. The range is giving place to the ranch, 
and the ranch is being divided up into small farms. 

More and better product is the object of this society, I take it; 
but what is the use of producing more and better fruit if you cannot 
sell it for a better price and cannot make more out of it. There is. 
no use hiding your light under a bushel. How many of, you have 
acquainted your neighbors, even, of what you are producing? More 
than that, you must reach beyond your neighborhood and become 
a business man in the broader sense of the word if you expect to 
attain a commanding position. Make your knowledge of fruit grow- | 
ing shine forth wherever your fruit or name goes. Don't let the 
other fellow dictate terms, make your own terms. Create the de- 
mand by a judicious system of advertising, and you can dictate 
terms. If you are simply a producer, nothing more, the commission 
man tells you what he will do with you, and he generally “does you.” 

Advertising in local newspapers or in the papers that are best 
suited for your particular purpose, I recommend most heartily, but 
it will not be complete unless you follow it up with attractive and 
well prepared auxiliary literature. A good circular or booklet with 
good stationery are necessary helps. When you receive an inquiry 
in response to your advertising, you should make it your positive 
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duty to treat that inquiry just as you would a new friend. It costs 
something to get an introduction to that friend, it is worth your 
_ while to pay a little more for the privilege of doing business with 
him. I would treat that individual inquiry just as if there were no 
others, and as though the success of my business depended upon 
making a sale to that particular individual. The careful following 
up of that new acquaintance may lead to a business friendship profit- 
able not only with him but with his friends and his friends’ friends, 
because advertising has wonderfully expansive power. Thus you 
see the continued cumulative effect of good advertising. This 
is not a mystical theory but a real condition. But what I wish to 
urge upon you more especially is that by every legitimate means you 
try to make your home town, so far as is practicable, the market for 
your product at prices that will pay you, irrespective of what the 
same stuff may be sold for at the stores. Give your fruit to them 
fresh, in the nicest possible shape, appetizing and inviting, and they 
will become your customers and pay you the additional cost that 
you may feel it is necessary to charge for choice fruit and for hand- 
ling it for them in a first class way. The more you can market at 
home at good prices, the better will be general prices in the markets. 

If this will induce you to be more careful in the marketing of 
your product and encouraging you in joining with your fellow fruit 
" grower in increasing the demand at home as well as abroad, I shall 
feel repaid for having come. 

Now, what has been said to you as fruit growers applies to every 
department of agriculture. 

I go from here to Cleveland, Ohio, where I will undertake to tell 
the poultrymen about advertising, with the same trade expansionist 
idea in view. I am asked to talk to the Live Stock Breeders of 
Kansas at their next annual meeting. You may wonder where I 
come in on this, because I receive no fee from these organizations. 
‘Permit me to say in explanation that the better the product of the 
farm and the more the advertising and advanced idea may be carried 
out in the disposition of the product, the better it is for those of us 
who are undertaking to advertise the product of the manufacturer 
among successful farmers. The greater the intelligence of the in- 
dividual the greater his purchasing power. The advertising men 
have placed this responsibility upon me presumably because I am 
willing to do it, and I am very glad to say that it is a pleasure and 
an honor to meet with you and discuss this question with you. 


Mr. T. T. Bacheller: What I do not know about advertising 
would fill a book. A few years.ago I thought I had succeeded in 
learning something about advertising, but I am realizing every day 
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that I am only a novice. The question may be asked, why did Mr. 
White come here all the way from Chicago to speak upon this sub- 
ject? I will tell you what he came for. This morning I went to 
the post office, and I took out of the box a periodical called “Agri- 
cultural Advertising,” published by the Frank B. White Company, 
Chicago. He believes in advertising, and it is because he has done 
this he is able to tell: the facts, and he has come here to tell us some 
things we ought to know. I remember some years ago some doctors 
coming together and talking about scarlet fever. They talked about 
the sequels of scarlet fever. I did not know what. that meant at 
the time, but I found afterward that it meant what comes after 
scarlet fever. That is just what is going to happen in the case of 
advertising. The people who advertise are going to have sequels, 
they are going to get results. Mr. White is a man who knows the 
value of advertising. We advertise because we want everybody to 
know about us. ‘hat is where brother White comes in. 

Mr.. Oliver Gibbs: There are other means of advertising. A 
few years ago over in Wisconsin I helped to organize a horticultural 
society, and the largest strawberry grower in the town would not 
go in for some reason. He could not dispose of all of his berries 
in the little town in which he lived, and he asked me what he should 
do to get rid of his surplus. I gave him the name of a commission 
merchant who had taken pains to become acquainted with us, and 
1 told him to send him a sample crate and told him also to write 
him and tell him how many crates he could supply him. <A few days 
later | met him again and asked him how he came out, and he said 
the commission man was going to take all he could spare and was 
paying him two cents a quart more than he could get in his own 
town above expenses. That is one way of advertising, and I could 
mention several others. 

Mr. R. H. L. Jewett: I would like to emphasize some of the 
ideas advanced by Mr. White from my own experience. A few 
years ago when my boys and myself started into fruit growing we 
advertised in the local paper—and I want to refer especially to what 
he said about setting your own price for what you have to sell. We 
notified the public that our berries would be on sale at two places in 
the town. We kept our prices through the season, advertising as a 
protection for our berries. We put a little slip of paper across the 
top of each box, and that in itself we found was one of the best — 
advertisements. The result was we had no difficulty in getting rid 
in our home market of our fruit, and only sent to the city some 
surplus. The surplus was sent to the market prepared in the way 
suggested in the paper, and we received for several thousand quarts 
sent to the city twelve cents net delivered at our station of Faribault. 
I would like to have my farm covered with strawberries if they 
could all be sold at that price. 

There was another suggestion I would speak of, that is the prepa- 
ration of the fruit in the boxes. Have everything done nicely. 1 
quite recently heard a lady in the city make a poetical quotation to 
the effect.that the millennium was coming when we should find the 
bottom of the barrel equal to the top. She said if all the fruit was 
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like ours she would look for the millennium immediately, for the best 
berries frequently were at the bottom of the box. We endeavor to 
put the best all through the box. 

Mr. Oliver Gibbs: When this man I spoke of had given me 
those facts showing his success with that kind of advertising, I said 
to him, “Now give me a dollar for a membership in the Minnesota 
Horticultural Society, and then you can learn some more.” And he 
did. . 

Mr. P. V. Collins: I want to emphasize the practical suggestions 
given by Mr. White, and I want to emphasize them from the stand- 
point of the business man. In the case referred to by Mr. Jewett 
an investment of 75 cents in the local paper did as much as the culti- 
vation of the crop during the season, because it doubled the price 
of the fruit. We had a little experience right here at Lake Min- 
netonka. They organized a fruit growers’ association, they hired 
a business manager to look after their business, and now the com- 
mission men are coming to them and asking them what they will take 
for their crop. As publisher of a farm paper I am constantly re- 
ceiving inquiries from subscribers asking me to recommend to them 
an honest commission man. I do not want to cast any slurs on the 
commission houses of the country, but for years we have declined the 
responsibility of rating any commission house, because sooner or 
later we received complaints that something had gone wrong with 
that commission house. If the farmer would only pay more atten- 
tion to the advertising end of the business his profits would be larger. 
This is often a serious propositon with him, and yet it is the simplest. 
Why should not every farmer call into his business the advice of 
an experienced advertising agent. I was asked a few days ago by 
one of the largest advertising houses how these agencies got their 
pay, because they must buy our space in wholesale blocks. We as 
publishers pay the agency a commission. It does not cost the ad- 
vertiser one cent more to get the benefit of that valuable experience, 
it does not cost him one cent to plan his own campaign. They can 
just as well have the benefit of an agent’s advice- Why should we 
encourage you to go to a middleman to whom we have got to pay 
a commission? Because you go to that middleman, and it carries 
you away from the shoals and the rocks, and the result is that your 
advertising is a profitable investment, and the further result is that 
you will become a greater advertiser. 


ecretary’s (Yorner. 


DELEGATE FROM WISCONSIN: STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—Mr. A. 
D. Barnes, of Waupaca, Wis., is to represent the Wisconsin society at our 
annual meeting. Mr. Barnes is well known to many of our members from a 
previous visit we received from him in a similar capacity some years since. 


DELEGATE FROM THE IOWA STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—Mr. A. 
F. Collman, of Corning, Iowa, is expected to be with us at the coming annual 
meeting as a representative of the Iowa State Horticultural society. Mr. 
Collman was with us some years since in a similar capacity, and we shall be 
much pleased to meet him again. 


MEDAL FROM THE AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SociEtTy.—The report of 
Mr. Wyman Elliot, delegate from this society to the American Pomological 
Society, which met in Boston in September, appears in this number. The 
medal referred to in his report has not yet arrived, but we are assured that it 
will before long be one of the most valued decorations of the office of the 
horticultural society. 


FOUR ACRES OF FRUIT EXHIBITS AT THE ST. Louris FAIr.—That por- 
tion of Horticultural Hall to be devoted exclusively to pomological exhibits 
covers an area of four acres. As it is divided into comparatively large 
blocks and the aisle spaces are fifteen feet wide or less, nearly the whole of this 
area will be covered with fruit, everything in its season, from the early 
strawberries of the south, coming in at the opening of the fair, to the grandest 
display of fall fruits éver made in America. 


APPLE RAISING IN POLK CouNTy.—Ole J. Hagen, of Hendrum, Minn., a 
resident of Polk County, in a recent letter speaks of exhibiting at their county 
fair the following varieties of apples: Patten’s Greening, Peter, Wealthy, 
Moulton, Greenwood, Pride of Minneapolis and Florence crabs. The farmers 
in that part of the Red River Valley are getting to grow considerable fruit in 
their young orchards. Intelligent persistence will steadily increase the 
amount. Mr. Hagen is one of the earliest and most persistent experimenters 
in that section of our state. 


PROGRAM FOR THE WINTER MEETING.—A very full program for the 
winter meeting is now complete and in the hands of the printer. Sixty or 
more of the practical horticulturists of the Northwest are included in this 
program and will present their topics in person. A large number of other 
members will also participate in the discussions and have a warm word of 
greeting and hearty shake hands for their brothers who may be present. This 
meeting is an opportunity that should not be missed to become acquainted 
with those who are interested in a splendid work, 


CoME TO WINTER MEETING.—Low rates on the railroads and special 
rates at the hotels will make the expense of coming to Minneapolis to the 
winter meeting comparatively small. The program is rich in material of a 
very practical kind. We shall have the annual banquet and a host of other 
things that will make this meeting the most enjoyable ever held by the state 
horticultural society. If you are interested in any department of horticulture, 
as a professional or as an amateur, you can’t afford to fail to be present on this 
occasion. Drop a line to the secretary in good season and get your name into 
the badge book. 
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SHOW OF APPLES AT THE WINTER MEETING.—Over 900 plates of apples 
were exhibited at the winter meeting a year ago, and judging by reports from 
many quarters the exhibit of fruit this year is to be stilllarger. Arrange- 
ments are being made for ample accommodations for this great exhibit. Every 
member is urged to contribute liberally towards this comprehensive display. 
Bring what you have and help it along. Liberal premiums are offered as an 
assistance to those who are put to some expense in counection with the 
exhibit. 

A WELCOME VISITOR FROM NEBRASKA.—Rey. C.S. Harrison, of York: 
Neb., is to be the guest of the horticultural society at our coming annual 
meeting and at some time during the meeting will deliver an address on the 
‘“‘Forward Movement in Horticulture.’’ Mr.-Harrison is wel! known throughout 

_the country as one of the authorities upon horticultural subjects and equally 
so for his ability to tell very well the thing he knows. He will read also dur- 
ing the meeting a paper on the culture of peonies, a subject to which he has 
given a great deal of attention, and probably no one in this country is better 
informed in regard to it. 

THE HARRIS MEMORIAL TABLET.—The committee having this matter in 
charge have succeeded in securing a most excellent model for the making of 
this tablet,and it is now being cast in bronze by one of the best bronze workers 
in America. It is expected that the tablet will be done in time to be seen at 
the annual meeting. It represents Mr. Harris in profile sitting in a character- 
istic posture holding an apple and taking notes. The model, as seen by the 
committee, is very lifelike and surprisingly so when it is considered that the 
only profile photograph that could be secured was a very obscure snap shot 
taken by an amateur witha small camera. The result of this work will be 
satisfactory to the society. 


A SOCIETY FOR HORTICULTURAL SCIENCE was organized at’ the recent 
meeting of the American Pomological Society at Boston. The object in organ- 
izing this society is to provide a central organization in which horticultural 
investigators may meet and discuss the more technically scientific parts of 
their work.. The society will thus naturally have to do with botanical, chem- 
ical, physical and similar problems of horticulture. It will not duplicate the 
work of the American Pomological Society nor of any other existing horticu'- 
tural society, but it will make the interests of these other societies its interests, 
and will study some of the same questions, from another point of view. It will 
aim to promote the scientific aspects of horticultural investigation, and to aid 
in reducing the present great body of horticultural knowledge to a more 
strictly scientific form. Membership in the society is open, under certain con- 
ditions, to persons engaged in horticultural teaching or investigation. Prof. 
I. H. Bailey, of Ithaca, N. Y., was elected president and Prof. S. A. Beach, of 
Geneva, N. Y., secretary.—O J, Farmer. 


“APPLES AND APPLE GROWING IN MINNESOTA.’’—This is the title of a 
bulletin just issued from the Minnesota Agricultural Expeiiment Station by 
Prof. Samuel B. Green. Its title very fully indicates its contents. Its opening 
fifteen pages are used to give in a concise way practical methods applicable 
to the cultivation of apples in Minnesota. The two following pages are used 
in the explanation of the terms employed in the description of varieties. Then 
follows for ten pages a concise and accurate description of ‘‘such varieties of 
apples as are of interest to the fruit grower of this region, including the 
most of those for which the state fairs and horticultural societies offer prem- 
iums.’’ The remainder of the bulletin, some fifty pages, is filled with half- 
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tone illustrations of the leading varieties, each variety being illustrated with a 
view of the outside of the apple and another of a half of the apple. It is the pur- 
pose to print in an early numberof the Horticulturist a large portion of the notes 
on the cultivation of the apple as they appear in this bulletin. Copies of this 
bulletin can be had by application to the State Experiment Station at St An- 
thony Park, orto Prof Green himself. Every member of our society who is 
interested in apple culture should certainly become the possessor of one. 


SEEDLING APPLES AT THE WINTER MEETING.—One hundred dollars, 
besides some special premiums, will be offered for seedling apples to be dis- 
played at the coming annual meeting of the society. This amount will be 
divided, $35.00 going to early winter seedling apples, and $65.00 to late 
winter seedling apples. In making these awards only varieties of some 
commercial value will be considered. It is useless to bring to the meeting 
anything except those having sufficient merit to be of some value for commer- 
cial purposes. Competition in seedling apples at this meeting will be 
open not only to the state of Minnesota but to the western half of 
Wisconsin, northern third of Iowa and all of South Dakota and North 
Dakota and Manitoba. We are after seedling apples that are likely to 
be of value in Minnesota, regardless of where they originate, and the region 
referred to has climatic conditions nearly enovgh like those of Minnesota so 
that seedling apples originated anywhere within it are likely to be of value in 
our state, and experience is proving this to be true. We hope and expect a 
large display of valuable seedling apples at this meeting. Exhibitors who 
don’t find it convenient to attend the meeting can send fruit by express, 
directed to the secretary, and it will be properly handled and cared for. Any 
such fruit should be sent so as to arrive here the day before the convening of 
the meeting. The full premium list will be printed as usual with the program, 
which will be ready for distribution by Nov. 10. This program will be sent 
to all members and to others upon application to the secretary. 


VOLUME Two, PROF. BUDD’s HORTICULTURAL MANUAL.—The second 
volume of the American Horticultural Manual, by Prof.J.L. Budd,is completed, 
and a copy lies on my desk for review. I find ita 12 mo volume of about 500 
pages printed on heavy paper, with a clear type and attractively finished. 
As announced in volume one, this volume is devoted to what Prof. 
Budd terms “Systematic Pomology,’’ that is, the description of the leading 
varieties of orchard fruits, grapes, small fruits, sub-tropical fruits and nuts of 
the United States and Canada. It is profusely illustiated by hundreds of the 
outlines of leading commercial varieties. The list of varieties described does 
not include everything found in the works of Chas. Downing and other writers 
on pomology, as many of the old sorts not now planted have been sifted out, 
it being the present plan ‘‘to include only the varieties recommended at this 
time by societies and growers, including those of special value locally.’’ ‘‘Forthe 
benefit of amateurs and beginners the relative hardiness of varieties will be 
given with their adaptation, so far as known, to given soils,exposures and alti- 
tude.’’ That portion of the book pertaining tothe apple has been prepared by 
Prof. N. E. Hansen, Horticulturist at the South Dakota Experiment Station. 
It opens with a description of various methods of classification that have been 
or are now employed in describing fruits. This volume is needed to round out’ 
the work begun in volume one, and the two volumes together make a very 
complete practical treatise on American pomology. The book may be pur- 
chased of John Wiley & Sons, 43 East 19th St., New York, bound in cloth, for 
$1.50. 
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THE APPLE ORCHARD: HOW TO RAISE ONE IN 
MINNESOTA. 
JENS A. JENSEN, ROSE CREEK. 
(So. Minn. Hort. Society.) 

In the first place the location should be considered, and a north, 
northeast or northwest slope weuld probably be the best, but if the 
ground is not too wet any location may do very well if not too low. 
To obtain the best success the ground should be under cultivation 
at least a year before planting. In the fall before, the ground should 
be plowed as deep as a good team can pull the plow; don’t be afraid 


Home of Jens A. Jensen, in 1890, showing shelter belt at that time. 


to let your plow in the ground if the teams cannot pull it more than 
twenty rods at a time; let them rest and start again. With a little 
dragging in the spring the ground will be in.good condition for 
planting. . 

Now you will have the whole winter to consider what kind of 
trees you will plant. I don’t know as I can recommend anything 
' better than what the state society has recommended. The Charla- 
moff, Borovinka and Duchess are good harvest apples, the Wealthy 
and Longfield for fall, the Hibernal makes the finest pie, if good for 
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nothing else, while the Malinda is probably the best winter apple we 
have at the present time. Of crabs the Orange and Virginia are 
among the best, with Strawberry and Beecher Sweet for children. 

Where can you buy your trees? There must be twenty if not 
_more nurseries in Minnesota and northern Iowa, so there can be no 
trouble about that, but don’t buy your trees too far south, or else 
they will not do so well here. A tree propagated and grown in 
southern Minnesota is worth twice as much to plant here as one 
propagated and grown one hundred miles farther south. Wisconsin 
and Illinois trees have been a failure with me. 

In laying out the grounds will recommend to plant rows north 
and south, the trees in the rows from twelve to twenty feet apart; 
if twelve feet apart in row, the rows thirty feet apart; twenty feet 
in rows, the rows twenty feet apart, and plant so that when look- 
ing across the rows trees will be twenty feet apart. The holes to be 
dug of good size and depth. The tree to set from four to eight 


Evergreen shelter west of Mr. Jensen’s orchard and buildings, as standing at present. 


inches deeper than in the nursery, and the ground firm around the 
root, so there is no air space left; two inches on top to be left loose 
and raked fine and level. 

As to size and age of trees I will say, if a young man, two years 
old; if middle age, three years old; if sixty years old, four year old 
trees. 

Now you have your orchard planted, keep it well cultivated and 
mulch around trees in winter time, and you will be sure of some ap- 
ples. 
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PLANTING APPLE TREES. 
S. D. RICHARDSON, WINNEBAGO CITY. 
(So. Minn. Hort. Society.) 


I would not discourage experiments along new lines in horticul- 
ture, as raising new seedlings, etc., but think there is greater need | 
of our gathering up and putting into practical use what has al- 
ready been done by persons widely scattered over our country. 

Any one who looked over the seedlings of our last winter meet- 
ing in Minneapolis could hardly help coming to the conclusion that 
we might have had plenty of good hardy winter apples years ago if 
only some one had pushed them and got them where the general 
public could have tried them. Think of a man fruiting an apple tree 
for years and never trying it to see whether it would keep in the 
winter or not? 

What I shall have to say about the planting and care of trees will 
be largely from the experience of others, for I have found it more 
pleasant and profitable to learn from what others have done than 
from mistakes and trials of my own. My experience and observa- 
tion has been where we had a clay subsoil that would hold moisture, 
such as is commonly found in southern Minnesota. I used to set out 
fruit trees just a few inches deeper than they grew in the nursery, 
but I learned from the testimony of others, and have since proved it 
by experience, that a tree should be set from twelve to eighteen 
inches deeper than it grew in the nursery if set on dry ground—and 
do not think it pays to set apple trees on wet ground, but if I had to 
would make a box five feet square and two feet deep, set it on top 
of the ground, put in the tree, and haul in good soil and fill the box. 

On page twenty-six of the horticultural society’s report of 1892, 
I find the following from Wright County, Minn.: “S. Farrell re- 
sides seven miles southeast of Montrose, has three large apple trees 
set about twenty-six years ago, one is sixty-four inches in cir- 
cumference and thirty feet in heighth. He set the trees three feet 
deep, the roots in the subsoil, and filled in level with surface soil.” 

We have found by experience that orchards are a success set in 
holes two and a half feet deep, perhaps three feet in light soils, while 
close by the shallow planted orchards were a failure, both in growing 
and in bearing. 

Have had the best success in setting when the ground was dry 
when trees were set. Clean out the loose dirt in bottom of hole, 
trim bruised roots with sharp knife, set tree on the firm ground, fill 
in close around the roots and pack very firm with surface soil after 
filling the hole half full of dirt; if ground is dry, fill the hole up with 
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water, and when that soaks away fill up again and again, hauling 
water with a team if necessary, until the ground is as wet as you 
want it; after the water has soaked away fill the hole nearly full of 
dirt but always have the ground so the water will run to the tree. 
If the ground is wet one cannot pack as firmly, and care must be 
taken by mulching heavily and watering if the season turns very 
dry and we have a dry fall, to keep the ground from baking and 
ruining the trees. 

I tried the “Stringfellow” plan once. Took ten trees, cut back 
top and roots till they looked like broomhandles and set them with 


S. D. Richardson, Winnebago City. 


a crowbar; they all died. I saw a very fine young grove in Martin 
County that was set in one of those very dry years, and there were 
few vacant places in the grove. After the trees were set out and the 
ground made level and fine with a rake, the ground was covered 
with straw two feet deep; the ground was mulched once more but 
never was cultivated. I never saw a grove that was more vigorous 
and thrifty than was that. There is one advantage the straw mulch 
has over any other, it does not heat and bake, and air and moisture 
penetrate easier. 
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It is better to have the ground where you set trees thoroughly 
plowed and cultivated before setting, but not absolutely necessary ; 
sometimes one wishes to set where the ground cannot be plowed. 
Then dig large holes two and a half feet deep; dig the holes in the 
fall if possible so as to let frost and moisture into the ground; set 
trees in spring and mulch heavily enough so the ground will not 
dry out through the summer. Straw or well rotted manure makes 
the best mulch, but strawy manure will answer. 

Set trees sixteen feet apart each way if you are going to keep 
the ground in grass; but if you cultivate sixteen by thirty is better. 
Constant cultivation with plenty of manure is a success ; this has been 
tried till it may be accepted as a fact. Constant cultivation without 
manure is a failure. This has also been proven by careful experi- 
ments. The “Somerville” orchard is a success with grass, mulch 
and hogs. Mr. Hitchens, of Onandaga County, N. Y., who had an 
exceptionally fine display of apples at New York state fair in Igotr, 
keeps his orchard in grass from the time it is set, does not prune, 
sprays thoroughly, does not rob the orchard of the grass that grows 
in it but puts into it, in addition to the mulch of the grass that grows 
on the ground and the leaves that fall from the trees, all of the mulch 
that he can spare for the purpose from his farm. He believes that 
the ground wants to be kept moist and loose so the air and moisture 
can penetrate to the roots, full of humus so it will stand drouth, 
and says he can do all this by keeping his orchard in grass much 
cheaper than he can by cultivation. 

There is also another advantage in grass in orchard; the water 
-does not run off in a heavy rain, carrying lots of the soil with it, but 
soaks down into the subsoil to be used by the trees in a dry time— 
a reserve of moisture. Currants, gooseberries and raspberries can 
be grown between the rows when the orchard is small, especially 
where they are heavily mulched. 

Fruit trees are apt to lean to the northeast, when the body will sun_ 
scald. I once set out a two year old tree at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees to the one o'clock sun. In two years time the tree was leaning 
to the northeast. Larger trees will not turn over that way, and by 
using larger trees and letting the limbs grow near the ground we 
have never been bothered with our orchards sun-scalding or leaning 
to the northeast. 

In 1884 I learned something about pruning large trees. S. W. 
Ferris, of Bristow, Iowa, had three large apple trees of Perry 
Russett that had large bushy tops. In June, 1883, he took a pair 
. of large pruning shears and brought the center tree into shape, using 
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the shears only. In the fall of 1885 that tree was dead. He made 
the remark: “I have 1,000 apple trees in my orchard, and I have it 
all pruned now.”’ His experience in pruning that one tree was suffi- 
cient. 

I saw a grove of cottonwoods that shut the wind from a wind- 
mill; the owner cut the tops off about fifteen feet from the ground 
and let new tops grow. Those that he cut off early enough so they 
dried and closed the pores of the wood before the sap started in the 
spring were a success, those cut later were a failure. 

Where two limbs cross and rub in an orchard one of them should 
be removed ; that is about all the pruning I do in an orchard. 

We find by growing the right varieties of cherries we are as sure 
of the crop of them as we are of plums. Russian mulberries set out 
eight feet each way, not in a single row but several rows in width, 
will help feed the birds. . 

A farmer cannot succeed in raising good crops without plenty 
of hard work and common sense. 

The same things are needed to make a successful fruit grower. 


A PLEA FOR FOREST ADMINISTRATION. 
S. M. OWEN, MINNEAPOLIS. 


Mr. President of the State Forestry Association, Ladies and 
Gentlemen :—The objects sought to be attained by this association 
have been the subject of much thought and effort on my part for 
many years, and it will please me now if I can say a few words 
commendatory of its past efforts; and encourage it to continue in 
well doing, even if it has become an outcast from the legislative favor 
that was once grudgingly and parsimoniously given to it. 

In the past, efforts in behalf of the interests of forestry have been 
made under circumstances that would have discouraged any in- 
dividual or organization that was not inspired by a spirit of per- 
sistence and a faith that saw clearly that the time had at last come 
in this country when forest preservation and restoration must be 
contemplated in a broad and unselfish spirit, must not be viewed 
from the standpoint of our own immediate interest or profit but from 
that of the generations that are to come after us, and for whom it 
is our duty to provide to the extent of our ability. Especially is it 
our duty to do our utmost to secure to posterity as abundant forests 
as we can, for forest growth is something for which the same genera- 
tion cannot sow the seed and reap the full harvest. 

The members of this association, past and present, are and have 
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been moved by these considerations, and that spirit has kept it alive 
in spite of the general indifference of the public, the parsimony of 
legislatures, and the dwindling of appropriations from inadequacy 
down to their final total disappearance; and that spirit will continue 
to abide in this body, for it knows that it can aid in creating a public 
sentiment that must be preliminary to any extended or effective forest 
administration by the state. 

Public sentiment favorable to such work is growing, but too 
slowly. What is needed is a strong vigorous conviction on the part 
of our people that the proper administration of forests in this stateis 
one of the most important subjects that can concern us. That con- 
viction will in time ripen into a public opinion that will force our 
authorities to consider this subject in the manner its importance 
demands, and then a system of state forestry will be inaugurated and 
prosecuted in a manner that will rejoice the hearts of those then living 
and cause the posterity that will enjoy the full fruition of the system 
to rise up and call us blessed. The required public sentiment is 
growing, but too slowly; and it is our highest duty to stimulate 
the growth to the utmost of our ability, and to that phase of the 
forestry subject I will not devote a few minutes. 

Fortunately, conditions are now forcing attention to the subject 
of forestry administration in this country to a gratifying degree, and 
that attention is forcing an action that our appeals or devotion could 
not secure. The American people are not easily moved by anything 
except their necessities. Reference was made in the paper just read 
to the effect of public opinion upon the coal strike. Yes, public 
opinion was brought to bear upon the coal situation, and with splen- 
did effect, but it was not created by the injustice to the people re- 
sponsible for the strike but simply because of fear of empty coal bins; 
and as soon as we were assured that coal was coming in some way 
and at some price no further thought was given to the matter. 
Again, in the same paper a high tribute was paid to the power of 
public opinion in securing the Itasca park reservation; and, likewise, 
the best way we can promote the cause of forestry is by resolving 
bere and now that we will from this time forth do everything we 
can to create a public opinion that will not only look with favor upon 
but demand appropriations for forestry promotion that will put 
us abreast, if not in the lead, of other states in this respect. In other 
words, let us try to create a public sentiment that will move our 
neighbors and legislators to think of the forestry question as it de- 
serves to be thought of. 

Forestry administration is not a work for the individual to do, 
for he is mortal. The work of forest growing is a long one. Be- 
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ginning the work today it would be probably fifty years before a 
harvest can begin to be reaped. The state can and should do that 
‘work, because the state is immortal, it will live to enjoy the harvest. 
It is said that patriotism is a representation of one’s devotion to his 
country. We associate national patriotism with war, with devotion 
to the flag, and things that smell of carnage and human blood. But 
the highest patriotism is to better the condition of a people, to make 
better homes, better citizens and fewer graves instead of more. The 
noblest patriotism is that which cares for the future, for those that 
are to come after us, and that is the kind of patriotism we should 
desire to arouse. f 


When you go home, get the editors of your local papers to talk 
about this matter; write to the papers yourselves, and tell their 
readers that the time is now here when we must think and act about 
forestry, not as a money making scheme for ourselves but as a 
patriotic work. It is said that we yet have in this state ten to fifteen 
years’ supply of timber. Suppose we have fifty years, it is time now 
to begin the work of forest preserving and restoring, so that at the 
end of fifty years the state may again have a supply of timber. The 
forests of the country must be perpetuated. History and experience 
proves this; and let us profit by the examples and not wait until the 
disaster is upon us that has ever followed forest annihilation. 


It is high time for Minnesota to approve appropriations for state 
forestry, not of one, three or five thousand dollars, but of twenty or 
thirty thousand a year. The last sum is none too much, and his 
share of that sum would not be appreciable to any tax payer in the 
state. Every legislature fools away more money than that, and 
nothing is thought of it. But if we talk about spending so much 
on forestry, hands will be raised in holy horror, and legislators must 
be brave who will dare to vote for such an appropriation. What 
we want most of all is a public opinion that will require still more 
courage to vote against such an appropriation. 


It is said that there are in this state three million acres of land 
unfit for anything except the production of timber. They were once 
covered with timber and may be again in time, and at slight expense 
compared with the advantages that will result. Let us have that 
three million acres of land clothed again with verdant forests, as 
they were in the past, and when they are reclothed I predict that 
those then living will see to it that the trees will be harvested as 
other crops are, so that trees will follow trees, making the forest a 
perpetual one. 
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ROADSIDE TREES. 
C. M. LORING, PRESIDENT. 


Gentlemen of the State Forestry Association: 


There is little for me to report regarding the work of our asso- 
ciation during the past year, the legislature having declined to make 
the usual appropriation for printing and other expenses attending 
its prosecution, and, as a consequence, no literature has been circu- 
lated and no lectures given. It was the opinion of members of the 
legislature that the State Forestry Board had supplanted our State 
Forestry Association so far as its work related to the preservation 
of the forests and the re-foresting the cut-over lands, and this is 
true to a great degree. But in my opinion there is work for this 
association in encouraging the planting and preserving of roadside 
trees, in disseminating instruction in farm forestry and arboriculture 
as an embellishment of the farm and village home. 

Here I wish to say a word in commendation of the great work 
which is being done by the State Forestry Board and to earnestly 
urge upon the members of this association to give to the Forestry 
Board aid and encouragement by urging members of the legislature 
to make ample appropriations for the extension of its work. 

One of the most important things which the western farmers 
have yet to learn is the value of farm forestry, and how few acres 
of growing timber are necessary to keep a family supplied with fuel. 
The improvidence of some of the farmers in this state in cutting the 
timber which once stood on farms owned by them is almost beyond 
belief. I know of instances where every tree has been destroyed, 
‘not one left to shade the house and front yard. Others have been 
more economical of this valuable asset and have nurtured the wood- 
lot as carefully as their grain or cattle, and as a consequence have 
had a pile of fuel each year which is a joy to the heart of good 
housewives. In New England a farmer takes as much pride in his 
wood-pile as in his barn filled with hay. I have personal knowl- 
edge of groves of timber from ten to twenty acres in area which 
have supplied the families of their owners with fuel for more than 
fifty years, and there are more cords of wood standing today than 
there were fifty years ago. The wife of a thrifty farmer living in 
the southern part of this state told me that from ten acres they had 
all the fuel they required and that the “woods,” as she termed the 
grove, was a source of constant pleasure to her children and her- 
self. 

I once saw a grove of timber growing on a forty acre tract 
that was, within the memory of many who passed it daily, a potato 
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field. The timber was white pine, estimated to run at least fifteen 
thousand feet to the acre, valued at ten dollars per thousand. 

Mr. Allen Chamberlain has an article in “Country Life in Amer- 
ica,” entitled “Does Farm Forestry Pay?”, which contains so many 
valuable and interesting facts that I feel warranted in quoting 
from it for the benefit of Northwestern farmers: 

“The farmer has been driven to believe that forestry is a deep, 
mysterious science wholly beyond the comprehension of one not 
learned in the higher mathematics. As a matter of fact, the farmer 
can do much without employing a forester, and the following ex- 
amples show what can be done: 


“Tn 1834 Mr. Frederick A. Cutter, of Pelham, New Hampshire, 
took possession of a farm of ninety-two acres on which were a few 
scattering pines. From these pines a tract of forty acres became 
thickly seeded by nature, and this young timber he determined to 
care for properly. Periodically the trees were thinned out, and 
those thus cut in youth went to the farmhouse wood-pile and into 
the brush fences. In addition to this thinning, Mr. Cutter and his 
sons pruned about an acre of trees each year after the growth was 
ten years old or more, thus providing for clearer lumber. In re- 
cent years a son of Mr. Cutter has logged a part of this forty acres 
and secured, in round numbers, 700,000 feet of lumber, and the 
remaining stand he estimates will cut 300,000 feet, board measure. 
This gives an average of 25,000 feet to the acre. This, then, is a 
case in which the father has sown wisely, for the son reaps a har- 
vest of a million feet of lumber from only forty acres.” 


This gives a value of not less than $250 an acre for “stumpage,” 
or $10,000 for forty acres. There are hundreds of thousands of 
_acres of abandoned land in New Englana which can be purchased 
for from ten to fifteen dollars an acre. If the former owners of 
these lands had been as wise as was Mr. Cutter,-what a legacy they 
would have left their children! There are many other instances 
- in Mr. Chamberlain’s paper which I wish I had the time and space 
to quote. I advise all who are interested in this subject to secure a 
copy of “Country Life in America” for November and read the 
article. 

It is surprising how rapidly trees grow. There are elms eight 
to ten inches in diameter, growing on the streets surrounding two 
of the parks of Minneapolis which I raised from seedlings after I 
had been told by a neighbor, who saw me planting trees, that I was 
foolish to go to so much trouble, as I would never derive any benefit 
from them, for I would be too old to enjoy them when they were 
large enough to cast a shade. 

How often have we seen cattle standing in the burning sun in a 
pasture once wooded, but which had been denuded of every tree. 
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What a contrast is this to the herds one occasionally sees resting 
at midday in the shade of a large tree or a small.grove, which the 
more thoughtful and humane farmer has left in his pasture for the 
comfort of his cattle! Which farmer do you suppose gets the most 
milk? 

Nearly all of the town and country roads in this state are laid 
out four rods wide, and I have frequently seen the entire width 
cleared of every tree and shrub, leaving a wide, dusty roadway with 
a border filled with noxious weeds. A roadway of twenty feet is 


A noble elm standing guard over the Jacob W, Manning homestead, in Reading, Mass. 


broad enough for any country road; the remaining forty feet should 
have a natural border of trees and shrubs. Where there are no 
natural trees they should be planted, as our New England fore- 
fathers planted them fifty and one hundred years ago. The charm 
of New England today is its country roads and shaded lanes lead- 
ing to the farm-houses. Roadside trees in many instances could be 
made to serve as shelter from the sun for cattle in pastures, and 
they are always a source of delight to those who drive over the 
roads. 
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On a recent visit to a New England town there was great ex- 
citement because a road-master had mowed down all of the “brush” 
on the borders of the drive, an indignation meeting was held, and 
the offending officer was severely reprimanded. 

We are rapidly learning to “lift our eyes” above the mere rou- 
tine of animal necessities and to see more of the beautiful objects 
which surround us. Where can one find more natural beauty than 
in the country? And beauty needs no other excuse than its own 
and, as I have endeavored to demonstrate, farm-forestry, beauty, 
utility and common sense join in an appeal for an advanced place 
in the program of our daily lives. 


PROPAGATION AND CULTIVATION OF OUR NATIVE 
PLUMS. 
O. W. MOORE, SPRING VALLEY. 


I have experimented somewhat in the propagation of plums, and 
the best method that I have found is to plant pits. I have tried 
budding the seedlings from those pits the first season, sometime in 
August, but I do not recommend it, for the reason that the seedlings 
have not attained sufficient size to be budded with success at that age. 
A seedling much less than three-eighths of an inch in diameter is 
too small for budding purposes, and very few seedlings grow to that 
size in time for budding the first season after planting the pits. 

In order to bud with success we have to wait for the second 
summer’s growth of the seedling, but we can gain a year over this 
method by crown-grafting the seedling the following spring after 
planting the pits, with just as good or better results. I have grown 
buds that were put in the first year by the side of grafts that were put 
in the following spring, and the grafts made a better growth than the 
buds. I have had the best success in crown-grafting to leave the 
seedling intact until the scion is well started, when I cut the seedling 
back to about six inches above the scion, which serves as a support 
to tie the young growth from the scion to in case of heavy winds, 
when they are liable to be broken off. 

In top-working the plum, I prefer to cut off of the upper limbs 
that I wish to graft at the same time, leaving the lower branches 
that I do not care to graft until the scions make a good growth, when 
I cut off all under branches close to the tree. I gave a few trees 
the above treatment the past season with good results. All of the 
foliage that they carried the latter part of the season was produced 
from the growth of the scions. I have been told that it is not well 
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to put these methods into practice, as the scions would be sure to 
drown, but, “sink or swim, survive or perish,” I concluded to try it, 
and my scions grew, and I was well pleased with their growth. 

In the cultivation of the plum, it is necessary that they should 
have a rich, moist soil and clean, shallow cultivation, and an appli- 
cation of rotted manure as often as once a year when first planted. 
Set them not closer than sixteen feet apart each way, and plant not 
less than from four to six different varieties, that they all may have 
an equal chance to cross-fertilize each other, as many of our best va- 
rieties of plums are self-sterile when planted by themselves. Don’t 
plant them in a long row; the plum orchard should be as near square 
as practicable, with the different varieties intermixed. 


MARKETING THE PLUM. 
MARTIN PENNING, SLEEPY EYE. 


I live in Brown county, I might say in the plum garden, on the 
banks of the Cottonwood river. Twenty-five years ago wagon loads 
of plums could be taken, but today very few can be found. Hence 
a demand for the improved plum. 

Raising the improved plum is becoming an important business. 
We have to plant our better and improved plums in order to keep the 
market supplied. We have many varieties of the improved plum 
that are hardy and productive and also fine in quality. People are 
not accustomed to them yet, but they will find a valuable fruit in the 
same. I sell plums at a reasonable price—largest and best at $1.50 
per bushel, and have a good demand for them. I sold plums until 
the past four years in all kinds of vessels—in boxes, barrels, bushel 
basket—anything that I could carry them in. I measured them out 
to customers when selling them. Marketing plums in this way a 
man always runs short in measure. This was not satisfactory to 
me. Four years ago I wrote to Geo. B. Thayer & Co., Benton Har- 
bor, Mich., for four dozen one-half bushel baskets and two dozen 
covers. The baskets are nice and smooth inside, with two handles, 
neat and strong. I paid at the time $1.00 per dozen and thirty cents 
for covers—and, by the way, any man ordering baskets should not 
forget to also order covers. I am well pleased with the basket and 
find it a pleasure to market the plums in them—no measure required, 
customer satisfied. I deliver my fruit from a platform spring wagon 
—put ten baskets in the bottom and then put covers on them and 
place ten more baskets on top. This makes ten bushels to the load. 
I have sideboards on the wagon, same as a double box on a farm 
wagon. 
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In filling basket [ sort the plums. First quality fruit should be 
choice plums. Pick the smaller ones out and put them in another 
basket and sell them cheaper. Do not mix varieties. Have each 
kind in basket by itself as long as supply lasts. I have on each load 
peeling plums, a few baskets of smaller ones and some that are fully 
tripe. I have also on each load from six to ten baskets of choice ripe 
plums for eating out of hand. I get for these last the small baskets, 
such as they send the California fruit in. Early varieties can be 
marketed very profitably in such a basket. 


Martin Penning, Sleepy Eye. 


Every man has to study his market and has to find out what 
people like best. I sell lots of peeling plums—people like them. 
For peeling, plums should not be too ripe, colored up well and just 
a little hard. I will add that when marketing plums, have your 
baskets clean and have the man handling them look neat and clean, 
and have a clean cover over your plums. All this helps wonderfully 
in selling the fruit. 

I will say in regard to the small packages that where a man has 
a small amount of plums for sale the small baskets are the most 
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profitable for him. I sell lots of plums in them. I charge twenty- | 
five cents for a basket. There are nearly six baskets in one-half 
bushel. Any man can get them from his grocery man. Selling 
plums on a larger scale 1 recommend the half-bushel basket. 

Mr. A. J. Philips: Do you ship or sell at home? 

Mr. Penning: I sell at home mostly. 

Mr. Frank Yahnke: Do you order your baskets ahead? 

Mr. Penning: I order my baskets in March. They are nice 
smooth baskets. I fill my baskets about full. When I go across the 
street the baskets are covered, and nobody can get into them. 

Mr. G. H. Purdy (lowa): What varieties are the most profit- 
able with you? 

Mr. Penning: The best I had this year was the Wyant, Stod- 
dard, Penning’s Peach, but of my Rockford some did not bear at all. 

Mr. Purdy: Well, take it for the last five years? 

Mr. Penning: The plums I have in mind are the Wyant, Stod- 
dard, Surprise, some Cheney and also some others. They are num- 
ber one. I have got to have a large plum for my customers. 

Mr. Dewain Cook: What do you think of the Forest Garden? 

Mr. Penning: They crack so much. 

Mr. W. L. Taylor: How is the Wolf plum? 

Mr. Penning: It is a little below size. It is good, but. it is too 


Mr. Cook: How is the Wearer? 

Mr. Penning: I don’t like it; I don’t propagate it. 

Mr. Underwood: How is the Hawkeye? 

Mr. Penning: It is a pretty good plum, but it is a slow bearer. 

The President: Any difference between the Hawkeye and the 
Stoddard ? 

Mr. Penning: I don’t think there is much difference in the color, 
but there is in the tree. 

Mr. A. D. Leach: How do you like the Rollingstone? 

Mr. Penning: It is a good plum but a little undersized for what 
I want. 

Mr. Victor Caneday: Do you use the baskets more than once? 

Mr. Penning: Yes, I used them for four years. I put nice 
clean paper in the bottom so as to keep the basket clean. I never put 
in a bruised plum, and I still have my baskets nice and clean. I 
keep my baskets clean and in good shape, and they last a number 
of years. 

Mr. O. F. Brand: What kind of roots do you mostly propagate 
your trees on? 

Mr. Penning: I have the regular plum roots. I raise my plum 
seedlings every year, and I use nothing but the regular plum seed- 
lings. 

Mr. Brand: Have you any on their own roots? 

Mr. Penning: No, I have none on their own roots. 

Capt. A. H. Reed: Can you bud plums? 

Mr. Penning: Yes, but I do more cleft-grafting. When they 
get to be about the thickness of a finger | cleft-graft them, In plant- 
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ing I get the graft down about six inches, and I find they strike their 
own roots. I have got plenty of seedlings, and I don’t monkey with 
root sprouts. 

Mr. R. S. Mackintosh: How is the Desoto? 

Mr. Penning: I don’t like it very much. 

Capt. Reed: Do you like to have your trees limb out close to 
the ground? 

Mr. Penning: No, not very close. 

Mr. Underwood: Do you prune your trees back? 

Mr. Penning: Yes. 

The President: How far apart are your trees planted? 

Mr. Penning: The first were planted about ten by ten. About 
ten years ago I found that was too close, so I planted another orchard 
five or six years ago and planted the trees twelve by sixteen, but that 
is too close yet. 

Mr. Underwood: How would twenty feet apart each way do? 

Mr. Penning: That would be better; about sixteen feet in the 
row and twenty feet between the rows. Some of those trees grow 
so wide you have to trim too much in order to cultiyate. 

Capt. Reed: Don’t your trees sprout badly from the roots? 

Mr. Penning: No, not much; I keep cultivating. I cultivate 
after every heavy rain; then the ground is hard and the root sprouts 
are easily killed when I cultivate, and if there are any left I dig them 
out. 


HORTICULTURE, ITS PLACE ON THE FARM. 
GEO. W. STRAND, TAYLOR’S “FALLS. 


The majority of our farmers are far from horticulturists, and, 
hence, this subject is seldom given the attention it deserves. Their 
conception of beauty and utility along that line and the necessary de- 
‘tails is vague. Too often, after a few discouragements or poorly 
directed efforts, this class of work has been entirely handed over to 
the “women folks.” 

A Right Start: If there is any one thing which should encour- 
age those not of a horticultural turn of mind to start rightly along 
this line it is simple and practical outlines. No two places are just 
alike, nor are our ideals, inclinations or circumstances the same; 
hence a plan that would suit one would be altogether out of harmony 
for another. But if there is not a plan underlying our efforts they 
will be sadly misdirected. So let us look ahead and picture in mem- 
ory how things should look when complete. 

Buildings, etc.: The buildings need not be the most expensive. 
They may be plain, comfortable and conveniently arranged, and 
painted in some attractive shades in harmony with their surround- 
ings. The paths and roadways leading to them are not all straight 
lines, but some are graceful curves which will not tempt one to make 
short-cuts. 
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Lawn and Lawn Mowers: We have plenty of room here, so let 
us have a good-sized lawn and arrange things so the sheep can do the 
mowing. The extra fencing required to keep them out of some 
things will cost much less than the other form of mowing and will 
also be done at a profit. 

The Trees: Trees are planted to grow. Select them accord- 
ingly, so as not to shut out all sunlight from the house or destroy 
all pleasant views. Rather seek to shut out the unsightly and open 
up the beautiful. If you are in a timber section some of the native 
trees should be left about the place. 

Shrubs and Flowers: A few groups of dwarf evergreens or 
shrubs will work in well here or there on the sides or about the 
lawn, among which may be scattered clumps of some of our hardy 
perennial flowers. A few hardy vines droop in graceful curves about 
the porches. Some roses or other less hardy shrubs and flowers are 
growing about the south and east sides of the house, where they 
are easily protected and cared for. 

The Windbreak: Unless we choose to add a few finishing 
touches later on, we have finished our picture from in front, so let us 
go tc the rear for another photo. In a prairie section (and often 
in other sections as well) our windbreak should come first. Willows 
are on the outside and evergreens or, perhaps, a grove within. This 
shelters the barnyard, etc., from our worst winds and yet is far 
enough away so as not to lay the drifts of snow around the build- 
ings unnecessarily. 

Poultry and Plums: The poultry house with its yard of wire 
netting is here. Within the yard the poultry are enjoying the shade 
of numerous plum and cherry trees, and all are doing well. 

Orchard and Garden: Here we also find two or three rows of 
our hardiest apples, between which we find the family fruit and 
vegetable garden. We should not “tinker” with the market un- 
necessarily, but only endeavor to grow a bountiful supply for our 
own use, aS we can put in our time to better advantage along lines 
in which we specialize. 

The Garden Plots: The garden plots are wide enough to make 
a nice slice of land to plow and cultivate. All of our “truck” is 
together and near the house where it is convenient and will remind 
you when you have a little time to spare or otherwise. Only the 
hardiest tested varieties of fruits, etc., are planted, as we never get 
around to cover some varieties of raspberries, blackberries, etc., 
with earth every fall. Our currants, gooseberries, rhubarb, aspara- 
gus and horse radish are all in the same rows with the apple trees, 
and all receive their due proportion of care. 
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Why and How: The majority of us are too anxious to get start- 
ed at some inviting project, and in that haste overlook many details 
which seem of minor importance. Sometimes, a little wholesome 
poverty is the best thing for one to start with, for under those con- 
ditions one must go slow and ponder well in order to attain his 
endeavors. 

We hope we have presented this in a practical and simple manner, 
so don’t say you can’t afford or haven’t time to attempt it. You 
can rest assured that the “women folks” will be pleased to aid in 
the undertaking. As our plans mature they lend enthusiasm and in- 
crease just pride and interest, and one comes to recognize that a little 
well-directed effort is all that is necessary to make our home sur- 
roundings what they can and should be. We owe that much to our- 
selves and the community in which we live. 

Mr. H.H. Pond: This is a great subject and an important sub- 
ject, especially to the nurseryman, but there is one point in that paper 
I wish to speak of. It is a point that may have been thought of by 
others, and that is the matter of using sheep as a means of mowing 
part of a lawn. The matter of keeping a lawn properly mowed and 
trimmed is a serious question with the busy farmer, and while I 
know that sheep are good mowing machines, I also know they are 
good clipping machines for the shrubbery and trees, and I know 
they like a shrub or young apple tree even: if they have plenty of 
good green grass. Perhaps we could hear from somebody how to 
use sheep on the lawn instead of a mowing machine. 

Mr. Strand: I think I suggested in the paper that if sheep 
were used for that purpose it would be more economical to arrange 
the shrubbery and things like that so it could be fenced in. To pro- 
tect trees a tree protector might be used or wire netting or some- 
thing of that nature might be placed around the trees. 

The President: Would not a wash of tobacco and lime keep 
them away? 

Mr. Clarence Wedge: Iam rather inclined to sympathize with 
Mr. Strand’s idea of using sheep to clip the lawn. I have not had 
anything to do with sheep within the last two or three years. I think 
the difficulty found with sheep would be where they were allowed 
to remain on the ground. If they are allowed to stay on the ground 
only while they are busy, while they are filling up, they are not apt 
to do much injury except to certain shrubbery, which might be kept 
close to the house where it might be protected. Sheep leave a lawn 
looking very even. Right across the road from my house and on 
part of my grounds that are largely occupied by burr oaks, we have 
a sheep pasture, and it is really one of the most pleasant views we 
have. Those grounds are mowed as evenly as if done with the 
lawn mower, and the trees are standing in their natural position, 
combining the beauty of a park with the advantages of a sheep 
pasture. 

Mr. H. H. Pond: I do not want any one to think I do not 
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sympathize with that idea, because I am figuring on trimming part 
of my lawn in that way next season. I know that sheep are great 
exterminators of weeds of all kinds, and they will keep a lawn in 
very neat shape if they can be kept from trimming the shrubbery. 
The President: Have you tried a wash of tobacco and lime? 
Mr. Pond: I have not tried it, but it might answer the purpose. 
Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg, (Wisconsin): I think our wives and 
children would kick on the sheep proposition. If the lawn is too 
big you had better hire a man to mow it. (Applause. ) 
The President: The difficulty is the farmer will buy sheep 
quicker than he will a lawn mower. 


RAMBLING RECOLLECTIONS. 
F. I. HARRIS, LA CRESCENT. 
(So. Minn. Hort. Society.) 


-A few years ago the question was often asked, “Can fruit be suc- 
cessfully grown in Minnesota?” This has been so thoroughly an- 
swered in the affirmative that it needs no further argument. While 
practically everybody admits this fact, it still is an open question with 
a great many whether it pays to.grow fruit in this state or not. In 
other words, should fruit growing be encouraged or had we better 
turn our attention to general farming and buy fruit for home con- 
sumption? It occurred to the writer that a few extracts from the 
history of one of the pioneer fruit farms of southern Minnesota 
might help answer this question or, at least, be of interest and, per- 
haps, benefit to this meeting. 

The history of a country is the history of its rulers, and a his- 
tory of an orchard must necessarily contain more or less biography 
of its owner. I therefore submit the following without further 
apology : 

In order to give dates and figures which are beyond my personal 
recollection I have had access to my father’s diaries and have en- 
deavored to give a fair account of our successes and failures. I 
find in the spring of 1856 my father began gardening in the now 
city of La Crosse, Wis., but it turned out a very dry season, and he 
became discouraged trying to raise anything on the old sand-bar, 
and under date of June first of the same year sold his property in 
La Crosse and bought twenty acres of land across the river in Min- 
nesota and named it Sunnyside. This was before Minnesota was ad- 
mitted into the union and at least this portion was practically a 
wilderness. He spent a few days building a shanty and settling 
up affairs, and on June 12th moved his family over.and immediately 
began clearing and planting a small patch of ground to vegetables. 
He spent remainder of the summer caring for this and disposing of 
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his crop raised in La Crosse. Although in poor health he went to 
work cutting cordwood the following winter and hired a man to haul 
it to market with two yoke of oxen, bought for the purpose, and it 
kept him busy, too. 

The next spring he began to clear off and break more ground 
and planted a small bundle of apple trees, also some gooseberry and 
currant bushes and other shrubbery, and the following year set out 
more apple trees. In 1860 he bought a few grape vines, and set 
out strawberry plants in 1861. The small fruit were a success from 
the start and have never failed to bear fruit annually ever since. In 
the winter of 1861 I find him reading up on fruit growing and order- 
ing more trees. Next year he established a greenhouse and con- 
tinued this with the vegetable gardening business. 

The opening of the war brought hard times, and I find we were 
out of provisions and got credit at the village store for one sack of 
flour, $3.25, but still making plans to plant a larger orchard. First 
record of gathering apples Sept., 1864, variety and quantity not 
stated. From that time forward we always had a few apples to eat 
and generally, within a few years at least, a surplus to sell and help 
make out a living. Full well can I remember when going to school 
how we always had our pockets stuffed with apples and how we were 
the envy of all the scholars. And many an apple we sold for a nickle 
or traded for other treasures. Yes, and they were good ones, too, 
St. Lawrence, Bailey’s Sweet, Seek-no-further and other eastern 
varieties. 

“Sept. 2nd, 1862. Great excitement prevails about the Indian out- 
break. People are leaving the state by hundreds.” We met a lot 
* of them when returning from school and hurried home to flee with 
our folks, but they concluded to remain, and we were not molested. 

“Attended the state fair at Rochester in Oct., 1866, and took first 
money on apples and grapes, and met a few horticulturists one even- 
ing and organized a state society.” This I have a strong suspicion 
was the birth of the Minnesota State Horticultural Society. From 
that time on he never failed to exhibit fruit at the annual state fair 
and generally with success. When we moved here he was badly in 
debt and continued paying interest till he had paid for the land twice 
without owning it, but in 1870 he began to prosper and got out of 
debt and began making improvements, and in a few years had built 
a new house, barn and a large greenhouse. 

I was under two years of age when we moved here, so practically 
my lifetime has been spent on the place. Being the oldest boy it was 
my privilege to go to market and hold the horse as soon as big 
enough, and early in life I began to take an interest in the work. As 
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a matter of fact I never earned $10.00 at any other work. Upon 
reaching my majority in 1875, I entered into partnership with father 
and soon after bought twenty acres more land and began to launch 
out in small fruit growing, and a few years later he abandoned the 
greenhouse on account of his failing health and my dislike to the 
business. We continued vegetable growing till about 1890 and since 
that time have been exclusively engaged in fruit growing. This 
partnership continued.in a measure during the remainder of his life- 
time, but during his last years he retired from active business and 
devoted all his time to literary work and experimenting in nursery 
and trial orchard. 


Early in the seventies the old orchard began to succumb to the 
hard winters, and now practically all the old trees are gone, not, 
however, before they had many times paid for themselves. Before 
this time I find records of selling crab apples by the load and apples 
by the barrel. 

The first work done after obtaining more land was to begin 
setting an orchard on the opposite side of the farm and on the north 
slope. Since that time all additions have been made in this direction, 
and the result is winter-killing has become almost unknown; even 
some of the tenderer varieties are doing well and beginning to give 
returns. This, I might add, was the natural timber side. Here, too, 
we have succeeded in ripening pears and peaches without winter 
protection. 

And now as to results.. As for my father, his life work is done, 
and he has gone to his reward, and his achievements are well known 
to you all. We have tried all kinds of fruit, apples, pears, plums 
and even peaches and succeeded in a measure, and have even fruited 
oranges and lemons (under glass, however). While this was not 
my choice of a business career, yet circumstances have made it my 
life work, and I have formed an attachment to the old place and after 
nearly half a century am still doing business at the old stand. 


Does it pay to grow fruit? I have decided to keep trying, and 
my advice to you who are co-workers in this great cause is to stick 
to it, and success is certain. And to the beginner I say, if you are 
in a hurry to get rich better buy stock in the Standard Oil Company 
or open a coal mine, but if you have only a little land or small capital 
and are willing to work, a wide field is open before you, and if you 
take advantage of the knowledge to be gained at these meetings you 
can make it pay to grow fruit, and that too without undergoing the 
hardships experienced by the early settlers. 
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WOOD FOR SCIONS. 
J. C. FERRIS, HAMPTON, IA. 


(A discussion. ) 


Mr. President: I rise to a point of states’ rights. Mr. Hawkins 
has carried the line into Iowa to get trees to prove that scions 
from young trees do not bear as soon as those cut from bearing 
trees. I will make this proposition and challenge any successful 
contradiction based upon experience. A perfectly dormant bud 
upon a well ripened scion will develop bearing wood if cut from a 
young tree just as soon as a similar bud from a bearing tree. It is 
not the scion that determines the early or tardy bearing of the tree; 
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if top-grafted it is the age of the stock that determines the result. 
A tree does not bear much wood and much fruit the same year 
as a rule. As the tree approaches maturity it begins to produce 
seeds to perpetuate its kind. An injured tree, even though young, 
bears seeds that it may provide for the perpetuation of its kind 
before dying. It is plain to me that the condition of each individual 
tree in its structure, its root system, etc., as to age and development, 
determine the year when it will begin to bear. I cut most of my 
scions from bearing trees, but I make no virtue of it. If I was 
grafting for my own orchards I would as soon use buds or scions 
from young trees as from bearing trees. It is not well for your 
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society to leave unchallenged in your record some statements along 
this line. Should you do so every dealer will prove that his scions 
were cut from bearing trees and exact fancy prices because of the 
fact. There would be no more to the claim than there is to that 
of those who use a hardy stock in root-grafting or claim to. We all 
make our trees much alike, and the faddists are generally frauds. 
Mr. Hawkins mentions an orchard standing in low, deep, rich land 
and growing rapidly without bearing. The descriptions explain the 
cause. 


MY STRAWBERRY BED. 
WM. SWEET, ALBERT LEA. 
(So. Minn. Hort. Society.) 

My experience with strawberries in 1902 was limited. We de- 
pended on an old bed for this year’s fruiting, but it did not give us 
enough fruit for our own use. We had planned last year to set 
out a bed and planted the ground to potatoes, and by thorough culti- 
vation cleaned it from weed seeds. It was plowed deep in the 
fall and shallow again in the spring, and well harrowed until mellow 


and firm. 
In setting the plants we used a line, putting them two feet apart 


in the row, and the rows five feet apart. We used a spade in set- 
ting them, one pushing the spade into the earth and giving it a 
forward motion, and the other placing the plant in the space made, 
using care to spread the roots before the spade was withdrawn. 
The fingers were then used to press the dirt firmly around the plant 
and in uncovering the crown. We began to cultivate almost im- 


mediately with a two-horse spring-tooth cultivator, continuing in 
this way until quite late in the season. We made it a rule to go over 
the ground after every rain. It is needless to say they got plenty 
of cultivation. 

Some hand work was necessary in the row, but this was greatly 
reduced by the use of the spring-tooth cultivator. All blossoms were 
picked as fast as they appeared. When the plants began to send out 
runners, we trained them to fill in the row where they were most 
needed. We never had plants grow as fast and send out as many 
runners. By the use of a rolling coulter with a handle fastened to it, 
the rows were kept about two feet wide. A heavy snowfall evenly 
distributed over the plat is all the mulching they have had. 

The Warfield has been our favorite pistillate, and Bederwood far 
the staminate, planting every other row of each. If the Warfield 
were a perfect berry we would not raise any other kind, it is such a 
nice firm berry, looking almost as though it had been varnished, and 
the flavor is excellent. It has size, quality and is an extra good 
plant maker. If they get through the winter and spring in good 
shape there should be an abundance of fruit for another year. 
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THE TREE AGENT. 
MARTIN FRIDHOLM. 
(So. Minn. Hort. Society.) 


I will give my thoughts in brief as they have occurred to me 
during the time I have acted as nursery agent. The first thing of 
course is to solicit orders, which is the thing for all agents to do, 
but there are different ways and means to accomplish this part of the 
work. The true nursery agent obtains his orders in such a way 
that he can always meet his customers face to face and feel confident 
that he can not justly be accused of having done anything wrong. 
He is always pleasant, and always ready to give good advice re- 
gardless of circumstances—and I wish to say right here that, as far 
as my experience goes, the average farmer, asa rule, does not know 
much about trees, and does not see much difference between a box 
elder and an apple tree, nor does he know much difference in vari- 
eties of fruit. To him a tree is a tree, and that is all about it, and if 
it does not grow after he has planted it he thinks it is no use trying. 

Now, therefore, it becomes the duty of the agent to teach the 
people successful methods of tree planting, and right here is where 
the most important work of the nursery agent comes in; now is his 
opportunity to exercise his influence and apply his knowledge. It 
becomes his duty to supply the farmers with the information neces- 
sary for successful tree planting. He must be ready to explain 
the nature of the different trees and how to care for them. If a 
man has planted apple trees and not made a success of it, this agent 
must be prepared to take him out to the orchard and show him what 
must be done to better the condition of his trees. Another man 
wants to set out a new orchard, but he is at a loss to know whether 
this or that location is the best. Here the agent must take the mat- 
ter in his hands and make a decision, showing good reasons why he 
selects just this particular place. He also is to a great extent re- 
sponsible for the selection of varieties to be planted. 

Now about shade trees and windbreaks. A great number of 
farmers have a wrong idea about this, inasmuch as they plant the 
shade trees where they should not have them and leave them out 
where they should be put. And there are a number of other things, 
such as trimming the trees, guarding against rabbits and mice, and, 
last but not least, cattle and horses. If the agent prepares himself 
for this part of his work, so that he does it right and always tells 
the truth, then his work and influence will be felt and seen in the 
country, and he will no longer be looked upon as a mischievous in- 
truder but will be regarded as a teacher and a benefactor, and by 
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persistently going over the same territory year after year will win 
the people’s confidence and have the pleasure of seeing orchards, 
groves and windbreaks growing up on many places where they 
never before thought of planting a tree. And the country skipper 
who represents the tree jobber and whose only object is to get as 
much money as he possibly can and never come back any more, will 
find out that he has to retire from the business. I consider the 
proper teaching along this line a very important one, because I have 
found that it is a lack of knowledge that robs so many families of 
plenty of fruit for home use, which could be so easily within reach of 
everybody if they only knew how to do it. 


CANNING STRAWBERRIES. 
MISS LENA M. FREEMAN, AUSTIN. 


(So. Minn. Hort. Society.) 


The little that I have to say on the above topic will be of special 
importance to the persons who raise just enough berries for home 
use. Under these conditions the time for canning must necessarily 
be very limited, as all the early and late pickings will be consumed 
while fresh by the family. Were it not for this reason, the first 
picking would be the best to use for quality and appearance. As 
it is, I assort while hulling into two grades, the large, firm and 
well-colored berries for extras, and the rest for common use. Aim 
always to can the same day as picked. Fermentation occurs very 
early, and I believe this is the reason why strawberries bear a bad 
reputation when canned. Nearly all who buy, and many who raise 
them, allow the berries to remain twelve or more hours before can- 
ning, even to the point of showing signs of fermentation. I have 
never had any trouble in their keeping when canned the same day as 
picked. 

Take enough freshly hulled berries to fill two quart cans; this 
will be about three quarts. Place these in a good preserving kettle, 
with a tablespoonful of hot water or syrup in the bottom to prevent 
the fruit from burning until the heat has extracted the juice from 
said berries. Place over a medium fire and allow them to just come 
to the boiling point, then add the sugar, one coffee cup of granulated 
to each quart. Stir thoroughly once and can immediately upon again 
reaching the point of boiling. 

See that the cans have good, new rubbers themselves, and covers 
perfect and perfectly sealed. Thoroughly wipe the cans and invert 
them, letting them remain in this position over night. Keep revers- 
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ing them for a day or two, until the berries no longer remain matted 
together, but are suspended in the syrup. If you have used large, 
firm, dark berries, you now have in store a luxury which will be a 
treat for any and all who are lovers of the strawberry. The flavor 
of the smaller berries canned in this way is fine, but of course they 
do not look as well, for the color is apt to be lighter as well as the 
berry smaller. Sometimes I have only saved the juice and canned 
that, where berries have been injured by rain. But this method is 
uncertain, as the effect of rain on ripe berries is similar to that pro- 
duced by remaining over night after picking. The secret of the ap- 
pearance of berries canned in this way is allowing the juice to be 
extracted by artificial heat before adding the sugar, and immediate 
canning as soon as picked is the secret of the fine flavor and preser- 
vation. 


APPLES AT N. D. EXP. STATION. 


Prof. C. B. Waldron (N. D.): I will say that we are getting 
along better in North Dakota than we had any hopes of doing ten 
to twelve years ago. Our first efforts were made twelve years ago, 
at which time we planted some twenty-six varieties of trees that 
were recommended as likely to succeed in the far northwest. Most 
of them came from Prof. Budd, in Iowa. The first two or three 
years they all died that were planted. Since that time they have 
been replaced by other varieties, and now we have thirty to forty dif- 
ferent varieties of apples in different parts of the state, and this year 
we succeeded in getting fifteen different varieties of seedlings to 
fruit. Those seedlings were not started by myself, but by a man 
somewhat north of Fargo, north of Grand Forks, and those seed- 
lings which have been introduced in our station grounds are surely 
giving us more promise of apples in the future than we hoped to get 
in the past. Some of those seedlings that were brought from Can- 
ada are of considerable size, about equal to the Transparent crab. 
They ripen in the early fall, and we hope to get from that class of 
apples those that will succeed. We already have two or three seed- 
lings that have practically demonstrated their value. Our problem 
is like yours over again. You have to have different varieties for 
various parts of the state, and we expect to have varieties adapted 
to different parts of our state, and that is the reason we are growing 
these seedlings. Among all those varieties there are none of the 
blighting sort. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL PLANT-BREEDING 
CONFERENCE. 
PROF. N. E. HANSEN, AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, BROOKINGS, SOUTH 
DAKOTA. 


Two years ago in London there was held the first International 
Conference on Plant Breeding and Hybridization. The meeting 
was so successful, that it was determined by the recently organized 
Horticultural Society of New York to hold the next international 
conference in the United States. This was done September 3oth, 
and October Ist and 2nd, 1902, at the Berkeley Lyceum building, 
in the rooms of the American Institute of Art and Science, in the 
city of New York. The writer had the privilege of attending every 
session of the-conference by authority from the Regents of Educa- 
tion of South Dakota, and it was indeed a great privilege. More 
than fifty papers were presented in full or by title. There were 
delegates present from England, the West Indies, Jamaica, Canada 
and various parts of the United States. Papers were sent from 
Ireland, Scotland, Austria, Holland and France. It is impossible 
to give a brief synopsis of the many valuable papers presented, 
many of which were too technical and scientific in their character 
to admit of a popular synopsis. The storm center of discussion 
during the whole conference was about Mendel’s law of heredity 
and DeVries’ theory of mutation of species. These two seem to 
mark an epoch in the history of plant and animal breeding. It is 
generally thought that had Darwin known of Mendel’s discoveries, 
he would have changed some of his theories. 

Mendel was an abbot in Moravia, Austria, and in the gardens of 
his monastery carried on a series of elaborate experiments, perfect 
in conception and execution. They have been verified since by other 
workers. The theory was presented in an obscure publication some 
thirty-five years ago, but for some unaccountable reason was ne- 
glected until brought to light in 1900 by two or three investigators 
working independently. The following paragraph is quoted from 
Mendel’s introductory remarks : 

“Experiments in artificial fertilization, such as is effected with 
ornamental plants in order to obtain new variations in color, have led 
to the experiments which will be here discussed. The striking 
regularity with which the same hybrid forms always reappear when- 
ever fertilization takes place between the same species induced fur- 
ther experiments to be undertaken, the object of which was to follow 
up the development of the hybrids in their progeny. To this object 
numerous careful observers, such as Kolreuter, Gartner, Herbert, 
Lecoq, Wichura and others, have devoted a part of their lives with 
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inexhaustible perseverance. Gartner especially, in his “Die Bas- 
tarderzeugung im Pflanzenreiche’” (The Production of Hybrids in 
the Vegetable Kingdom), has recorded very valuable observations ; 
and quite recently Wichura published the results of some profound 
investigations into the hybrids of the willow. That, so far, no 
generally applicable law governing the formation and development 
of hybrids has been successfully formulated can hardly be won- 
dered at by any one who is acquainted with the extent of the task 
and can appreciate the difficulties with which experiments of this— 
class have to contend. A final decision can only be arrived at when 
we shall have before us the results of detailed experiments made 
on plants belonging to the most diverse order. Those who survey 
the work done in this department will arrive at the conviction that 
among all the numerous experiments made not one has been car- 
ried to such an extent and in such a way as to make it possible to 
determine the number of different forms under which the offspring 
of hybrids appear, or to arrange these forms with certainty accord- 
ing to their separate generations, or to definitely ascertain their 
statistical relations.” 

This was the first suggestion that plant-breeding was subject to 
mathematical laws. 

Mendel’s law may be stated briefly as follows: “In the second 
and later generations of hybrids every possible combination of the 
characteristics of the parents occurs, and each combination appears 
in a definite proportion to the number of the individuals.” The 
essence of Mendel’s discovery is that the germ cells of the parents 
‘contain unit characters in pure form. When two plants, A and B, 
of definite opposing characters, are crossed there is no means of 
predicting the character of their progeny, which may be expressed 
by AB. Pe 

The word “gamete” should now be defined. Gamete means 
an egg cell, either male or female. When the gametes A and B 
combine in sexual union the result will be AB. According to the 
law of chance one thousand gametes A combine with one thousand 
gametes B in the following proportions: %4,or 250,AA; 1%4,or 250, 
AB; %4, or 250,BA; %, or 250, BB. 

These are all the possible combinations of the gametes A and B. 
It is found by experiment that the plants AB are in all respects 
the same as BA. If these plants are close-fertilized it is found that 
in the next generation the AA will produce AA, and the type will 
be fixed at once. The same is true of the descendants of the BB 
plants. The remaining fifty per cent will be found to split up in 
the next generation, as before,into 25 per cent AA, 50 per cent 
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AB and 25 per cent BB. It will always be found impossible 
to fix the type AB, and these are called, “heterozygotes.” This 
word is from the Greek, meaning an ox and ass yoked to-. 
gether. AA and BB plants are the “homozygotes,” being either 
pure dominants, exhibiting the stronger characteristic only; | 
Or pure recessive, exhibiting the weaker characteristic only. 
Plants with dominant characteristics should be crossed _ to- 
gether only; or the recessive plants only. Breed from the “homo- 
zygotes,” AA or BB, and not the “heterozygotes.” This fixes the 
type at once. 

Mendel’s experiments, upon which the law was founded, were 
conducted with garden peas, but wheat and many other plants have 
since been tried. Some complex cases occur where the law appar- 
ently does not fully apply, but it is confidently believed by various 
workers on the problem in Europe that the law will apply in most 
cases if not in all. It has been’found to apply equally as well to ani- 
mals and has already been used efficiently in the breeding of poultry 
by Professor Bateson of Cambridge University. Professor Bateson 
was present at the conference and presented a paper on the “Practi- 
cal Aspects of the New Discoveries in Heredity.” 

The field of discussion opened up by Mendel’s discovery is 
so vast that the boundaries of the field are not yet apparent, but a 
gateway has been made in what was formerly a black wall. It serves 
to explain the “false hybrids” of Millardet,in which the character- 
istics of one parent only are visible in the cross; and the “mosaic 
hybrids,” in which the dominance of any one character is not appar- 
ent throughout the plant but in part only of the different organs of 
the same individual. It may be that the separation or segregation of 
apparent characters sometimes occurs at other stages of growth 
than that of formation of germ cells. If so then bud variations are 
subject to Mendel’s law. Under certain conditions a recessive char- 
acter might be carried over a number of generations before crop- 
ping out, which would explain atavism. 

The great importance of Mendel’s discovery it is difficult to 
overestimate. The whole question has been opened again, and with 
the many workers in various parts of the world endeavoring to trace 
the operation of the law it is confidently expected that much new 
light will be thrown on the complex problems of heredity. Some 
even think that we will be able to predict the outcome of any line 
of crossing, that the work may be made synthetical as well as analy- 
tical. There is an excellent field for demonstrating the limits of 
Mendel’s theory as applied to the breeding of hardy plants for the 
Northwest. Plant-breeders now have a well-defined path blazed 
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through the jungle of heredity. We now know that an animal or 
a plant is to be regarded as a collection of characters; that in the 
work of crossing each character must be considered as a unit and, 
as Bateson has said,a species as a mixture of different phenomena.” 

The new theory of mutation of species advanced by Professor 
DeVries, director of the botanical garden at Amsterdam, Holland, 
aroused great interest. It is somewhat opposed to Darwin’s theories. 
DeVries contends that new species can originate by a _ sudden 
change, or mutation, and that this sudden change, or “sport,” may 
be transmitted true from seed. It is the theory of “sports” in a 
new light. Professor DeVries has been breeding red clover and ad- 
ding three or four extra leaves to the normal three. 

The improvement of many plants was discussed in the various 
papers. Among them may be mentioned cotton, oranges, cow peas, 
grapes, corn, strawberries, oats, pumpkins, sugar cane, roses, ap- 
ples, plums, gladiolus, barberries, raspberries, castor oil bean, beans, 
orchids, quinine trees, carnations, wheat and sandcherries. The ob- 
ject of the conference was to bring together these various workers 
to compare notes for mutual benefit. 

The Horticultural Society of New York should be given great 
credit for the generous way in which the meeting was planned and 
carried to successful completion. 

Thursday afternoon was spent at the New York Botanical Gar- 
den, at Bronx Park. The delegates were given dinner at the botan- 
ical gardens, and the afternoon was devoted to the reading of papers 
and the inspection of the magnificent grounds and equipment of the 
gardens. The main building is said to be the finest in the world de- 
voted to botanical research and museum purposes, and the green- 
houses are the most elaborate in America. ; 

The day after the conference was given to a trip up the Hudson 
River at the expense of the society. The steamer took us past Gen- 
eral Grant’s monument, West Point and many of the places made 
famous by the stirring events of the war for independence and by 
Washington Irving in his stories of early New York life. The 
scenery along the Palisades of the Hudson is certainly magnificent 
and well worth seeing before going abroad in search for scenery. 
Leaving the steamer at Poughkeepsie, the members of the confer- 
enceenjoyed the liberal hospitality of F. R. Newbold, a public spirited 
millionaire interested in horticulture, after which carriages conveyed 
us on a tour of inspection to the Vanderbilt estate, where landscape 
- gardening has been going on for at least seventy-five years. It is 
certainly a treat to see a display of garden art when the question 


of expense is not an item. The return trip was made by rail in rhe 
evening. 
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A LARGE ORCHARD AT ST PAUL. 

Mr. J. M. Underwood: While waiting for the next number 
on the program I would like to introduce a young horticulturist to 
this society. He isason of Mr. T. T. Smith, of St. Paul. He is in 
attendance at the school of agriculture and is about as largely in- 
terested in fruit growing as any young man in the state, and he is 
more interested than many older men. This is Mr. Langford 
Smith, and we would like to have him tell us what he is doing in 
fruit growing at St. Paul. 

Mr. Langford Smith: We have an orchard set out of thirty 
acres of apples and crabs, twenty acres Wealthy and the rest of 
different varieties, and among the crabs we have the Hyslop and the 
Virginia as the prominent varieties. We set the trees out a year 
ago last spring, twenty feet apart each way, and they made a fine 
growth. The loss was very light indeed. We lost but eight out of 
two thousand. They made about two feet of growth this past sea- 
son and look to be in a very healthy condition. We have about ten 
acres of red raspberries, most of which are Loudon, also about three 
acres of gooseberries and currants. We expect to get a good crop 
of fruit another season. 

Mr. Underwood: In what form do you set your trees? 

Mr. Smith: In the diagonal form. Each tree is twenty feet 
from the tree next to it. They are planted in the form of a hexagon, 
so one tree is in the center, and in that way we succeed in getting 
thirteen or fourteen more trees on an acre than we would if set in 
the form of a square. 


PAINTING TREES FOR PROTECTION AGAINST RABBITS.—I buy the lead in 
kegs, then mix the same with linseed oil, making the paint of a consistency 
for good heavy outside coat work on a building, applying so as to coat the 
trees quite heavily. My plan is to remove the dirt around the trees a day or 
so in advance, then when the trunks have become dry, I brush them with a 
stiff brush and remove the particles of dirt and also rough bark, and thus leave 
a fairly smooth surface on which to apply the paint. We make the applica- 
tion from two inches below the soil to twelve to eighteen inches above; one 
may apply it as high up as desired. Before applying the paint, however, care- 
fully search for borers, and wherever they are found, cut them out, removing 
with a knife all the injured tissue and then coat the wound over with the 
paint. With us we have not found it necessary to repaint apple trees oftener 
than once in two years. It works perfectly in protecting the trees from rabbits 
and mice.—Prof. W. B. Alwood, Virginia Dept. Station. 
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DELEGATE FROM NORTHEASTERN IOWA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.— 
Mr. Elmer Reeves, president of the Northeastern Iowa Horticultural Society, 
is to be present to our coming annual meeting as a representative of that so- 
ciety. Mr. Reeves has many friends and acquaintances in our ranks, and we 
shall give him a cordial greeting. 


FARMER’S WINTER HOLIDAY.—Notice of the coming annual meeting 
appears in the local papers under this head, and it is a very appropriate one. 
Why shouldn’t the farmer take a holiday and come to town at the winter 


season as well as the city man take a holiday and go into the country in the 
summer? And his wife too! 


HARRIS MEMORIAL TABLET.—The bronze memorial tablet which has been 
engraved in memory of the late John S. Harris, as provided for by the fund 
raised at the last annual banquet, made possible through the generosity of Mr. 
S. M. Owen, is now completed and can be seen at the coming annual meeting, 
after which it will be placed in the horticultural classroom in Horticultural 
Hall at the State Agricultural College. 


PROGRAM OF THE ANNUAL MEETING.—If you have received a copy of 
the program and know of any person who you think would be interested to 
attend send it to that person, as the program is also printed in this number of 
‘he magazine,and you can secure another copy at the annual meeting. Every 
member should be the means of interesting a¢ /east one other person to attend 
the meeting, whether he comes himself or not. There ought to be at least one 


person from each neighborhood in the state who should be interested to meet 
with us. 


RUSSIAN ENONYMOUNS (BURNING BusH.)—A Burning Bush received in a 
collection of Russian plants has proven exceedingly healthy and satisfactory in 
very way. The tree is vigorous and flowers profusely and is covered at this 
writing with an enormous amount of the delicate pink seed pods which have 
burst and show the orange red seeds. Nothing could be prettier at any season, 
and at this time of the year it is especially welcome. We have had it in this 
satisfactory condition for three successive years 

Experiment Station, Nov. 4, 1903. SAMUEL B. GREEN. 


APPLES STORED FOR THE ST. Louis ExHisit.—About 120 bushels of 
apples have been placed in cold storage for this purpose, part in Minneapolis 
and part in St. Louis, and so far are keeping well. If any of the readers 
have good specimens of Ben Davis or other long keeping apples on hand, 
Secretary Latham would be glad to know this and secure a quantity for storage. 
The fruit so stored must keep to be used for exhibition purposes from the time 
the fair opens, May first, until new apples come again in August. Address A. 
W. Latham, 207 Kasota Block, Minneapolis. 
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ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ROADSIDE TREES.—Mr. Chas. M. Loring 
. of Minneapolis, a life member of this society, has offered a special premium of 
one hundred dollars to encourage the planting of shade trees along the side of 
the country roads. The details connected with this offer have not yet been 
arranged, and we shall be glad to receive suggestions in regard tothem. It is 
probable that the offer will be made for trees to be planted next spring and 
cared for, for a limited time. How few farmers have shade trees planted along 
the road in front of their homes! And yet what beauty and dignity they add 
to the place! Far too little attention is given to this feature of landscape 
adornment. 


A SUGGESTIVE EXPERIENCE IN STRAWBERRIES.—‘‘The amount of straw- 
berries I raised in 1902 was 6,700 quarts. The space of ground was five 
acres. The varieties had were Bederwood, Warfield and Lovetts. The reason 
my strawberries made such a poor success last year was on account of the loca- 
tion; it was a stubble field plowed in the fall of the year, and I planted the 
strawberries in the spring of the year of 1901. We all knowit was a dry year, 
and the stubble ground did not get a chance to settle. On the low ground, 
where the plants grew a little, they were drowned out this last summer, so 
what the dry weather did not kill in 1901 got drowned out in 1902.” 

H. F. HANSEN, Albert Lea. 


A GoopD WORD FOR CRAB RooTs.—‘‘Nearly thirty years ago I had a 
number of Wealthy trees growing in my orchard. I set five more Wealthy 
trees that had been grafted on to the tops of as many three-year old Transcendent 
crabs. At the same time I had sent me two Wealthy trees that had been started 
on crab roots. These all grew finely till the winter of 1884-5. The spring 
of eighty-five found all other Wealthys on my place killed root and branch 
except these two Wealthys sent me that were grown oncrab roots. These two 
trees are the largest and finest Wealthy trees I know of in northern Iowa. 
These trees have been bearing unusually heavy crops for many years.”’ 

EDSON GAYLORD, Nora Springs, Ia. 


SEEDLING APPLES AT THE ANNUAL MEETING.—We are expecting a large 
display at the coming annual meeting. For the first time for a great many 
years, at least longer back than the secretary can recollect, seedling apples 
from states bordering us are to be allowed in competition with our own in the 
annual exhibit. We are in hopes there will be many varieties of commercial 
value shown. You should notice particularly the premiums offered for seed- 
ling apples, zmcluding the special premium offers. If you know of any promis- 
ing seedlings growing in the neighborhood, be sure and iterest the owner to 
either come and bring the fruit to the meeting or to send it by express to the 
secretary, to reach him not later than Nov. 30. Astothe number of specimens 
required, etc., please notice the details as given in the premium list. Come to 
the meeting yourself! You can help us in this and other ways to make the 
gathering a grand success, and if you are kept at home you will reap the 
benefit of this in the report and in other ways later on. 


Low RAILROAD RATES TO THE ANNUAL MEETING.— Special emphasis 
should be placed on this, as the special rate made for the horticultural meeting 
is the only low rate to the Twin Cities prior to the holidays, and anyone plan- 
ning to visit this neighborhood before that time should certainly take advantage 


of this opportunity and attend at least one session of the horticultural society. 
oe 
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Those coming to the meeting can purchase tickets four days before the meeting, 
including Sunday: that is, as early as Nov. 27. The tickets will be good to’ 
return four days after the meeting, including Sunday: that is, as late as Dec. 8. 
This allows a margin of twelve days during which the ticket will be good. © 
But please note that the ticket will not be countersigned and returned to the 
purchaser until Friday, Dec. 4. You cannot secure a round trip ticket, but 
when purchasing the ticket for Minneapolis ask the railroad agent for a certifi- 
cate, and he will understand what youmean. This certificate should be handed 
to the secretary of the horticultural society at the time of the meeting, and the 
purchaser will get it back again on Friday, Dec 4. 


THE SOCIETY BADGE Book.—For several years a badge book has been 
prepared for use at the annual meeting, to contain the names of those who ex- 
pect to attend the meeting. A similar book will be prepared this year, but 
instead of providing a piece of pasteboard with the number printed on it the 
badge number in figures will be printed on the regular ribbon society badge 
large enough to be read easily twenty-five feet away. This will make the badge 
book a practical thing, and we hope each member purposing to attend will 
take advantage of the opportunity to have his name placed in it. Notice to this 
effect must reach the secretary by the Saturday immediately preceding the 
opening of the meeting. 


ANNUAL SOCIETY BANQUET.—The expense of the annual society banquet 
this year is to be paid by E. A. Webb, editor of ‘‘The Farmer’, St. Paul, and 
the money realized from the sale of tickets to it is to be used in fitting up the 
horticultural Classroom at the Agricultural College—the same room in which 
the Harris Memorial tablet is to be placed—with portraits of eminent horti- 
culturists, a tablet containing a list of such persons and other suitable memor- 
ials of like character. The object in view will be apparent to our readers, and 
it is presumed that all the members present at the annual meeting will desire 
to take advantage of this opportunity to help along so worthy an object. The 
usual entertaining program will be provided, and the hour at which it is held 
is that of the regular evening meal. Let the secretary know if possible before 
the meetiug whether you will be with us at that time. 


SPECIAL PREMIUMS OFFERED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING —An oppor- 
tunity presented to the nurserymen of the state to make special premium offers- 
at the coming annual meeting, to be paid in nursery stock, brought out un- 
expectedly liberal responses. A number of these offers came just too late to go 
into the program, aud with the permission of those making the offers they will be 
held over until another year. Most of these offers are made in connection with 
the growth of seedling apples. Those which appear in the present program are 
made by Cashman’s Nursery, at Owatonna; Wm. Sandrock, at Rushford; J. P. 
Andrews, Faribault; John Eklof,Cokato; and the Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City. 
Besides these offers of nursery stock Mr. C. M. Loring made a special offer 
of $25.00 in money, which is also to be found in this year’s list. Offers being 
held over until another year were made by the following, Mitchell’s Nursery, 
at Owatonna; O. F. Brand & Sons, Faribault; W. E. Fryer, Mantorville; C. E. 
Snyder, Preston. Only a single day’s notice was given in the opportunity to 
make these special offers or the list would undoubtedly be larger still. 


Journal of 


Annual N[eeting, 


Minnesota State Horticultural Society, 
Dec. 5-8, 1902. 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order in the Sunday school auditorium 
of Plymouth church, Minneapolis, at 9:30 a. m., by the president, 
W. W. Pendergast, of Hutchinson. 

The invocation was offered by Rev. Dr. Svan of Minneapolis. 

The president proceeded to open the meeting by reading the 
“President’s Annual Address,” preceded by the following remarks: 
Fellow Members of the Minnesota Horticultural Society: 

I am very glad to see so many of our old friends and co-workers 
here at the commencement of the first forenoon. That is not all. 
We are glad to see the others that are here. We are glad to see 
the old ones, and it gives us a great deal of pleasure to see such a 
mixture of new faces among the old. 

We have had nothing to discourage us during the past year. 
Everything stands a little better than it did a year ago today. Some 
of our crops have been failures or partial failures, but that always 
happens in any kind of business. Even in southern Florida they 
have their fruit failures, and they are a great deal worse than our 
fruit failures in Minnesota. 

Now in opening I would say to my fellow members of the Min- 
nesota Horticultural Society : 

President’s annual address, W. W. Pendergast. (See index.) 

We are offered a hearty welcome by Minneapolis as usual, and 
an especially welcome and hearty greeting by two of her warm 
hearted citizens, for all of which we entertain feelings of the deepest 
gratitude. In fact, the light is breaking all around us. People 
everywhere are beginning to appreciate the mighty work that has 
been done by the people who are interested in the growing of fruits 
and flowers and trees. They begin to see how much of the sweet- 
ness and joy and comfort of life come from those very things 
which in times gone by, when everything depended upon getting 
enough bread to keep the wolf from the door, could not be done. 
Now I feel as though we were doing a great work here. The peo- 
ple feel tender toward this society, not only people engaged in hor- 
ticultural pursuits, but the whole people of the state. It is easier 
to get a dozen people to become members of the horticultural 
society in the state of Minnesota today than it was to get one a 
dozen years ago. Almost every one that I ask and take time to set 
forth the advantages that will accrue to him and to his neighbors 
from the work that this great society is doing, almost always, 
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I say, before I get through he is ready with his pencil in his hand 
to put down his name, and I think if we would all take a little more 
pains to bring from six to eight to ten with us, that we ourselves 
could add vastly to the amount of good work which we have al- 
ready done and are still doing. We do not want to hide our light 
under a bushel, but set it up where it can be seen by all. We have 
got it now where it gleams with a strong radiance, and we are 
not ashamed of it. We are not ashamed to be questioned; we are 
not ashamed to have the people of the state look over our volume 
of proceedings and see avhat has been done during the past year, 
and all I have to say to them is, come right in with us. Here is 
the right hand of welcome, just as we extend it to each other as we 
meet at this annual convocation. Here is the right hand of wel- 
come, come right in and work with us and be one of us, and you 
shall have a chance to do something to make some one happier— 
and those people generally are the ones that are willing to come in. 
It is not the people who will work at something of value like this 
because they have nothing else to do; it is not the lazy man who is 
going to take off his coat and roll up his sleeves; it is the man that 
already has more than he can do and is willing to do a little more 
than he has done—and when you strike a man like that you strike a 
man that is of value wherever he goes, and he is just such a 
man as we want here with us. (Applause.) 

The president then appointed the following committee on creden- 
tials: W.L. Taylor, Howard Lake; Martin Penning, Sleepy Eye; 
Frank Yahnke, Winona. 

The President: As others who are on the program are not here 
this morning I will call on Prof. Wm. Robertson, of St. Anthony 
Park, to do his part. 

“Strawberries for the Farmer.” Prof. Wm. Robertson, St. 
Anthony Park. (See Index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: Now Mr. Wright will tell us how to grow rasp- 
berries right, how they should be treated the first season. 

Mr. R. A. Wright, of Eureka, then read a paper on the subject 
of “Planting and Care of the Raspberry Field the First Season.” 
(See index. ) 

Discussion. 

The President: Now we will take up the subject about which 
a question was asked a few minutes ago, the matter of covering the 
bushes, and Mr. Plants,! think, can tell us all about that. 

Mr. D. V. Plants, of Long Lake, then read a paper on the sub- 
ject of “Covering Bush Fruits.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: Now we shall try to find what bearing the next 
subject has upon what we have been discussing, and I will call upon 
Mr. Frank B. White,of Chicago,to tell us how the fruit grower may 
advertise practically. 

Mr. Frank B. White, of Chicago, responded by reading a paper 
under the title of ‘Practical Advertising for the Fruit Grower.” 
(See index.) 
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The President: We have now about nine minutes left before ad- 
journment, and we have just time enough left to call on Mr. Kel- 
logg and Mr. Philips to occupy a little time and tell us about how 
the battle is going in our sister state. There is a little opening here 
now, and I will call on Mr. Kellogg, who needs no introduction to 
you. He has been here many times, all the old members are ac- 
quainted with him, and they know something about the great work 
he has been doing in Wisconsin, and I am certain that he can say 
a word that will help us. I want to tell him that we are all very 
glad to see him and to hear him say a few words. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg (Wisconsin): Philips and I can always 
talk; the only trouble is to keep us still. I came up here to learn 
something. We are not so stirred up about this seedling ques- 
tion you are bringing up at each annual meeting. You have put 
up a thousand dollars that never will be paid, but see what it is do- 
ing, and yet you will not let us in. 

The Secretary: Mr. Kellogg is a Wisconsin man. They have 
not got anything of the kind, but all we are asking for is an apple 
that fills the requirements, and we will let them in. 

Mr. Kellogg: In regard to this point of covering raspberries. 
We do not have to cover down our way as you do ‘here, but I 
imagine that covering by this machine that has been mentioned 
here is a simple process, and it can be completed and improved until 
it works periectly. The best plan we have of covering is to use 
three Dutchmen, one with a six tined fork to bend them down and 
two to cover. There is one thought that came to me when this ad- 
vertising man spoke. He said fruit men are good honest men. I 
do not believe there is a real genuine horticulturist that either 
smokes, chews, drinks or swears. : 

Mr. O. M. Lord: How about lying? (Laughter.) 

The President: Now there are left just five minutes for 
Brother Philips. Mr. Philips, do you think you could talk just a 
few minutes? 

Mr. A. J. Philips (Wisconsin) : My wife says it’s a very 
hard job. (Laughter. ) I am glad I am here, and I invited 
Kellogg to come up. He is not a delegate and I am not, but | 
am a member of this society and always like to attend the meet- 
ings, and I have always picked up something good. I invited 
Brother Kellogg to come up here, and he has brought his wife 
with him. Of course, he will say something foolish. (Laughter.) 
I think he always does, but we overlook that down in Wisconsin. 
I have got more faith than he has, because I think we will get 
that thousand dollars. I want to say a word right here that I 
wanted to say when Mr. White got through. Mr. White touched 
upon one thing which it seems to me is of the greatest importance 
to teach our people in Minnesota and Wisconsin and the United 
States generally, and that is to teach them to consume more fruit. 
It drives away crime, makes better children in school. I can tell 
after children have been in school three or four weeks whether 
they are meat eaters or fruit eaters. Children that eat fruit are 
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not quarrelsome. I have raised six children, (the youngest is not 
quite raised although he is taller than I am) (laughter), and I 
never bought those six children twenty-five cents worth of candy, 
but I bought them apples and other fruit when I had_to go with- 
out some things myself. A man asked me once, “What have you 
made out of your orchard?” I don’t know how much I have made 
in money, but I have strong, healthy children, and my wife says 
I know less than any of them. (Laughter.) They are all 
strong and healthy, and they have had apples to eat whenever we 
could raise them. We have used from six to ten barrels every 
winter. That is one of the things that we should do in our schools, 
teach the children to eat fruit instead of feeding them on candy 
and other stuff of that nature. I am a grandfather, and I am 
proud of it, but those grandchildren don’t get any candy from me, 
and they know it, but I give them fruit. They have another grand- 
father, and the first thing they do after he gets into the house is 
to go through his pockets to see if he has any candy. If they paid 
Mr. White for no other purpose than to come here and encourage 
the people to eat more fruit it is money well spent, and it is one 
of the best things turned out this morning. (Applause. ) 

The President: There is another one present whom I wish to 
call on for a few words, and that is Brother Whiting, from South 
Dakota; we want him to give us a little response. 

Mr. Whiting (S. D.): Iam glad to be with you. This is my 
first meeting with the Minnesota Horticultural Society. I have been 
a member for some years but have never had the pleasure of coming 
here. However, our regular delegate is present, and I think you 
would prefer to hear from Mr. Cowles. 

Mr. E. D. Cowles-(S. D.): Mr. President and fellow horticul- 
turists, I come as a delegate representing our society. Our society 
voted some years ago that if any one found it convenient to go to 
sister society meetings to send for papers. When I am called to 
say anything about horticulture I always feel like paraphrasing the 
quotation “Westward the star of empire takes its way,” by saying, 
“Northwestward the work of horticulture flows along.” While we 
are hardly able to stand alone, we do feel, especially in the south- 
eastern corner of the state, that we are beginning to be able to stand 
with a chair, with the Minnesota horticultural society to hang on to. 
I always feel like a charity scholar when considering our relation to 
the Minnesota horticultural society, and while we are almost able 
to stand alone we have the reports of your society to help to hold 
us up until such time as we may be able to stand as a society by 
ourselves. In order that I may not unwind too much on this sub- 
ject I have committed a few remarks to paper which I will read. 
(Paper follows.) (See index.) 

Mr. Oliver Gibbs: I want to fire one shot at South Dakota. 
There is a remarkable state of affairs in South Dakota which I have 
never been able to understand, and that is the inferiority of its 
state legislature over that of other states, and sufficient proof for 
that statement is found in the fact that they have never made an 
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appropriation to sustain a state horticultural society. When they 
get up to that some people will believe in the progress of that state. 

The President: Our time for the morning session has now fully 
expired and I will declare the meeting adjourned until 1:45 this 
afternoon. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session was called to order at 1:45 o'clock by 
the president. , 

The President: The state of Minnesota is a big state. This 
society is a great institution. The United States forms an im- 
mense country, reaching out to the remotest isles of the sea, but our 
souls, we hope, are a little larger than any of these; they can reach 
out over the line into a Sister country and fraternize with all the 
people there. We happen to have a good man on our program 
from Manitoba, and we almost always have a representative from 
the Dominion, and his name is Thomas Franklarid; he is from 
Stonewall, Manitoba, and we would like to hear some good words 
coming from such a good country as that. Mr. Latham says he is 
not here, but his paper will be published in our magazine so we 
will all get the benefit of it. Now then, we are to hear what place 
horticulture has on the farm, and Mr. George Washington Strand 
will truthfully tell us all about it. 

Mr. Geo. W. Strand, of Taylors Falls, then read a paper on the 
subject of “Horticulture—Its Place on the Farm.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

“My Seedling Orchard,” was the title of the paper read by Mr. 
T. E. Perkins, of Red Wing. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: . This discussion has led us right up to the 
subject that comes next on our program, and I do not know of any- 
‘one who is better fitted to speak about it than our friend Yahnke. I 
will now call upon Mr. Yahnke to tell us what nature does in help- 
ing us to grow apples that are adapted to the climate. 

Mr. Frank Yahnke, of Winona, then read, a paper entitled 
“Nature’s Aid in Producing Apples Adapted to the Climate.’ (See 
index.) 

Discussion. | 

Pursuant to the announcement in the program a recess of ten 
minutes was then taken. 

The President: We will now come to order. I would first like 
to have a report from the committee on credentials, and when that 
report is made I want to call on some of our visiting friends from 
neighboring states. It ought to have been done before, but it is 
a hard matter to find a place for it in our crowded program, and 
the report was not ready before. Now I will call on Mr. Tay- 
lor for his report, and then I will call on the delegates and introduce 
them. 

Mr. W. L. Taylor, chairman of the committee on credentials, re- 
ported the following delegates as being entitled to represent their 
respective organizations: Dr. T. E.' Loope, Eureka, Wisconsin 
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State Horticultural Society; Prof. R. A. Emerson, Lincoln, Neb- 
raska State Horticultural Society; Frank E. Pease, Des Moines, 
Iowa State Horticultural Society; J. E. Purdy, Mason City, North- 
eastern [Iowa Horticultural Society; E. D. Cowles, Vermillion, 
South Dakota State Horticultural Society. 

The President: Now I will call up the delegates in the order 
in which they are named in this report. Dr. T. E. Loope, of Wis- 
consin, | know is a very valuable member; I found him so at Osh- 
kosh, and it pleases me very much indeed to see him over here. I 
want you all to become acquainted with Dr. Loope while he is here. 
He is not like the Frenchman who had to have the lady introduced 
to him before he would save her from drowning; you can speak 
to him without an introduction, and he will not take offense. — 

Dr. T. E. Loope (Wisconsin): Mr. President, Fellow Horti- 
culturists, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am very glad to be here, or 
else I should have stayed at home. I am much pleased with the 
charming time | am having here and the many pleasant people I 
have met. I feel perfectly at home because I am a horticulturist, 
and that reminds me that to be a horticulturist requires one to have 
a vivid imagination, great expectations and infinite patience and per- 
sistence. So I am a horticulturist with the rest of you. In lis- . 
tening, as far as you have gone with your program, I think you 
have all been in the same line of thought with me, in that you 
have all got vivid imaginations, and I do not know but some of 
you beat me, because you tell some big stories, but I have tried to 
keep up my end so far as I have been able to do so. I have been 
a horticulturist in practice all my life, and I know but very little 
about it, but what I do know I think I know very hard, and 
may be I am wrong. But, to be serious, there is another thing in 
connection with this matter that I believe in, and that is a man who 
is a practical horticulturist gets down nearer to Mother Earth, 
and that is nearer nature, because you all come from that Mother 
Earth and you have got to go back there, and you might as well 
become acquainted with her while alive. But there is another 
thought there. The artificial life that comes to people that live by 
themselves and in their business in cities does not conduce to things 
to which I think horticulture conduces. It is a fact that those men 
who have lived their lives in the city, who have been in business and 
have secured a competence, almost always go back to the country, 
build themselves homes and begin to be more natural. A man who 
is a horticulturist really and truly is a genuine man, and the nearer 
you get to nature the more genuine you will be. You may be as 
“cranky” as some of you are—and I thought we had lots of them 
in Wisconsin, but we cannot compare with Minnesota—but if you 
are all cranks you are genuine. I thank you. (Applause.) 

The President: We are very much pleased with the speech we 
have heard and shall be glad to get intimately acquainted with him. 
What he said about big ‘stories is doubtless true, but in one way 
they are a little ahead of us, they can embellish them a little more 
than we can. If they find a story needs something to help it out 
and make it a better one that thing is surely coming. (Laughter.) 
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Another thing that struck me particularly was that the horticul- 
turist gets down so close to Mother Earth. Some of us are so 
cranky, he told us, that we get down a little below the earth. 

Now I shall take pleasure in introducing to you Mr. F. E. Pease, 
representing the Iowa State Horticultural Society. We shall be 
very glad to see him and hear him, and I know we will all say when 
he gets through that we hope he will come again. 

Mr. F. E. Pease (lowa): Members of the Minnesota Horticul- 
tural Society, I am very glad to be here. My boyhood days were 
spent in southeastern Minnesota, and | feel very friendly toward 
Minnesota. Your program indicates a very successful session, and 
I expect to take back with me a good many pointers to present at 
the coming meeting of the lowa Horticultural Society. I thank 
you for your courtesy. (Applause. ) 

The President: I want to thank Mr. Pease for his choice re- 
marks, and I will now call on Prof. R. A. Emerson,of Nebraska. 
He will not be new to many of us. 

Prof. R. A. Emerson (Nebraska): Members of the Minnesota 
Horticultural Society, I am very glad to be here. I came here to 
see what Minnesota people have been doing in the line of fruit 
growing. We have heard a great deal about you down our way, es- 
pecially in the reports of this society. I am glad to see the en- 
thusiasm that prevails among the members of this society. When 
we look at the map we find that Minnesota is pretty well north, 
and it must get pretty cold, and I wondered what you grew. But 1 
have noticed many times that whenever difficult conditions are met 
with in doing anything people are the more enthusiastic. I have at- 
tended meetings south of us where they can grow peaches and 
strawberries, and while they may be very successful they cannot be- 
come as enthusiastic perhaps as you do. I am glad to see that. We 
have in Nebraska the same peculiar conditions. We have just as 
-hard conditions as they have in some other places. The northern 
line of Nebraska is considerably south of Minnesota. It gets cold 
in Nebraska, too, although we are further south, and we are also 
a good deal further west, and as we go west from the eastern line 
of Nebraska we go higher and higher, and the western part is not 
only cold on account of its height, but it is dry, and when we get 
these two factors together we have many problems to work out. 
I can only say that the horticultural society of Nebraska has started 
on these things. We have divided the state into different sections 
as to the fruits adapted to the various conditions. We are finding 
the Northwestern Greening apple to be as well adapted to north- 
western Nebraska as any winter apple that has been tried there. 
In fact, it is the only winter apple in our orchards that is perfectly 
hardy. I am very glad to be here, and I hope Minnesota will send 
a delegate to our ‘meeting, while will occur the second week in 
January. (Applause.) 

The President: We all thank Professor Emerson very cordially 
for his kind invitation to visit them. He spoke about Nebraska be- 
ing dry as though that were something derogatory to it, but our 
neighbors over here on the west are dry because they think it is 
better—they vote “dry.” (Laughter.) 
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Now Mr, E. D. Cowles from that “‘dry” state is with us, and we 
like to know what tidings he brings from the state of South Da- 
kota. 

Mr. E. D. Cowles (S. D.): We are glad to know of your en- 
thusiasm. I have learned this, that whenever our tree men meet 
the one nearest him reaches out his hands to the one nearest his 
house. If a tree man comes through he will stop to see your or- 
chard. I have a little orchard, and I think it is going to be a suc- 
cess. We are trying to help our farmers. I have just told you 
what we did this winter. An agent comes into our neighborhood 
and tries to sell some stock. If it is not what the society recom- 
mends the farmers let him alone. One man who had an orchard 
of four hundred plum trees realizes that he made a mistake since 
all his trees have been killed. In our work we have tried to make 
it helpful to the farmer, and we have gone to the extreme in one 
direction. We even have a rule that nurserymen should not be 
members of our society. Jf I had not been a nurseryman I think 
I should have been president. I calculate to get my dollar’s worth 
here before I go home. 

The President: We see, according to Mr. Cowles, that tree 
peddlers sometimes make mistakes; they do not get hold of the 
right kind of a victim. It is like the story of the two Irishmen who 
at one time met in going over a bridge. Said one, “How are ye, 
Mr. O’Flaherty?” “How are ye, Mister Finnegan?” “How is the 
woife and the children, Mr. O’Flaherty?’ “O, purty good, purty 
good, Mr. Finnegan, but I am not Mr. O’Flaherty.” ‘““Nayther am 
Oi Mr. Finnegan.” “O, bedad, Oi thawt it was you and you 
thawt it was Oi, and it turned out to be nayther wan av us.” 
(Laughter. ) 

Now we have with us Mr. G. H. Purdy representing the North- 
eastern Iowa society. We do not want to do anything to offend 
our sister state of Iowa. When I was on the western coast it was 
a great honor to come from Iowa, and some people that came from 
the next state south said they came from Iowa, but they gave it all 
away the first time they opened their mouths. 

Mr. G. H. Purdy (Iowa): I am afraid I shall do the same as 
those people the president speaks of. I should consider myself for- 
tunate in being omitted from this part of the exercises, and I wrote 
your secretary that I was not accustomed to making speeches. 1 
simply wish to say that I am very glad to be here, that I admire 
the enthusiasm you display, and I shall go home with a very pleasant 
recollection of your meeting and with a fund of new and useful 
knowledge. As I told you,] am not a speech maker, and therefore 
I beg to be excused. 

The President: Well, Mr. Purdy, we are very glad to hear 
from you ‘and to make your acquaintance, and we hope you will like 
it so well that you will come again. 

We have another South Dakota man with us, Mr. Whiting, and I 
am going to ask him to say a few words to us to cheer us along. 

Mr. G. H. Whiting (S. D.): I think it is rather an imposition 
on the good nature of these people to take up their valuable time in 
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listening to anything that is so little entertaining. This is my first 
meeting with you. I used to be a resident of this state some years 
ago, but in 1879 I took it into my head to go farther west to grow 
up with the country, and since that time we have had something of 
a “hustle” to maintain a livelihood in that country and do something 
in the line of horticulture. Of course, we have made some advance, 
but we are not where you are, but if you will give us some thirty 
years more, or the length of time you have been working, I think 
we can show you that we have accomplished something. At the 
present time our society has not been recognized by the state, and 
we are only an auxiliary society of the Minnesota society. We are 
thankful to you for that privilege. It has been a great benefit to 
us, and if we can do anything to help you in any way by sugges- 
tions or experiments we shall be very glad to do so. When we had 
Mr. Gibbs with us we had a great deal of help, and I want to say 
that I am glad to meet him here and see him looking so well. I 
am glad to be with you, but I do not wish to take up any more of 
your valuable time. 

The President: . Thank you for that, Mr. Whiting, and we hope 
you will come again. When you speak about working together, 
with Minnésota and what a pleasure it is, I will say as one of the 
girls did in my school at Hutchinson, “The pleasure is mutual.” 

Prof. Green: Tell the story, Professor. (Laughter.) 

The President: The pupils were rushing to their seats after 
recess, they did not want to be behindhand, and in going by one of 
the girls a boy caught a button of his coat in one of the meshes of 
the open work crocheted shawl of the girl, and it did not seem to 
let loose, and while they were endeavoring to become untangled the 
scholars were looking around to see what was going on; they did 
not understand the conditions, and I thought I must say something 
to relieve the situation. I said, ‘Willie, you seem to be attached to 
Laura.’ He looked down and got red in the face like a great awk- 
ward boy and had nothing to say, as they say a boy is never quite 
so smart as a girl in repartee. He looked sheepish and blushed and 
did not say a word, but not so Laura, she sung out pertly as you 
please, “The attachment seems to be mutual.” (Laughter.) So I 
will say our attachment seems to be mutual as far as our side is 
concerned at any rate. 

The President: We are all anxious to know what the future of 
the apple will be in Minnesota, and, as the next subject on the pro- 
gram indicates, evidently Mr. Taylor knows all about it, and I will 
now call on Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. W. L. Taylor, of Howard Lake, then read a paper on the 
subject of “The Future of the Apple in Minnesota.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: In the next number on our program Mr. Wil- 
fert will tell us how to raise big apples and lots of them, and how 
winter-killing can be prevented. 

“Winter-killing Can Be Prevented,” was the title of the paper 
read by Mr. Andrew Wilfert, of Cleveland. (See index.) 

Discussion. 


= \ 
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Prof. S. B. Green then gave an up-to-date history of “Apple 
Experimentation at the Minnesota State Experiment Station.” 
(See index.) 

President Pendergast appointed the following committees: 

Award of Premiums: Apples in cold storage, O. M. Lord; 
apples not in cold storage, Clarence Wedge; seedling apples, Wy- 
man Elliot and- Prof. S. B. Green; grapes, A. A. Bost; flowers, 
Mrs. A. A. Kennedy. Committee on President’s Address, Oliver 
Gibbs, Jno. Freeman, Andrew Wilfert. | Committee on Obituary, 
Dewain Cook, F. I. Harris, A. D. Leach. Committee on Final Re- 
solutions, H. H. Pond, Alfred Terry, R. A. Wright. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at nine o'clock by the president. 

The President: This is the time when we are to hear the an- 
nual reports. The president's annual address was given vesterday 
morning on account of the crowded condition of the program, but 
we still have three or four reports to hear. 1 will first call upon 
Mr. Elliot for a report of the executive committee. 

Mr. Wyman Elliot, as chairman, then submitted the “Annual 
Report of the Executive Board for 1902.” (See index.) 

Mr. Elliot: I will say that under the present management 
there is only one horticultural lecturer in the field with the farmers’ 
institute, and that leaves the other division without any. I do not 
think that horticulture is receiving proper recognition in institute 
work. The animal industry, the growing of grains and other things 
are drawing the attention of the people, and horticulture, it seems 
to me, is left in the background. I hope the members will give this 
matter consideration, and at some future time during the meeting 
will call it up if they see fit and have a committee appointed to draft 
a resolution on this matter. 

The President: We will listen to the annual report of the sec- 
retary. 

The “Secretary's Annual Report for 1902” was then read by 
Mri-A. Wiilatham. (See index.) 

Mr. Oliver Gibbs: I think I have got a right to say-that Sec- 
retary Latham has now given us the best report that has ever 
emanated from the secretary’s office, and after his twelve years’ 
service as secretary I think we may justly say in the words of. 
Edwin Parker, ““Age does not dim nor custom stale his infinite 
variety.” Mr. Elliot is one of the committee on printing, and I 
would especially request him to see to it that the secretary does not 
draw his blue pencil through this portion of the proceedings. 

The President: Now, following the annual report of the secre- 
tary we will call upon the treasurer, Mr. Lyman, for his report. 

The “Annual Report of the Treasurer for 1902” was then _ 
presented by Mr. Latham. (See index.) - 

The President: Now we have one more committee to report, 
that is the legislative committee, and I will again call upon Mr. El- 
liot. 
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A very brief “Report of the Committee on Legislation” was 
submitted by Mr. Wyman Elliot as chairman. (See index.) 

Mr. Oliver Gibbs: From the report of the Executive Board 
I understood that it was necessary to have some work done by the 
legislative committee. 

Mr. Elliot: We merely stated the society’s condition as it ex- 
_isted during the past year. This report I. have given of the 
legislative committee only covers matters up to the present time. 
‘The legislature meets only once in two years, and the coming ses- 
sion meets the first part of January, and if there is. anything that 
should be brought before the legislature we are here to act upon 
any suggestions you ‘may make. 

Mr. Gibbs: The question in my mind is whether you do not 
need to ask the legislature that meets this winter to increase the 
number of copies of the annual report, or whether there is a suff- 
cient amount provided for until it meets again in two years. 

Mr. Elliot: As I have already stated, that matter is in the 
hands of the local committee on printing to determine whether 
there is any need of more copies, and if there is we will make an ef- 
fort in that direction. 

The President: We are now ready to take up the reports of 
vice-presidents, and as Mr. Jno. Freeman heads the list I will first 
call upon him. 

; Mr. Jno. Freeman, of Austin, First Congressional District, then 
submitted his report. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: We have several more reports to dispose of 
that have been handed the secretary. 

The Secretary: JI would like to have Prof. Green make a 
report concerning the thousand dollar apple seedling. (See index.) 

President Pendergast: Mr. E. H. S. Dartt is on the program for 
a report, but I am very sorry that Mr. Dartt is not able to be here, 
and he wrote me that it was doubtful whether he ever would be able 
to get out as far as this again. It is painful to us all to learn that 
the faithful horticulturist will probably not meet with us any more. 

Mr. Oliver Gibbs asked unanimous consent to instruct the sec- 
retary to telegraph the good will and sympathy of the society to Mr. 
Dartt, and the secretary was so instructed. 

Mr. Thos. Cashman: I will say that Mr. Dartt had another 
paralytic stroke early in September and since that time has been in 
very poor health. He is able to ride out when the weather per- 
mits, but is usually confined to the house. 

Mr. Dewain Cook next submitted his report as Supt. of Trial 
Station. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

A report as vice president was then also submitted by Mr. O. M. 
Lord. (See index.) ; 

Discussion. 

Another vice president’s report was then submitted by Mr. 
L. R. Moyer,of Montevideo. (See index.) 
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The President: While we are waiting for the other officers 
who have reports to appear we will put in our time on the program, 
and I will call upon Mr. Moyer for his paper. 

Mr. L. R. Moyer then read a paper upon the subject of “Ju- 
dicial Mindedness in Horticultural Experimentation.” (See in- 
dex.) 

Discussion. 

Mr. Geo. H. Whiting, of Yankton, S. D., then read a paper on - 
“The Effect of Shelter Belts on Productiveness.” 

Discussion. 

We have with us here today Mr. F. I. Harris, and he has a 
report to make on the trial station at La Crescent. We are all de- 
lighted as a society and individually to have him come in with the 
intention of keeping up that station, carrying it on from where his 
father left it, and letting us know here year by year the results of his 
work there. It has been one of the most promising and one of the 
most ably managed in the state, and I have no doubt it will go right 
on with its usefulness the same as it has heretofore. | 

Mr. F. I. Harris: While I am very grateful for this introduction 
the president gave me, I am:sorry that he has given the encourage- 
ment that I shall continue the work my father began; first, on ac- 
count of inability and, again, on account of the incompleteness of 
the work. Some of the records being missing a great deal of the 
work has gone to waste, and while I could not in justice to myself . 
and the society throw up all the work, I have not accomplished what 
I know the society has hoped for. Still I shall do what I can to 
keep up the work. 

Mr. F. I. Harris then submitted his report of the La Crescent 
trial station. (See index.) 

The President: We are all very glad to hear this report from 
Mr. Harris and glad to know that the work is going on so well. 

Mr. Leach was another one who was not present when his name 
was called,and for that reason we take up his report at this time. 

Mr. A. D. Leach, of Excelsior, then submitted his report as vice- 
president of the Fifth Congressional District. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: Now we will come back again to the reports, 
and I will call upon Mr. Parks as I see he is present. 

Mr. J. S. Parks, of Pleasant Mounds, then submitted his report. 
(See index.) 

The President: The next few papers are by men who are out- 
side the state, men who are not always with us, and I will call on 
them now and then take up those reports that have been omitted. 
I will first call upon Mr. G. H. Purdy of Mason City, Iowa, who 
will speak to us about “Fruit Growing as a Business Proposition.” 
(See index.) 

Discussion. 

On motion of Mr. Lord the meeting adjourned. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


In the absence of the president the meeting was called to order 
at 1:45, by the first vice-president, Mr. Jno. Freeman. 

The Chairman: I hope you will assist me in keeping our pro- 
gram on time so we will not encroach on the time of the ladies. 
The first in order is a paper by Mr. Baldwin on celery culture. 

Mr. H. J. Baldwin, of Northfield, read a paper entitled, “Ten 
Years’ Experience in Celery Culture.” See index.) 

Discussion. 

The Chairman: I think we have given all the time we can spare 
to this subject, and now the next in oraer is a paper describing the 
construction of a root house, by Mr. Marsh. 

Mr. F. L. Marsh, of Champlin, then read a paper on “The Con- 
struction of the Root House.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

President Pendergast at this point assumed the chair and an- 
nounced the next paper on the program, “Observations of a Com- 
mercial Traveler,’ by C. B. Clark, Minneapolis.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: Now we are going to have a paper by Prof. 
Hays, and as he is not present I will ask some one to read it. 

Mr. A. J. Philips then read a paper written by Prof. W. M. 
Hays, of St. Anthony Park, on the subject of “Breeding Legumin- 
ous ePlants;” (See index. ) 

Discussion. 

Now Mr. Wilfert has promised to give us something further in 
regard to his remedy for winter-killing and his way of growing big 
apples, and we will give him a few minutes to tell us about it. 

Mr. Andrew Wilfert, of Cleveland, then read the ‘““Denouement” 
of his subject of the previous day. (See index.) 

The President: This is the sequel to the paper read by Mr. Wil- 
fert yesterday as to how to protect trees from winter-killing, and 
he has made some further experiments since yesterday. 

The program being completed an intermission of ten minutes 
was announced by the president. 


WOMAN’S AUXILIARY. 


The joint session with the Woman’s Auxiliary was called to 
order by the president, Miss Emma V. White, at 3:00 o'clock. 

The President: The ladies are very glad to appear before the 
society again this year, and we hope to prove by our program that 
there is some reason for the existence of a woman’s auxiliary to the 
horticultural society. We cannot talk to you about celery growing, 
and we do not know very much about root houses, and we are not 
very well informed concerning leguminous plants, but we shall try 
to talk to you on subjects that we hope will interest and entertain 
you. I will first introduce to you our secretary who will make a 
report of the work we have done the past year and which will give 
you an idea of what we are trying to do. 
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The report of the secretary, Mrs. Anna B. Underwood, of Lake 
City, was then submitted. (See index.) 

The President: I wish to say that this report and all the papers 
which may be read will be open for discussion to all present. 

The members of this organization know the faculty of the state 
agricultural school very well and are always pleased to see and hear 
them, but I think it may be that you have never met the representa- 
tive of the girl’s department, and I am very glad to introduce to you 
Mrs. Virginia Meredith Preceptress of the Minnesota School of 
Agriculture. (See index.) | 

Mrs. Meredith then addressed the meeting on the “ Influence 
of the Girls’ Department at the Agricultural School.” 

Discussion. 

Miss Margaret J. Evans, of Northfield, then delivered an address 
on “The Life Worth Living in the Country.” (See index.) 

The President: We will now have the pleasure of listening to a 
paper by Mr. Pease, of Iowa, which is right in line with our work. 

Mr. F. E. Pease, of Des Moines, Iowa, then read a paper on the 
subject of “Home Planting for Ornament.” (See index.) 

Mr. Jno. Freeman: This seems to be a delightful program, and 
I can keep still no longer. There has been nothing said so far by | 
way of remark or encouragement. 

W.W. Pendereast: Ithought it was because no one had the temer- 
ity to follow such speakers. 

Mr. Freeman: I am courageous physically, and I want to say 
a word of approbation of the papers that have been read. In a weak 
way I have often spoken in line with the thought of the papers that 
have been read, and I feel very much encouraged, and I believe you 
will bear me out when I make the assertion that this has been the 
best session of this entire meeting. (Applause. ) 

The President: We have another paper to be read, and I will 
call on Mrs. Benson. ; : 

“The English Sparrow” was the subject of a paper read by Mrs. 
G. F. Benson, of Lake City. (See index.) 

Discussion. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by the president at 9:30 o'clock. 

Mr. A. J. Philips read a letter from Mr. C. H. Patten, of Charles 
City, Iowa, expressing regret at his inability to be present and ex- 
tending his best wishes to the society. 

The President: You can acknowledge the receipt of that letter, 
Mr. Philips, and say that everything he says is reciprocated, fully, 
strongly and fraternally, and we wish he could be here with us 
today. 

There are some horticulturists who want to do their duty but 
do not know exactly in what direction it lies. They content them- 
selves by saying that “duty is always in the bottom of the well,” 
and Mr. Terry has been at the bottom of that well and fished it up, 
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and now he is ready to tell us something of the nature of the dis- 
covery. 

Mr. Alfred Terry, of Slayton, then read a paper entitled, “Our 
Duty as Horticulturists.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

Mr. President: Now everything has been prosperous and hope- 
ful up to this time; everybody has looked forward with the fondest 
anticipations. We could see the great orchards loaded with the best 
of fruit, we could see the shrubs blooming in all their beauty, we 
could see improvement made in the wild fruits of the varieties that 
are now considered absolutely valueless, but, look out for breakers 
ahead! They are coming! We want to know which way to look for 
them, we have to be prepared, we want to be against the rock for 
protection, but we want to be on the right side of that rock. From 
anything serious, good Lord, deliver us! Now, Mr. Lord. (Laugh- 
ter and applause. ) 

“Breakers Ahead! A Warning Cry to Apple Tree Planters,” 
was the subject of the paper read by Mr. O. M. Lord, of Mignesota 
City. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: Now we will take up a subject that will be of 
interest to all fruit growers, and that is a fruit list that is adapted 
to various sections of Minnesota. We have a large state, the climate 
varies in different parts of the state, and the soils are different, and 
what might do well in one part of the state would not do in another 
part. So we have these fruit lists recommended by experienced 
men who live in different parts of the state. We will first call on 
Mr. Elliot as Mr. Moore is not present. 

“A Fruit List for Eastern Central Minnesota’ was then sub- 
mitted by Mr. Wyman Elliot, of Minneapolis. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: Now we have a pretty thorough understand- 
ing of what is adapted to this particular portion of the state, and 
Mr. Wheaton will tell us what he thinks is best adapted for his 
section of the state. 

Mr. D. T. Wheaton, of Morris, then presented a “Fruit List for 
Western Central Minnesota. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: I will stop right here long enough to introduce 
Prof. C. B. Waldron, who is with us from the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College. We are always glad to see delegates from our 
neighboring states come in, and we are satisfied that the Dakotas 
are having just as hard a time in studying out a fruit list as we ever 
had in Minnesota, and a “fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind.” 
Now we would like to hear a word from the professor. (See 
index. ) 

The President: Next in order comes the report of another com- 
mittee on seedling fruits of which Mr. Lord is chairman. 

Mr. O. M. Lord, of Minnesota City, then submitted the report 
of the “Committee on Seedling Fruits.” (See index.) 
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The President: I will call on Mr. Elliot for “A Talk about 
Seedling Apples on Exhibition,’ which I am sure we are all eager 
to hear. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

FRUIT LISP: 

The President: We have now come to a good place to hear the 
report of the committee on fruit list, and if Mr. Wedge is ready 
at this time I will ask him to report. 

Mr. Clarence Wedge: Before reading the report of the com- 
mittee I will say that the committee promised if continued another 
year that we would endeavor to present a report this year which 
would embody not merely the names of the varieties recommended, 
but also a short description attached to each variety. . We began this 
work with the apple list, but we found so much difficulty in agree- 
ing among ourselves as to the propriety of certain descriptions that 
we concluded when we came to present the report to the society 
it would be practically impossible to agree on the various descrip- 
tions if three members of a committee could not agree. We thought 
it would be about as difficult a matter as it would have been for the 
republican party in the last congress to revise the tariff list. 

Mr. Clarence Wedge, as chairman, then submitted the “Report of 
the Committee on Fruit List.” (See index.) 

Motion made by Prof. Green, having been seconded, was put to a 
vote, and the fruit list as submitted by the committee was unanimous- 
ly adopted. 

Mr. Wyman Elliot, of Minneapolis, then read a paper entitled 
“Chop Talk on. Horticulture.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: Now I would like to introduce Prof. Hansen, 
of South Dakota. He has always been with us, but there are some 
here who have never seen him, and I would like to have him show 
himself and say a few words. 

Prof. N. E. Hansen, (S. D.): I have not much to say. I spent 
the last two nights in a sleeping car and am not in a condition to 
address an audience. All I can say is that I am very glad to be with 
you again. I have just come from the Northern Illinois meeting, 
and I find the people there are rather in a quandary. They have 
some of the Minnesota conditions, but they are rather inclined to 
hang to southern Illinois methods, but I think by and by they will 
have to put more of the Minnesota procedure into effect in their 
work. 

On motion of Mr. Lord the meeting adjourned until 1:45 o'clock. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 1:45 by the president. 

The President: We have made it a rule to follow the numbers 
on our program, and if any one is absent when his name is called 
his paper goes over until such time as we have an opportunity to 
put it in the program. Capt. Reed was not here on Tuesday after- 
noon to respond to his name, but we will call upon him now for his 
part. 
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Capt. A. H. Reed, of Glencoe, then read a paper on the subject of 
“The Propagation of the Apple Tree Should be Encouraged in 
Minnesota.” (See index.) 

The President: Now we will get back again to our regular 
program for this afternoon. The first number is a paper by Mr. 
Secor, and it is a very good subject. 

“Beauty with Utility on the Village Lot,” was the subject of the 
paper read by Mr. David Secor, of Winnebago City. (See index.) 

The President: We still have another paper somewhat akin to 
the one just read, and that should interest us all, and I will call 
upon Mr. Dolan, of St. Paul, for his paper. 

Mr. F. M. Dolan, of St. Paul, then read a paper on the subject 
of “Planting and Care of a New Park or Cemetery.” (See index.) 


ERECTION’ OF ‘OFFICERS, 


The President: We come now to an important part of our pro- 

ceedings, the election of officers, and I wish to say at this time that 
I am not a candidate for re-election. I have enjoyed the relation 
I have held to you for four years very much indeed. There is no 
place I have held that I have enjoyed more. It has not taken up a 
great deal of my time, but the time I have employed has been spent 
very pleasantly indeed, and I think a great deal in the time between 
of the annual meeting and the summer meeting, and of the good 
times that we shall have in trying to further the great cause which 
we all have at heart and very much at heart. I have said repeatedly 
I know of no organization where the members work so congenially 
and so unselfishly for the good of all as do the members of this 
society. Now, with the understanding that I shall not be in the 
way and shall not accept the office for another term, we will pro- 
ceed to the election of officers. 
. Mr. J. M. Underwood: Fellow Members of the State Horti- 
cultural Society: I am sure we all feel under great obligations to 
Prof. Pendergast for the able way in which he has filled the position 
of president of this society, and it is with regret that we are obliged 
to receive his ultimatum that he will not be a candidate for re-elec- 
tion. When we get a good thing we like to keep it, and when we 
have a good officer we like to retain him in office, but, of course, I 
realize the fact that the duties of the office are such that it may be 
that we ought not to insist upon his continuing to discharge them, 
and in the spirit in which he has declined to again become a candi- 
date we regretfully are disposed to take him at his word. I rise to 
place in nomination the name of another member for the office; a man 
whom I think you will all be glad to support. I refer to Mr. Clar- 
ence Wedge, of Albert Lea, and I nominate him in the expectation 
that you will be pleased to support him with your ballots. 

Mr. C. M. Loring: It gives me great pleasure—and at the same 
time I am filled with a feeling of regret, Mr. President, that you 
are going to retire from the honorable position you have held so 
ably and so long—but I have a feeling of pleasure that the office 
will fall into the hands of so worthy a successor as Mr. Wedge, and 
I heartily second his nomination. 
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The President: JI wish to thank Mr. Loring and Mr. Under- 
wood for their very kind and sympathetic words. They will be re- 
membered, and I really feel as though they were speaking for the 
whole society and not for themselves individually, because I know 
from the way I have been treated since I have occupied this position 
by every member in it that I shall go away and leave the office feel- 
ing that I carry with me the best wishes and good will of all of the 
members. 

There being no further nominations a ballot was taken and Mr. 
Wedge was declared unanimously elected president. 

Mr. Wedge responded to the usual calls of “Speech.” 

President-elect Wedge: My friends, this is a very embarrass- 
ing time for me to make a speech. I want to thank you first and | 
express my very deep appreciation for the honor you have paid me 
in electing me to this important and, as I deem it, honorable posi- 
tion. As you know the honor that is reckoned in connection with 
a position largely depends upon those who formerly occupied it, 
and, as you all know, the president of this society has been a man 
whom you all delighted to honor, and who has filled the office with 
honor to the society. I should hardly feel the honor more if I had 
been elected mayor of Minneapolis, although I should not say it 
perhaps. I can only tell you that you have a hard proposition on 
your hands, and you will have to exercise considerable patience and 
forbearance with me, at least until I get myself somewhat adjusted 
to the seat to which I am not at all accustomed. I trust the fra- 
ternal spirit that has always pervaded the society may continue dur- 
ing my incumbency and that we may mutually enjoy the pleasure of 
the work. (Applause.) 

The election of officers was cpncluded with the following re- 
sult: (See: index.) 


MINNESOTA STATE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
JOINT SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 3:30 o’clock by the president, 
Mr. C. M. Loring. 

The first number on the program was a paper by the president, 
entitled, “Roadside Trees,” Pres. C. M. Loring, Minneapolis. (See 
index. ) 

Mr. Geo. W. Strand, treasurer, then submitted his annual report. 

President Loring: That is a very small amount, and the thought 
strikes me that that small amount might be much more advantage- 
ously used in disseminating general forestry literature instead of 
publishing our own report, which would cost much more. I believe 
that would be a good way to use the money under our control. 

We will now have the pleasure of listening to a very interesting 
paper giving a history of how the Minnesota Forest Reserve was 
secured, and I will introduce to you Mr. Chapman, of Grand Rapids, 
who is in charge of the station at that place and is thoroughly famil- 
iar with that phase of the work. 


\ 
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Mr. H. H. Chapman, Grand Rapids, read a paper on the subject 
of “Our Forest Reserve—The Part which Minnesotans Played in 
Securing it.” (See index.) 

President Loring: You all know Mr. Owen, and it is not neces- 
sary to introduce him to this audience at least. We are always 
glad to hear from him, and we know that in this work he is deeply 
interested, and anything he may say on this subject of forestry comes 
from the heart. 

(For address by S. M. Owen see index.) 

President Loring: I see we have with us Gen. C. C. Andrews, 
the state fire warden, and who was very active in securing this reser- 
vation. We would be very much pleased to have him make a few 
remarks. (See index.) 

President Loring: We have another gentleman with us from 
whom we would like to hear a few words. He has not been here 
as long as some of the rest of us, but I believe he is just as much 
interested in what we are trying to do as any one of us. I will call 
on Prof. F. D. Tucker of the agricultural college to speak to us a 
few minutes. (See index.) 

President Loring: It would not be a forestry meeting if we did 
not hear from Prof. Saml. B. Green. I hope he will favor us with 
a speech. (See index.) 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 9:30 o'clock, the new presi- 
ident; Clarence Wedge, in the chair. 

The President: I think it is a matter of importance and good 
fortune to us that we have with us the president of the South Da- 
kota Horticultural Society, Mr. P. J. Benz, and I take great pleasure 
in introducing him to the society and ask him to address us 
briefly. (See index.) 

The President: I know we are all rejoiced at what we have 
heard of the progress they are making in horticulture in our sister 
state, and as they are still young in their efforts there is no reason 
why they should not have a brilliant future. 

We will now take up our regular program, and the first number 
on the program is a paper by Mr. Freeman. 

Mr. Jno. Freeman, of Austin, read a paper entitled “Lessons 
from Pruning.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: The next number on our program is one that 
ought to be of interest to us, especially so as Mr. Hazelton comes 
from a part of the state that we in southern Minnesota deem “way 
up north.” 

Mr. D. C. Hazelton, of Nichols, then read a paper on the subject 
of the “Pollination of the Martha Crab—with Diagrams of Or- 
chards.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: The next number on the program ought to be 
of general interest and would help to solve a problem that confronts 
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us at all times. Mr. Radabaugh will give us his experience in pro- 
tecting apple blossoms from frost. : 

Mr. N. C. Radabaugh, of Minneapolis, then gave a brief talk 
on the subject of “Protecting Apple Blossoms from Frost.” (See 
index. ) 

The President: We will now take up another interesting sub- 
ject, the care of the trunks of apple trees, and I think Mr. Leach 
has had sufficient experience to give us some valuable information 

on that point. 
Mr. A. D. Leach, of Excelsior, then read a paper entitled, ‘Care 
of the Trunks of Apple Trees.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: We will now pass to the next topic, which is 
of great interest, especially so coming from Prof. Pendergast, who 
will speak to us on the subject of. plums. 

A paper on the subject of “Plums” was then read by Prof. W. 
W. Pendergast, of Hutchinson. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: On this subject of plums there are two num- 
bers missing from our program, but we have another paper on the 
subject of marketing plums by Mr. Penning which we shall be glad 
to hear. 

“Marketing the Plum” was the subject of the paper read by Mr. 
Martin Penning, of Sleepy Eye. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: As we have just time we will listen to Prof. 
Hansen’s paper. 

Prof. N. E. Hansen, of Brookings, S. D., then spoke of the 
discussion of “Plant Breeding and Hybridization at the International 
Conference.” i(See andexs) 

Discussion. . 

On motion of Prof. Green the meeting adjourned to 1:45 p. m. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 1:45 by the president, Mr. 
Wedge. 3 

The President: As Mr. Tingley, whose paper is first on our 
afternoon program, is not present, we might take up some mis- 
cellaneous matter if any one has anything to present. 

Mr. Elliot: Yesterday morning I showed you the effect of hail 
on apples. Here are some twigs (exhibiting) that I took from plum 
trees, and if you will examine them you will see what the hail did 
for us. It split the bark right open, and it dented the apples badly. 
It fell in the night about an inch and a half thick. 

The President: I see Mr. Cashman is present now and we will 
go on with our regular program. I will ask Mr. Cashman to read 
his paper. 

Mr. Thos. E. Cashman, of Owatonna, then read a paper on the 
subject of “Orcharding on the Farm.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 
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The President: We will continue the subject of orcharding, 
and IJ will call upon Mr. Cook for his experience. 

Mr. Dewain Cook, of Jeffers, then read a paper on the subject 
of “Orcharding on Our Western Prairies.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: We will now have the pleasure of hearing some- 
thing from the people who buy the apples, the commercial side of it, 
and I will call upon Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. W. C. Corbett, of Minneapolis, read a paper under the title 
of “Harvesting and Marketing from the Commercial Orchard.” 
(See index.) ‘ 

Discussion. 

The President: There is a committee to report of which I be- 
lieve Mr. Wright is chairman. It is the committee on fruit packages 
and marketing, and we might have that report right here while we 
have the subject of growing and marketing fruit under considera- 
tion. That is an important committee,and I would like to hear 
that report before any of the members leave. 

Mr. R. A. Wright, of Eureka, as chairman, then submitted the 
report of the committee. (See Index.) 

On motion of Mr. Gibbs the report of the committee on fruit 
packages was adopted. 

Mr. Wyman Elliot: Here is a resolution I think is very im- 
portant, and I would like to introduce it at this time. It is a resolu- 
tion asking for a horticultural inspection law. 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment of the members of the 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society,assembled in their 36th annual 
meeting at Minneapolis, that a law should be passed by the next 
legislature providing for the proper inspection of orchards and 
nursery stock within the state and for the protection of state 
nurserymen and their patrons. 

_ Upon motion of Thos. E. Cashman the following resolution was 
presented as a substitute to the foregoing: 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment of the members of the Minne- 
sota State Horticultural Society, assembled in their thirty-sixth an- 
nual meeting at Minneapolis, that a law should be passed by the next 
legislature providing for the proper inspection of orchards and 
nursery stock within the state, thereby preventing injury by San 
José scale or other injurious insect or fungous disease on nursery 
stock, and that we consider it inexpedient that such law be connected 
with any bond or license feature whereby it is attempted to control 
or hamper the transportation or sale of nursery stock. 

After some discussion the substitute resolution offered by Mr. 
Cashman was put to a vote and passed by a unanimous vote. 

The President: Mr. Dartt, as you all know, is unable to be 
here and is unable to furnish his paper. The next number will be 
an experience of many years related by Mr. Richardson, which ought 
to be instructive and profitable to us all. 

Mr. S. D. Richardson, of Winnebago City, then read a paper en- 
titled “Fifty-nine Years Experience with Fruits in Minnesota.” 
{See index.) 

Discussion. 


\ 
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The President: If there is no further discussion Mr. Under- 
wood has asked the privilege of bringing before us an interesting 
matter in connection with the Gideon Memorial Fund, and it seems 
to me very good to take this matter up in place of an intermission. 

Mr. Underwood: I have been in hearty sympathy with what 
has been said upon this Gideon memorial subject as Mr. Philips 
spoke of it last evening, and I think I was the one who took the 
initiative in seeking to place a fund with the state agricultural school, 
the interest of which should be given as a prize or something of that 
kind to perpetuate the memory of Peter M. Gideon. I thought I 
might enlist your sympathy and interest in this subject a little more 
if I went about it in a practical way. We happened to have a barrel 
of Wealthy apples on hand that were sent up here and placed in 
cold storage as an experiment, and I rolled it out here and piled 
the apples up on the table, and I want you all to have a Wealthy ap- 
ple to take home with you or eat it here, as you choose. In regard to 
this particular fruit this is just as it was picked from the tree; there 
was nothing selected for this occasion. | wish it might have been a 
choicer barrel. You will notice some little spots on some of the 
apples ; that is due to freezing in cold storage. I hope you will enjoy 
the apples, and I hope you will feel still more interested in the 
Gideon memorial fund. I hope others will say something on this 
subject more than I can say. 

Mr. C. M. Loring: My object in saying a few words is to ex- 
press my appreciation of the very fine audience we have had. The 
forestry branch of this association is always crowded off to the last 
end of a long session. I wanted to impress upon the minds of the 
members of this society the necessity for doing something for that 
branch of the organization. I remember hearing the story of a rail- 
road man who had been a pretty rough character, but who had ex- 
perienced religion and became a very active member of the church. 
He got a lot of the railroad boys in and he was asked at one time to 
“pass the contribution box, and as he started around the church he 
said, “I want you to be liberal; religion is free, but it costs like the 
d 1 to run the church.” (Laughter.) The forestry association 
wants a little money, and they want it for the purpose of sending 
out literature. I wish the members of this society would join the 
independent organization of the forestry association. A dollar or 
even fifty cents from each member of the society would give us a 
fund which would enable us to send out literature and eventually 
make the state more beautiful: 

Mr. C. M. Loring offered the following resolution of respect to 
the retiring president, W. W. Pendergast: 

Whereas: Our honored fellow member, Mr. W. W. Pendergast, 
who has for the past four years served this society in the most satis- 
factory manner as its president has declined a re-election, now 
therefore, be it 

Resolved: That the thanks of this society are hereby tendered 
to the retiring president for the able, dignified, and impartial manner 
in which he has presided over its deliberations, and that by his 
courtesy and kindness in the discharge of the important duties of the 
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position he has so honorably filled he has endeared himself to every 
member of this society. 

Resolved: That we tender our distinguished associate our hearty 
good wishes for a long and happy life, and that we may be honored 
by his presence at the meetings of this society until the time shall 
have arrived when he can preside over a reunion in a building owned 
by the Minnesota State Horticultural Society. 

On motion of Prof. Robertson the resolution was unanimously 
adopted. : 

The President: I am sure the members are all very heartily in 
sympathy with this resolution, and I regret that the former presi- 
dent is not here in person to note this expression of good will and 
fellowship toward him. 

Mr. O. F. Brand made a tender of enough peonies to be sold 
at auction at the proper season to realize the sum of $25.00 for the 
Gideon memorial fund. 

The president introduced Mr. C. L. Smith, a former active mem- 
ber of the society. In a brief address Mr. Smith told of his work 
with the farmers’ institute crops in some of the western states, and 
how the Minnesota Horticultural Society was regarded by the people 
of those states as the leading exponent of horticultural instruction, 
and closed by urging each fruit grower to study his own peculiar 
conditions of soil, climate, etc., in order to attain the highest success 
in his chosen work. 

The President: We have two more committees to report, the 
committee on obituaries and the committee on final resolutions, and 
I will ask those committees to report now if ready. 

Mr. Dewain Cook, chairman of the committee on obituary, then 
submitted a report. (See index.) 

On motion of Mr. C. L. Smith the report was adopted. 

Mr. Alfred Terry, chairman, submitted the report of the com- 
mittee on final resolutions. 

We, your committee, on final resolutions respectfully recommend 
the following: 

Ist. Resolved: That this society is under deep obligations to 
P. V. Collins, of “Northwestern Agriculturist’ for the interesting 
stereopticon lecture to which ourselves and our friends were invited, 
and we desire to express to him our thanks and appreciation. 

2nd. Resolved: That to “Farm, Stock and Home” we are, 
as an organization, greatly indebted for the practical interest taken 
by them in aid of the perpetual memorial we desire to erect in 
memory of that great and esteemed horticulturist, the late John S. 
Harris, by tendering to us our annual banquet for the benefit of the 
John S. Harris memorial fund. 

3rd. Resolved: That we regret exceedingly the resignation of 
our late president, W. W. Pendergast, for his ability, untiring zeal 
and kindly disposition have very largely tended towards the success 
and enjoyment of our meetings for several years past. 

4th. Resolved: That we have noticed with much satisfaction 
and profit the reports from the vice president’s districts and believe 
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that great gain results from full reports as exemplified by that of 
Jonathan Freeman. 

5th. Resolved: That we tender our thanks to the delegates 
from our sister states, whose presence has been a great assistance to 
us in our discussions. 

6th. Resolved: That we recognize with just pride the splendid 
show of fruit, numbering over goo plates, which are on our tables, 
exhibiting as it does the victory of Minnesota horticulture as well 
as the painstaking of our exhibitors and secretary., 

7th. Resolved: That we extend our thanks to the press, who 
have rendered to us the valued assistance of their columns and thus 
extending the usefulness of our meetings. 

8th. Resolved: That the courtesy of the reception committee, 
the ushers and others has added greatly to our comfort and social 
enjoyment. 

Respectfully submitted, 
HH; H. POM 
ALFRED TERRY, 
R: A. WRIGHT 

On motion of Prof. Green the report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. ; 

On motion of Mr. Latham all the delegates of societies from 
neighboring states were made honorary members for one year. 

The President: If former President Pendergast were still in 
the chair it would be proper to follow out the printed program and 
have closing remarks by the president, but it was not intended that 
I should make a speech. If there is nothing more to come before 
the society I will declare the annual meeting adjourned. 


Executive B oard, 


1903. 


RECORDS OF EXECUTIVE BOARD FOR 1903. 


Record of meeting held in secretary’s office, at 7:30 p. m., Dec. 
I, 1902. 

All the members were present except J. P. Andrews. 

The following bills were audited and ordered paid: 

A. B. Lyman, treasurer, for premiums paid at summer meeting 
1902, $100.25. 

A. W. Latham, secretary, for expenditures of secretary’s office 
from June 18 to Dec. I, 1902, $268.56. 

The matter of an increase in the issue of the reports of the so- 
ciety was considered and left to a committee consisting of Wyman 
Elliot, Samuel B. Green and A. W. Latham for action and further 
conference with the other members of the executive board if in their 
judgment necessary. 

Adjourned sine die. 

WYMAN ELLIOT, Chairman. 

A. W. LATHAM, Secretary. : 


Record of meeting held at Plymouth church, at 5 p. m., Dec. 5, 
1902. 

Present, Messrs. Elliot, Wedge, Underwood, Green and Latham. 

Wyman Elliot was elected chairman of the board for the current 
year, and A. W. Latham was elected secretary at an annual salary 
of $1,000. The salaries of the president and treasurer were fixed 
at $25.00 each. 

A committee consisting of S. M. Owen, S. B. Green, and A. W. 
Latham was appointed to have charge of the expenditure of the 
fund raised at the late annual banquet to erect a memorial tablet for 
John S. Harris, deceased. 

A. B. Lyman was appointed superintendent of the trial station 
late in the charge of his father, H. M. Lyman, deceased. 
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The following standing committees were appointed: 

Fruit List: Samuel B. Green, J. P. Andrews, Thos. E. Cash- 
man. 
Seedlings: Wyman Elliot, Samuel B. Green, O. M. Lord. 

Ornamental List: Mrs. Anna B. Underwood, L. R. Moyer, F. 
H. Nutter. 

Nomenclature: Clarence Wedge, Samuel B. Green, N. E. 
Hansen. . 

Legislation: J. M. Underwood, Wyman Elliot, A. K. Bush, W. 
W. Pendergast, Prof. W. M. Hays, A. W. Latham. 

Publication: Samuel B. Green, Wyman Elliot, A. W. Latham. 

Gideon Memorial Fund: Wyman Elliot, Samuel B. Green, A. 
W. Latham. 

Harris Memorial Fund: S. M. Owen, Samuel B. Green, A. W. 
Latham. 

Packages and Marketing: R. A. Wright, Levi Longfellow, 
Thos. Redpath. 

Wm. Somerville having sold his place, the trial station located 
thereon was discontinued. 

Adjourned sine die. 

WYMAN ELLIOT, Chairman. 

A. W. LATHAM, Secretary. 


Record of meeting held in secretary’s office, 8 p. m., June 22, 
1903. 

The following members were in attendance: J. M. Underwood, 
L. R. Moyer, Clarence Wedge, Samuel B. Green and A. W. Latham. 

J. M. Underwood was elected chairman pro tem. 

The secretary’s bill for expenses and expenditures of his office 
from Dec. 1, 1902, to date was examined, audited and allowed at 
$1,783.46. The receipts of the secretary’s office during that period 
were $1,603.07. 

Upon motion of Sec’y Latham it was voted to request the public 
bank examiner to examine the books of the secretary’s office an- 
nually hereafter and report thereon to the executive board. 

Adjourned sine die. 

J. M. UNDERWOOD, Chairman pro tem. 

A. W. LATHAM, Secretary. 
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